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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


W HEN Fnednch Meinecke died in February 1954, the great 
English daihes such as The Times and the Manchester Guardian 
reported his death and paid tribute to his memory This 
alone is a measure of his reputation, for few foreign scholars are ever 
honoured in this way by the British press But Memecke was probably 
better known as a brave man than as a great scholar, and only a small 
pamphlet — Die Deutsche Katastrophe — ^has so far been translated into 
English The present book makes for the first time one of his major 
works available to a broader pubhc m the Anglo-Saxon world It is of 
all his writmgs the one with the widest human significance its subject 
IS the contest, ever present m history, between the power-dnve inherent 
m man’s lower nature and the demands of ethical conduct never absent 
from the higher reaches of the human mind 
A word must be said m justification of the name which has been given 
to this Enghsh version of the work Die Idee der Staatsrason m der 
neueren Geschichte would have beautifully translated into Shakespearean 
Enghsh ‘The Doctrine of Statism m Modern History’ Unfortunately 
the operative word in this phrase, the word statism, has disappeared 
from our vocabulary and we have no modem equivalent for Staatsrason 
or raison d'itat In this quandary, Meinecke’s book itself yielded a useful 
hint He says in the second chapter that it is ‘the struggle for and against 
Machiavelhsm’ which he is gomg to describe This passage has suggested 
the main title, and the original German title has been added as a sub- 
title This seems as satisfactory a solution as can be imagined in the 
circumstances 

I have to thank Donald Penmngton and Peter Campbell for reading 
my Introduction before it went to the press 

W. STARK 

Manchester 
March 1956 




EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


F riedrich MEINECKE’S was a long Ufe when he was born, 
in 1862, his German fatherland had not yet found its long-sought 
unity in a common Reich, indeed, the fateful battles of Sadowa 
and Sedan, which were to determme the extent and the pohtical char- 
acter of that Reich, had not yet been fought When he died nmety-two 
years later in 1954, the Reich had run through a whole cycle of exist- 
ence. It had lived through a brief mormng glory under Bismarck, it had 
experienced a sultry noon-tide under the Kaiser, it had emerged from 
the ordeal of war and revolution mto the dechmng day of the Weimar 
Repubhc when the shadows were constantly lengthening, to fall ulti- 
mately mto the twihght of despotism and to be dismembered and 
extinguished in the crushing defeat of 1945 Memecke saw aU these 
developments and they affected him deeply — ^not only because he was a 
good German, but even more because he was a good histonan This may 
sound paradoxical, but it is essentially the sober truth To be a historian 
did not mean for Memecke to hve in the past, or to have one’s mind 
turned towards the past it meant first and foremost to take one’s place 
squarely m the life of one’s own penod, to feel its driftwinds and to 
stand Its storms Deeply influenced by the intellectual movement called, 
in an untranslatable term, Lebensphilosophie, and standmg close to such 
thmkers as Wilhelm Dilthey, M emecke regarded the study of history.! 
less as an exercise of the human intellect than as an experience of the| 
whole personahty — as an understandmg participation in the struggles,! 
hopesT^aFs*, Irustratrons and achievements of the men of o’ther days [ 
IteTistonan can, m his conviction, enter the realm of the past only by 
the gateway of the present only a wholehearted entry into the reahty of 
the present can give his nund that heightened awareness of what really 
matters which he wiU need when he tries to come to grips with the reality 
of the past Anyone actmg otherwise, anyone going to the sources with 
the mental habits of the bookworm, will fail to estabhsh true contact 
with the hvmg forces of the ages, will miss what is and was most essential 
— ^mdeed, will be a dead man handhng dead things An attitude such as 
this lays on the scholar a heavy burden, a cross few have cared to as- 
sume It takes him out of the quiet class-room and the sheltered hbrary 
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Editor's Introduction 

to the edge at any rate of the arena of pohtical action Meinecke stood 
there all his life, from the participation in a censure motion agamst 
Wilhelm n in 1908 to deep sympathy with the plotters agamst Hitler in 
1944 1 Much of what is great in his work stems from this nearness to 
history itself, history as it is actually happemng 

There have been ages when this whole approach to the historian’s task 
was widespread and sympathetically received, and there have been other 
ages when it was exceptional and generally condemned In Fnedrich 
Memecke’s younger years it was very nearly taboo At the end of the 
nineteenth century German historians, like other scholars, stood under 
the i^nfluence of two great tendencies, the one sprmgmg from the re- 
vived Kantiamsm of Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp, the other com- 
ing jrom the stiU more powerful positivism of the West which had 
incarnated itself m Germany in such influential figures as Karl Lam- 
precht Different as these philosophies were and as ideahsm and 
matenahsm always must be, they yet agreed m endeavounng to force 
upon the student of history a de^te subject-and-object relationship 
to his ma terial Memecke would have none of this For him the mam 
task of the histonan was precisely to close the gap between the beholder 
and the hfe beheld, m other words, to overcome the subject-and-object 
relationship which the others regarded as alone ‘scientific’ He did not 
think that the histonan could be or should be as ‘objective’ m his 
attitude to his field as the astronomer or the botamst He saw quite 
clearly that the histonan who, by an effort of self-demal, mdeed, of 
mortification, stnves not to take an ‘interest’ m the thmgs he studies, 
IS bound to become an antiquanan, a gatherer of dead facts, the rag- 
and-bone man of history as it were ‘^kstonography which is free of 
valuations’, he wrote fra nkly, ‘is eithCT no jnore than a collection of 
matefi afs_and a preparation for histonography proper, or, if it sets up 
to bTa genuine histonography, it makes an impression of msipidity ’ ^ 
In a preface to the first work that made hun famous, WeltbUrgertum und 
Nationaktaat, he expressed himself as follows ‘My book rests on the 
opinion that German histoncal research must, without givmg up the 
valuable tradition of its methodological techmque, rise agam to freer 
activity and contact with the great powers of pohtical and cultural 
life, that it may, without takmg damage in its inmost nature and pur- 
pose, enter more boldly into philosophy as well as pohtics ’ ® This was 
a declaration of war on all those— and they were many— who regarded 
history merely as an exact record of what has been, as a register of 

» Strassburg, Freiburg, Berlin, 1949, p 124 seq , Die Deutsche Katastrophe, 1946, 
p 145 seq 

* Kausalitaten und Werte in der Geschichte, Histonsche Zeitschnft, vol 137, 1928, 
p 8, reprinted in Schaffender Spiegel, 1948, cf. p 230, 

‘Ed 1922, p VI. ^ ^ 
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events It was never that to Fnedrich Meinecke It was much rather to 
hnn a deeply human concern m which we cannot help becoming both 
intellectually and emotionally involved This agam helps to explain the 
great success which he has had His books were never insipid He shows 
us hfe with all its excruciatmg diflSculties, history never appears with 
him as a smooth and placid flow but always as a movement from un- 
certainty to uncertainty, from problem to problem, from cnsis to crisis. 
The distinctive style of his historiography is perhaps most apparent in 
some of his mmor writmgs, for instance m his Geschichte des deutsch- 
englischen Bundnisproblems (1890-1901) ^ The tale of the negotiations 
between the two powers is here seen less from the point of view of the 
detached and ommscient outsider, the usual standpomt of the histonan, 
than from the pomt of view of the diplomats actmg on the German side, 
so that the reader can almost enter mto the tensions between the 
strugghng wills, and participate m the conflict which was bemg acted 
out around the conference tables of Berlm and London 

All this does not mean of course that Memecke did not know the 
difference between histoncal scholarship and political pamphleteering 
He, too, had his ideal of objectivity and integnty, but it was different 
from that of positivism which was, as he saw it, only a mechamcal 
replica of an attitude at home exclusively in the natural sciences To be 
objective meant to Memecke, not to have no opimon, which is impos- 
sible for a man of flesh and blood, even if it is possible for the man who 
has made himself into a kind of ammated recording tape, but to over- 
come his one-sidedness, to disciphne his emotions, to become fair even 
to the adversary Memecke very largely succeeded m this endeavour, 
though perhaps not to the full, and this is a third explanation of his 
appeal Always outspoken, he is never bhnd He never pillories, he 
never preaches, and yet he avoids the impression that all human actions 
are somehow equally justified 

Memecke has succeeded m catching the essence of this his scholarly 
ideal in a bnef formula The historian, he says, should be em schaffender 
Spiegel “ — an active or creative nurror Positivism as weU as Kantiamsm 
had demanded of him that he be a dead looking-glass, a passive mirror 
which would reflect the images it receives without distortion But only 
physical events can be recorded m this way, human strivings cannot 
Human strivmgs wiU yield up their secret only to the sympathetic eye, 
to an eye that can understand as weU as see It was Meinecke’s ambition 
to make his historical wnting, and all historical wnting, into a re- 
creation as it were of the history created in the past, a mere telhng 
of it would not satisfy him He knew as weU as anyone that such an 
endeavour can never wholly succeed, but he was convinced that the 
value of history as a human study depended on the degree to which 

1 Munich, 1927 * Title of a collection of essays published in 1948 
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It was successful I f he edged near the cauldron of politics, and got his 
wings singed in ttfe process — ^for while Hitler was in power, Memecke 
was" m disgrace — he did so, not because he was interested in the game 
for Its own sake, but only because he beheved that particip^on m the 
^airs of t he day would enable him better to give life to his discussion 
ofthe affairs of yesterday, to vitahze his writing of history He was fibrst 
and foremost, indeed, exclusively, a historian, but he was a histonan 
with a difference in that he strove for an imagmatiye_ ‘co-operation of 
historical searchmg and contemporary experience’ 

It was unavoidable that a scholarship so mdissolubly wedded to 
contemporary developments should, m its contents and above all in its 
moods, be deeply coloured by all the vicissitudes of current affairs, 
especially as the four-score years and twelve of Memecke’s life were so 
full of cruel and world-shaking events Like a fine seismograph, his 
mmd registered all shocks, big and small, but two major cataclysms left 
especially deep marks in his writing, namgjjijhe years 1918 and 1933. 
tip t5 1918, “the worldTseemed to Memecke to bear a smiling face his 
early work is earned by a buoyan t optimism, by enthusiasm and ela- 
Ifon in ^e last ana^ is this hap py feehng was due to the experience of 
the Reichs^rmdungm'ltll which affected a whole generation of Ger- 
mans like heady wme Could anythmg be wrong with a world which 
produced such splendid results as Bismarck’s empire? Weltbwgertum 
md Nationalstaat, first pubhshed in 1907, bears the imprmt of a philo- 
sophy of harmony and contentment. The dejection biought on by the 
catastrophe of 1918 was bound to be as deep as the exaltation before 
1918 had been high Like so many other Germans of the penod, say. 
Max Weber, Memecke went through a spiritual cnsis from which he 
emerged with a changed outlook Life no longer seemed a givei of gifts 
to him, but rather a battlefield of hostile forces His philosophy of the 
’twenties was divided, antithetic One could almost describe it as 
mamchaean Still anxious to preserve his basically optirmstic disposi- 
tion, Memecke was forced increasingly to acknowledge the presence of 
dark and demoniac forces in history Might and right are no longer seen 
m ultimate harmony, as they were m 1907, but lathei as locked in pro- 
tracted and deadly strife — strife without issue, without decision, with- 
out either victory or defeat Die Idee der Staatsrason in dei neueren 
Geschichte, the great work of this decade, is an unhappy book But 
Memecke had not yet touched the depths The year 1933 worked a new 
change for the worse It is not too much to say that it brought acute 
suffenng to Memecke Hejhought of himself as a disciple of the 
^mamsts, Humboldt, Harder and Goethe, ^_found himself Jhrust 
mto th e age of the sadists. Hitler, Himmler and Goebbels7thmgs cannot 
have been easy f or hi m His wntmgs become m a sense a search for what 
^ Pw Idee der Staatsrdson, ed 1925, p 530. Cf, below, p 424 
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he himself called Geschichtstrost—thsi historian’s consolation’ Would 
the study of the past not m the end yield some indication, however 
problematic, that might is not for ever the master and murderer of 
light, that the forces of hght are not for ever condemned to be defeated 
in their contest agamst the powers of darkness? There is a tragic under- 
tone to the work of the ’tlurties Nevertheless, it seems that it is com- 
pensated to some extent by a certain calm that has taken possession of 
Meinecke’s mind It was advancing age that brought coolness and 
resignation, but the quieter mood was also strengthened by the study 
of the great classics, and especially of Goethe, to whose commanding 
figure our author’s last great publication of 1936, -Die Entstehung des 
Historismus, is leading up With much difficulty, Memecke tned to 
make his way towards a serm-rehgious view of reahty The collapse of 
the Third Reich allowed him to emerge from his enforced retirement 
and restored to the octogenarian the influence he had wielded as a 
younger man Naturally, he was unable to present to the world a com- 
plete account of the new view of history which the pressure of events 
had forced upon him But such books as Die Deutsche Katastrophe of 
1946 and such lectures as Ranke iind Burckhardt of 1947 show us how 
deep a revision of traditional historical thinking he felt necessary, and 
how fearlessly he faced its disquieting challenges and problems 

I 

What will ensure the name of Fnednch Memecke an important place, 
not only in the history of historical scholarship, but also m the wider 
lustory of ideas, is the fact that we can watch in his intellectual develop- 
ment the break-up of a philosophical tradition which had dommated 
Germany for more than a hundred years He himself liked to describe 
it^ as classical liberahsm, Wflhelm Dilthey corned the more expressive 
and fehcitous term objective ideahsm and recogmzed in it, along with 
matenahsm and the ‘ideahsm of freedom’, one of the three basic and 
recurrent philosophical attitudes For obiective idealism^ the world is 
not void of meamng, as it is for matenafistn, nor yet does it receive its 
meaning from outside, from a transcendental deity which breaks it mto 
shape, as the idealism of freedom mamtams, but it carnes its meamng 
in itself, it IS suffused by a world soul winch mcainates and objectifies 
itself m it and gives value to its every fragment and particle The umverse 
IS conceived on the analogy of the human body and the human mmd It 
IS first of all a great totahty, an orgamsm even, in which each hmb has 
Its proper place and function, but it is more than just an orgamsm, and 
that distmguishes this theory from the superficially similar orgamcism 
of some materiahsts it is ahve throughout, mspinted by a spintual 
pnnciple which, whether it is self-conscious or not, guarantees its 
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harmony The accent is here entirely on optimism the world is, basic- 
ally at any rate, as it ought to be If discrepancies arise within it, they 
are either more apparent than real, and can thus be argued away, or 
they appear as necessary stages on the road to an even higher concord 
and are thus, in the fullness of time, overcome by life itself Nevei is the 
objective spirit really divided against itself, just as we ourselves are 
never really at war with ourselves The words pantheism or panen- 
theism can perhaps serve as convement labels for this whole happy 
attitude 

When Memecke fell for this smihng philosophy, it had already a long 
development behind it, a development which was very largely, if not 
exclusively, German The first who made a decisive bid to gain his 
country for it was Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz m the early eighteenth 
century His key-concept of pre-estabhshed harmony, though it still 
owes something to the older theistic ideahsm of freedom, in so far as 
the co-ordination of all elements of nature is ongmaUy due to the fiat 
of an aU-powerful Creator-God, is yet already charactenshcaUy objec- 
tive in Its ideahsm because it regards the law of constant harmomzaton 
as currently operative in the world itself, and not as constantly breaking 
into It from above and beyond By the great romantical phfiosophers, 
Schleiermacher, Schelhng and Hegel, the remnants of personalistic 
theism were then successfully removed, and there remained in the end 
the consistent system of ideas called Mentitatsphilosophie because it 
asserts that in the last analysis and on the metaphysical level ah pheno- 
mena, however antithetic they may appear in ordinary life — mind 
ancf matter, content and form, god and world, I and'you. Is and Ought 
— arejrecoiiciled and indeed identical, a grand, unbroken, ideal Umty 
Nfeinecke r^iv^this complex of ideas less from the philoso^ers than 
from the poets, and above all from Goethe who gave it the artistic 
expression for which, by its very nature, it seemed to call He was much 
less influenced in his outlook by the surviving ideahsm of freedom which 
asserted itself in the writmgs of Kant, Schiller and Fichte They ap- 
peared to him m a manner remote from reahty, whereas the objective 
ideahsts seemed to hun to have fathomed the essence of reahty itself 

But what won the young Memecke, min d, heart and soul, for the 
Leibnizian tradition in philosophy was not only its presence m the 
poetical works of Goethe, but also, and even more, its dormnatmg 
position in the histoncal works of Leopold von Ranke as whose devoted 
disciple and would-be continuator Memecke regarded himself all his 
life. It was not a pretty story Ranke had to tell m his many volumes of 
French, Enghsh, German and Papal history conspiracy and poison, 
carnage and brutahty, rack and rope and dagger and the gallows played 
too prominent a part m it Yet Ranke, though he can be mdignant at the 
wickedness he encounters, and though he never condones it, is not really 
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appalled by it It has been said of him that he lacked sensitivity, that his 
heart was too cold to react with vigour to the evils with which the path 
of mankind through modem tunes is strewn Perhaps so, but the real 
reason why he showed so much equanimity and placidity m the face of 
all the cruelties of history lay not m his character but m his philosophy 
He was convinced that if we only step back far enough and give our- 
selves sufficient distance to the picture, we shall see that even the 
darkest colours have their legitimate place m it, and that they only help 
to bnghten the lighter hues ‘Over everything’, he wrote to his son in 
l^j^'there lies the divme ordmation of thmgs which we cannot mdeed 
ffirectly prove, but which we can sense . Behef m providence is the 

s^m and substance of all behef, m it I cannot be shaken ’ And, more 
soberly, m the introduction to the third volume of his WeJtgeschichie 
(1881) ‘One could see the ideal kernel of the history of the human race 
in general in this that in the st ragg les which take place be tween the 
contrary interests of the states and nations, ever higher potencies come 
to the surface ’ Clearly, history appeared to him goitdurchhaucht, 
permeated by the divine spirit as by a hfe-giving, upward-waftmg breath 
'This general panentheism also appears in Ranke’s more specific 
theory of pohtical hfe, as set out, for instance, in his Pohtisches Gesprach 
of 1836, and by it Memecke was even more deeply influenced than by 
the master’s more strictly historical works The state is for Ranke an 
^anation of the mystenous primal life out of wffich all tangible 
;^enomena m the umverse emerge, an imhviduation and concretization 
of the umversal It belongs to the sphere which he calls das Real- 
Geistige, or real-ideal, the sphere that is m which we see the ideal 
reahzed, clothed into tangible form, become body The state is thus 
interpreted as a precipitate of the spirit In his essay Geschichte und 
Philosophic, Ranke expressed the opimon ‘that m power there appears 
a spiritual bemg’, and, given all the antecedents, this is no more than 
a logical and natural conclusion from the fundamental panentheistic 
sfafting point Indeed, the state, and particularly the modern power- 
pohtical state, had to have a very special attraction for Ranke and his 
ffisciple Memecke was it not just like the objective spmt itself m that 
iT'pressed forward, with elemental might, towards ever greater self- 
assertion, towards ever fuller self-reahzation? As can be seen, there was 
Imd on, in the basic philosophy of the Ranke school, a deification of the 
power state which may have been innocent m its source, but which was 
bound to become dangerous m its effects To call the state, like an m- 
dividual soul, a ‘divine idea’, as Ranke did, or to speak of its ‘greatness 
and moral digmty’ as Memecke was to do later on,i is harmless m the 
class-room or on the pnnted page, but how far is it from such concep- 
tmns to the orator’s platform or, mdeed, the battlefield? If, for instance, 
^ Weltbwgertum und Natwnaktaat, ed 1922, p 279 
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a country raises the cry for more Lebensraum or living space, is it not 
always justified in such a demand accordmg to this philosophy? Is this 
cry not certain to be interpreted as the expression of a vital need, justi- 
fied by the fact that the vitahty of the state concerned is pait and parcel 
of the wider vitality which is identical with the godhead'? \Ye are touch- 
ing here upon one of the deeper explanations of how and why the nation 
of poets and philosophers could become a nation of squai e-bashers and 
swashbucklers The transition was fatally easy, and the historians 
helped to accoraphsh it Behind the radiant Ranke there looms up in 
the background the sinister Bismarck, not to speak of other even more 
simster personages, the man of blood and iron, who forged his empire 
in the furnace of war It is true that Ranke regarded the ties which bind 
nations together as stronger than the causes which divide them, and 
that he hoped that their very diversification and individual development 
would in the end lead to ‘genuine harmony’ ? But, on the othei hand, 
he was not prepared to lay restrictions on the sovereign states or to 
reduce their autonomy in any way ;^ach country must follow out its 
Qwn inhe rent life principle, and if in the process it g ets in to conflict 
With other countries, ordeal by battle is unavoidable 
The optimism at the root of their world-view made it impossible for 
Ranke and the Rankeans to regard even war as a pure and unadultei- 
ated evd War, as experience proves, belongs to the normal routine of 
history, aa all history is divmely inspiied, not in detail perhaps, but in 
its over-aU direction, even war must, in stiict consistency, be presumed 
to be in some sense of the word^ood Guided by a train of thought such 
as this, the members of the school as well as its master came in the end 
to regard war as a contest of moral energies in which the contestants 
never really break asunder as they must, even at the height of then 
hostdity, remain uberwolbt or ‘domed m’ by the wider cultural and 
spmtual community to which they both belong — a contest moreover 
from which both parties emerge with their personahty moie clearly 
defined and their vital tone powerfully heightened Referring to Ranke’s 
essay of 1833, Die Grossen Machte, Memecke writes this ‘Who does not 
know those mighty figures [the modern states] which Ranke’s sketch 
makes pass before our eyes, how they now gather strength and now 
clash with each other, and, by their violent struggle, grow in marrow 
and muscle*?’ ® There is claimed, in this passage, a positive value for 
war, as if it were some divinely ordamed process, belonging to the 
spiritual and moral order of things rather than to the sphere of mean 
interests and wicked ambitions, as if it were in point of fact more than 
merely the mass destruction of innocent beings who hardly know what 
It IS all about How far is this ideology from Kant’s opimon that there 
has never been a good war or a bad peace' Memecke was later to regret 
‘ Die Grossen Machte, end 2 WeltbUigei turn, 302 seq 
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and to renounce these sombre imphcations of Ranke’s panentheism, 
but before 1918 it held him completely m thrall. 

If somebody had told Meinecke m 1906 or 1907 that he was not seemg 
the past as, according to Ranke, he should, ‘the way it really happened’, 
but was merely trymg to implement a specious theory, he would have 
been indignantly surprised And yet, how everything seems to him 
steeped in a rosy radiance! A smaU point of detail will serve better to 
prove this than any general thesis Our example is taken from the book 
Das Zeitalter der deutschen Erhebung, 1795-1815, published m 1906 ^ 
In the eighteenth century war had lost some of its glamour With the 
use of the professional armies it had become, to some extent, a job 
done for a consideration, a lurehng’s business After the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleomc Wars, it regained its romantic splendour 
Wars became agam natonal wars, death m war the highest of sacrifices 
No longer was it possible for an enemy ahen to be assured, as Arthur 
Young was in France, that he was welcome in spite of the war, that the 
quarrels of kmgs were no concern of the peaceloving peoples Few un- 
prejudiced observers will call this development anytlung but regrettable 
or tragic Meinecke, obsessed by Rankean and Leibmzian optimism, 
sees It as progress The armies of the eighteenth century, he says, were 
clockwork mechamsins' father than^Bodfes of men The grenadiers of 
the great Fritz, for instance, behaved on parade like lifeless puppets, and 
^ot like living people After the reforms of Gneisenau, Scharnhorst and 
Boyen, when the popular army replaced the old-style soldiery, all this 
changed for the better The citizen, when he donned uniform, remamed 
what he had been before a personality, a moral agent Thus an army 
was no longer a body without a soul, it had become more hke the 
nation, a spiritual entity, a true society with a human side to it Perhaps 
this mterpretation of what happened is not altogether wrong, but how 
it misses the mam pomt over a secondary aspect, just because that 
secondary aspect fits better into the preconceived philosophy of all’s 
well with the world' 

Purbhnd as he was m those yeais, Meinecke did not even discover 
some of the most fundamental problems with which any philosophical 
analysis of history must be expected to deal One of them is the relation 
of mdividual willing and personal responsibihty in pohtical action to 
the supra-mdividual forces which hem it in and force it off its chosen 
paths — those foices which are variously descnbed as conditions, cir- 
cumstances, objective tendencies, collective trends, and so on and so 
forth Some much less speculative histonans of the day gave an answer 
to this question Treitschke, for instance, and Sybel believed that history 
IS made by men and that men, if they are only big enough, wiU always 
succeed m bending reahty to their imperious wills, Lamprecht, on the 
^ Cf pp 108 seq 
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other hand, assumed the primacy of the collective mind over the in- 
cEvidual and saw the individual, at any rate the natural and normal 
mdividual, as an expression of, and carrier of, supra-mdividual men- 
talities Memecke, though he was nearer to Treitschke’s point of view 
than to Lamprecht’s, did not realty think it necessary to choose between 
the two opimons because he saw objective tendencies and subjective 
desires and decisions held together and happily reconciled by a pre- 
estabhshed harmony ‘At the time of Frederick the Great’, he wrote m 
his Leben des Generalfeldmarschalls Hermann v Boyen,^ ‘Ae individu- 
ality of the ruler and the intellectual disposition of the age combined to 
produce the successes of the old system ’ And, in the same work, he 
raises this casual observation to the level of a general pnnciple ‘This 
mdeed is the great secret of historical study, that one and the same idea 
appears at the same time as the product of a general movement and as 
the most individual act of a personahty ’ * Such an attitude imphes a 
whole social philosophy — that familiar in the Anglo-Saxon world 
through the economic doctrme of Adam Smith which, in the last resort, 
leads back to the same source as Meinecke’s optimistic vim of history, 
namely' the Leibmzian concept of hqrmoma praestabilitd ^ There is no 
danger, liTthe young Meinecke’s opimon, of the individual’s clashing 
with society, and of society’s thwartmg the individual’s drive, ^ong, 
self-assertive individuals make a well-integrated commumty, not weak 
and meek ones ‘Man needs the commumty’, he writes,* ‘both in order to 
be carried by it and to carry into it what is ahve in him, and the more 
autonomous, the more mdividuahstic he him self becomes, the 
ncher a content and the stronger an outhne these circles of hfe wiH 
receive ’ This comfortable doctrme does not know the type — ^unhappily 
so frequent in reahty— who has ever anew provided raw material for 
I the dramatist and the poet generally— the man in deadly combat with 
j his age, the personality ground down and crushed by the mill-stones of 
i history and fate 

Another of the root problems of the philosophy of history which 
Meinecke’s mental organs seemed unable to grasp before the events of 
1918 forced him to take it up, was the relationship of causahties and 
values m history, a topic to which he devoted one of his most searchmg 
^-cnbcal investigations m 1925 ® At any moment, certain causal ten- 
dencies are operative in the woild, certam developments are pressmg 
forward towards actualization, at any one moment also, certain moral 
tasks seem to be put before the human race, certam values seem to call 
for reahzation, how do the two go together? Is what struggles into hfe, 

‘Vol 1, 1896,p 152 * Ibid, ^ ns 

’ Cf W Stark, The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought, 1943, Essay I 

* Weltburgertmn und Nationalstaat, ed 1922, p 9 

‘ Kausahtaten imd Werte m der Geschchte, Histonsche Zeitschnft, vol 137, 1928 
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also what life ought to bimg forth’ How stand reality and morality to 
each other? Do the forces of reahty carry morahty forward m their own 
onward nishT or do they, on the contrary, run counter to the demands 
and duties of morahty? Nowhere aie the ideahsm of freedom, be it of 
the theistic or the Kantian variety, and the objective ideahsm of Leibmz, 
Ranke and the early Memecke, more diametrically opposed to each 
other than at this point It can be said, with only shght exaggeration, 
that, for the Memecke of 1906 or 1907, what is m the process of be- 
coming IS at the same time what ought to become, what ought to be 
reahzed according to the calls of practical morahty Heg el’s terse dic- 
tum what IS leal, that is reasonable, stdl reverberates in his mmd and 
Kofe'fhrou^ his pages According to the other ideahsts, Christian and 
Kantian,- every gram.of goodness in the world is wrung from reality 
^ a positive and painfpl effort^ aixording to Memecke, goodness grows 
like the flowers of the field ‘The greatest, just as the meanest in hfe’, 
he says in an early essay, ‘finds its place within the brazen concatena- 
tion of cause and effect, but the greatest belongs at the same time to 
yet another connection, namely that of the great cultural values whose 
contemplation and appreciation frees us fiom the pain of the bitter 
realization that even all mental development is caught up in the mech- 
amsm of the general couise of nature * Superficially, these words seem 
to bear a pessimistic meaning, but really and fundamentally they hit 
the very height of optiimsm Wiat they claim is that the great cultural 
values such as goodness, truth and beauty, spring from nature as effect 
spnngs from cause, as the flower springs from the stem and the stem 
from the soil, spontaneously, almost senu-automatically It is true that 
one must not put too mechanistic a construction upon Memecke’ s 
words He always knew and appreciated the role of moral effort m the 
affairs of men, but moral effort is not to him, at this time, what it is to 
Kant, a bittei struggle of the will against the spontaneous forces of life 
It IS much rather their contmuation, them topmost layer, the realization 
of values is to him simply the highest achievement of the broad, un- 
broken, harmomous and majestic stream of happemng which releases 
all reahty from its womb 

The work in which all these ideas are most confidently and consis- 
tently apphed to a concrete problem of historical research is Memecke’ s 
first magnum opus entitled Weltburgertum und Nationalstaat — ‘The 
Humamtaiian Ideal and the National State’ * published m 1907 It is, 

’ Beuiteibmg Rankes, 1913, reprinted m Preussen imd Deutschland im 19 
Jahlmndert, 1918, cf p 365 

“ Weltburgertum must not be translated ‘internationalism’ or ‘cosmopolitanism’ 
because these terms have m English much too sober a connotation Weltburgertum 
means ‘umveisal brotherhood', ‘the brotherhood of man’ It is a word filled with the 
sentiment found m SchiUer’s ode An die Freude and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
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like all Meinecke’s major efforts, a contribution to the history of ideas 
and deals with the development of German thinking on the subject of 
the state in tlie hundred and twenty years preceding the foundation of 
the Reich in 1871 As Memecke sees matters, the story is one of con- 
stantly increasing reahsm, of a constantly growing msight mto the true 
nature of the state When it opens, the Germans m general, and their 
intellectual leaders in particular, are caught up m all sorts of over- 
ideahstic, semi-utopian fancies which will never do for this hard and 
interest-dominated world They see the state not as a nodus of power 
but rather as an educational institution, as a moral agent ‘That the 
sTate IS in the first place power, and a power movmg m accordance with 
Its own inherent drives,’ he wntes of the Freiherr vom Stem, character- 
izing a whole generation rather than one man — ‘that he did not want to 
admit ’ 1 Only slowly does the reahzation gam ground that a state i s 
like an individual, in fact is a kmd of individual, which asserts_ itself in 
the world, which deares to hve the life given to it, to, hve it freely, fully, 
unrestrainedly, an individual which will not be contained and chamed 
do\TO by'mbrhl preachmg, however well-meant and filled with pathos, 
hut which will unfold its bemg and fulfil itself with irrepressible vital 
energy and might. In the end there appear three ‘hberators’ ® — Hegel, 
Ranke and Bismarck, who bnng German pohtical thought mto hne 
. With pohtical reahties The state is at long last accorded ‘autonomy’, 
" jit is loosened from the ‘heteronomous’ shackles of morahty Memecke 
is full of admiration for the older thinkers such as Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, Schiller, Novahs and Friednch Schlegel, mdeed, he sympathizes 
with their idealism Yet, m spite of this sympathy, he calls their humani- 
tanan ideal ‘a poison which the body had to evacuate if it was agam 
ito function naturally’, and descnbes Bismarck as ‘the doctor’ who 
^ I achieved this salutary purgation ® Realpolitik was to Meinecke at this 
jimcture the only real and reahstic politics 
How, this account of what had happened broadly agreed m its basic 
outlme with the ideas all educated Germans had of then own mental 
development, they all thought that mtemationahsm had waned and 
nationahsm had waxed smce the mih-eighteenth century Memecke’s 
Siholarly achievement consisted in the proof that thmgs were not quite 
so simple as they appeared, that there had not, m fact, been the death 
of one philosophy and the birth of another, but a much more complex 
change which it required great finesse to brmg out Internationalism 
had appeared in two forms in German history, m the classicistic form 
which we find in, say, Humboldt and Schiller, and m the romantical 
form of which, among others, Novahs is a typical representative The 
classicists ‘misunderstood’ the nature and the importance of the national 
state because they had their eyes fixed on the humamtanan ideal it was 
‘Ed 1922. p 189 »/6irf,178 ^Ibid,f^26 
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humanity on which they lavished their love, the human kmd, not Ger- 
many As Schiller said m a couplet (which, surprisingly, Memecke fails 
to quote) 

Vainly you try, O Germans, to form yourselves mto a nation 

Do what you can and form more fully yourselves into men 
The Romantics were not concerned with all human bemgs, but only 
with Christendom Then ideal was the umversal empire of the Middle 
Ages, an empire symbolized by the Pope rather than the worldly ruler 
But, as far as the national state and its ‘right to live’ was concerned, this 
philosophy came m the end to very much the same as the other. Both 
looked down on the national state and regarded its drive for power as 
unjustified and unjustifiable 

Nevertheless, m spite of this negative attitude of classicism and 
romanticism to the national state, both had, as Memecke’s analysis 
shows, also a positive contnbution to make to the coming nationahsm 
of the German people and to their successful effort to build a German 
power-state The classicist ideal was closely akin to eighteenth-century 
rationalism and mdividuahsm and to the theory of popular sovereignty 
It saw the state as growing out of a contiat social, almost as something 
that can be made by the citizens who compose it That was not a bad 
ideology to adopt for a nation which had not as yet a state of its own, 
which was faced with the task of organizing itself in a new Reich It 
was an ideology, moreover, which, by its whole social complexion was 
bound to appeal to the broad bourgeois masses, to the middle classes, 
and to mterest them in, and mobilize them for, a programme of political 
action, a programme of state-making Romanticism, on the other hand, 
rejected both rationalism and mdividuahsm, and put all its trust m 
the lastmg things, in tradition But tradition had not only brought down 
from the past the ideal of a umversal empire which, after all, had ceased 
to exist, It had also brought down the reahty of the concrete states, 
which, between them, covered the territory of the German nation, the 
reahty of Prussia and Bavaria and Saxony and all the rest These states 
were, to some extent at any rate, hallowed by the romantical wnters 
They were good because they had grown, because they were rooted in 
the sound subsoil of the popular spirit, because they had been shaped, 
m the course of the centuries, by generations of devoted and patriotic 
men, because they were the wisdom of the fatheis become flesh In these 
states the Germans had already a bnd of political life, and that agam 
was not a bad thmg for a nation which was so apt to chase the wiU-of- 
the-wisp of umversal brotherhood, which was pohtically so immature 
and childlike The loyalty to these particular states was most mtense m 
the nobihty, and it was from its ranks that the ablest admmistrators had 
always come, and would have to come for a long tune even after any 
xxin 
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political reconstruction If this political reconstruction could be so 
organized as to preserve the traditional states, there was hope that it 
would not only be accepted but also furthered and made mto a success 
by the class v/hich as yet mattered most in Germany, the nobihty 
But this was just the difficulty How could you have a new state if the 
old states were to he preserved? Pnma facie, the thmg looked impossible 
After the virtual expulsion of Austna, the problem was essentially the 
problem of Prussia It was perhaps conceivable that a citizen of the 
tiny dukedom of Teck should learn to love both his narrower fatherland 
of Teck and his wider fatherland, the Reich, but it was not conceivable, 
for many at any rate, that the Prussian should ever be anythmg but a 
Prussian Prussia was too big to play second fiddle to the Reich, the 
Retch seemed unattamable while she lasted Thus there arose the de- 
mand, especially m the south-west, that Prussia should immolate herself 
on the altar of German umty, m practical terms, that she should be 
dismembered and broken up mto her constituent provmces New hfe, 
people hke the brothers von Gagem felt, is possible only when old life 
is removed, and nobody can serve two masters The efforts to solve the 
German question by thus device form the subject matter of the second 
half of Weltbilrgertum und Nationalstaat, but the decisive problem is 
still the same as in the first part It was unpohtical, unreahsUc, utopian, 
Memecke implies all along, to expect so strong and strapping an 
‘individual’ as Prussia to commit suicide The Gagerns simply remained 
in the old blindness, in the old inabihty to understand what a state really 
IS On Dec 1, 1812, the Freiherr vom Stem had wntten to Count 
Munster ‘Put mto the place of Prussia what you hke, dissolve it it 
IS good, if it can be done ’ But it can/mt be done, Memecke asserts (m 
flagrant opposition to what he was to recommend later)— as httle as a 
hving body can legitimately be dissected No, German pohtical umty 
can only come if German pohtical diversity is preserved at the same time 
Needless to say, it was Bismarck who, in Meinecke’s opmion, solved 
the German question without either kilhng the old form of German 
political life, the particular state, or cramping its new and wider form, 
the Reich In his achievement old tradition and new creation seem 
hannomously reconciled Memecke did not belong to the extreme 
idolaters of the Iron Chancellor, yet he, too, paid his tribute at the altar 
where all his fellow-nationals worshipped The empire which emerged 
from the cnsis of 1871 is praised by our historian as the true fulfihnent 
of both the dominant tendencies observable in German intellectual life 
since the middle of the eighteenth century It is seen both as a product 
of the national will and as a thing that grew and has its roots m the past, 
as a state which both the hberal and the conservative, both the bouigeois 
and the anstocratic forces in the country could accept and cherish 
‘ Preussen imd Deutschland im 19 Jahrhundert, 1918, p 5 
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The master stroke was the mahng of an assembly of delegates from the 
member states, the Bmdesrat, mto the sovereign authority of the new 
constitution Thus the old was integiated m the new, the new and the 
old were m a manner identical, and everythmg was for the very best 

From this point of view, even the most sinister aspects of the Bis- 
marckian solution appear m a favourable hght There can have been 
few people m the hberal camp, either m Germany or abroad, who did 
not object to the decidedly anti-democratic, anti-constitutional char- 
acter of Prussian government prior to 1918 The masses of the popula- 
tion had very little say in the afifaurs of this greatest and most important 
of all the Bundesstaaten But, Memecke argues, what would have hap- 
pened if Bismarck had made Prussia as democratic as the Reich, if, for 
instance, he had granted the same umversal franchise? There would then 
have been two parhaments side by side, and it is mconceivable that 
they should have hved m permanent peace with each other Just by 
denymg to Prussia the central institution of the modem state, just by 
keeping her shghtly antiquated, did this gemus manage to construct a 
machme whose wheels were certam to turn m harmony, for the benefit 
of the whole 

pus whole mterpretation of the work of 1871 is, of course, no more 
than a particular application of Meinecke’s general philosophy of 
universal opturusm, of Meinecke’s ‘objective ideahsm’, to a concrete 
theme. An entirely different estimate of the Bismarckian Reich is just 
as possible, an interpretation m which the whites m Memecke’s picture 
appear black, and the blacks white By keeping Prussia m the form of 
a pre-democratic, authontanan regime, that cleverest of all clever 
Machiavelhans managed to exclude the liberal and the Cathohc, that is 
to say, essentially mternationahst, populations of the Rhmeland and 
Westphaha from aU influence m the state, and by throwmg, in the 
Bundesstaat, the whole weight of Prussia into the scales of imhtarism 
and reaction, he kept the progressive forces of liberal Baden and 
Catholic Bavana permanently impotent, thus creating that Wilhelm- 
inian Reich which we all know, that Reich whose arrogance and 
aggressiveness was bound to shatter the peace of the world If Bis- 
marck’s creation was really a synthesis of the classical and romantical 
tendencies and traditions, as Memecke mamtams, what, we must ask, 
had happened to the behef m umversal brotherhood of the one, and to 
the Chnstian cathohcity of the other? Surely, they weie not much in 
evidence on the parade grounds on which the German youths were 
teamed to be Husaren and Uhlanen for the greater glory of the father- 
land! Memecke assuies us that ‘the idea of umversahsm’ was still present 
as an ‘undefinable vital breath’ ^ We must be charitable here and re- 
member that he is wnting in 1907, before the big battahons were as yet 
^ Weltbargertum und Natiomhtoat, p 328 
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on the maich But even if something of this ‘undefinable vital breath’ 
still seemed to he over Germany, it cannot have been very strong, for 
It was all too easily extinguished m the roarmg of the guns 
It was not so much nationahsm which produced Memecke’s wrong- 
headed picture of recent German history (though nationahsm had some- 
thing to do with It) for Memecke was at heart a hberal, it was much 
rather that ‘classical hberalism’ m which he mdulged, that Leibmzian- 
Smithian-Rankean ideology which fancied that aU is for the best m this 
best of all possible worlds There is no more characteristic passage in 
the whole five hundred and fifty pages of Weltburgertum md National- 
staat than the few fines with winch he ends his chapter on Friedrich 
Schlegel In him, Memecke tells us, ‘tjte concept of the nation and its 
self-determination was hedged round*and hemmed in by ideas which 
threatened to stifle it’ And he continues, giving what is essentially a 
summary of his whole work ‘Already humanitarian enhghtenment had 
been ethical and — cum grano sabs — ^rehgious m content Romantical 
umversahsm was also ethical and par excellence rehgious The ethos 
here and there was different, but the rationahsts and the romantics 
had a common adversary m the stat^f the ancien rigime which, in their 
opinion, was unethical — and, indeed, in the power-political state as 
such Both chided as blind lust of doimnation what is founded m the 
nature of the state itself, what was a consequence of its self-preseiwation 
and self-determination They morahzed from the outside instead of try- 
ing to understand the nature of the state from the inside, they failed to 
comprehend that the ethical has, besides its umversal, an individual and 
concrete aspect, and that, under this aspect, even the apparent immor- 
al of the state’s power-political egoism can be ethically justified 
For what springs from the deepest individual nature of a being cannot 
be unethical In the discussion of a man of Meinecke’s stature, 
harsh words do not flow easily from the pen. Yet can this atti- 
tude be called anything but foolish'^ Probably the older Memecke, the 
Memecke of 1950, a much tried and much chastened man, would 
have agreed 


II 

The optimistic ‘classical hberalism’ of this early period asserted itself 
for the last time in Meinecke’s courageous address to the Berhn 
Academy of January 27, 1916, entitled Germanischer und Romanischei 
Geist iin Wandel derdeutschen Geschichtsauffassung Following Rankean 
conceptions, Memecke asserted that, in spite of the war, Germany and 
France were and remained a cultural commumty The struggle would 
only serve to awaken the potentiahties which slumbered m the one 
^ Loc cit , p 91 seq Our italics 
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nation as well as in the other ^ Two years latei, theie is a radical change 
of mood On November 10, 1918, Memecke made the following entry 
into his diary ‘The dam has broken How has this come about"? In the 
last analysis through impersonal causes"?’ ® Brief as it is, this last sen- 
tence allows us to look deeply into our historian’s mind It shows him 
parting with the Identitatsphilosophie of his youth, the theory that aU 
conspires, by some hidden prmciple, for the best of all There are, he 
now begins to see, certam causal tendencies operative in history, which 
run counter to men’s dreams and wishes and cannot be controlled by 
them ^ A cleavage opens up before his eyes between the Is and the 
Ought Henceforth his world-view is duahstic and laden with doubt and 
anxi^ 

The Sirst of his basic convictions which Memecke saw himself forced 
to abandon under the impact of events was conception of the 
relationship between mdividual action and objective tendencies in his- 
tory The statesman and the drift of development had been seen as 
cb-operators before, as equal partners m a synthesizing process which 
accommodates and does justice to them both, now they become 
antagomsts, enemies at war with each other ‘"Die [political] peisonahty’, 
Memecke now writes, ‘can reach the height of histoncal achievement 
only by a hard, pamful, and often tragic struggle with the supra- 
mdividual powers ’ ^ There is no longer a harmonia praestabibtd at the 
baclToTthings which would keep them in step. But it is not only man 
and mass, the individual and the drift of the age, which confront each 
other as contenders for power and domination, it is also man and 
moira, man and fate, and the dice is heavily loaded m favour of the 
latter Memecke discoveis the problem of freedom versus necessity to 
which he had been blind before, and history becomes for him, what it 
had been to MachiaveUi, an unendmg contest between fortum andj \- 
^irti{ The happy insistence that man is free, so characteristic of the first! 
period, gives way to the searchmg question how free is mao'? Memecke 
never found a satisfactory answer to this query, neither m historical 
expeiience nor in philosophical speculation Even at the end of his life 
he called ‘umversal histoi'y’ an ‘enigmatic texture pf necessity and 
freedom’ ® The common run of histonans does not worry about meta- 
physical enigmata of this kind, Memecke lived with it as one lives with 
a skeleton in the cupboard, and its presence oveishadowed all his work 
and thought aftei 1918 

^ Cf especially the final passus as reprinted in Preussen wid Deutschland an 19 
Jahihundert, 1918, p 121 

“ Stiassburg, Freibwg, Beilm, 1901-1919, Ei mnei imgen, 1949, p 271 
’ Cf particularly Nach dei Revolution, 1919, p 10 seq where there is a good deal 
of talk of the ‘iron chain of causes’, of ‘unavoidable destiny’, etc , etc 
‘ Staat und Fei sanlichkeit, 1933, preface 
' Aphonsmen und Skizzen zur Geschichte, 1942, p 30 
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Meinecke himseif said good-bye to his early philosophy in the essay 
(already mentioned) entitled Kausalitaten und Werte in der Geschichte 
which It must have cost him a great deal to write and even more to 
pubhsh The toad Leibniz— Goethe— Ranke had never doubted that 
whatever the play of the causal forces m the umverse had created was 
in Itself emmently valuable, for was it not an emanation of that mysteri- 
ous life which is the value of all values, an incarnation and concretiza- 
hon of the divine? Commg down to earth, Memecke abandoned this 
monism for a much more complex and, mdeed, mtemally riven world- 
view There is a sphere of reahty, he now taught, m which ideas and 
ideals have it all their own way This is the world of culture m the 
narrowest sense of the word, the world of contemplation as he also 
sometimes calls it Rehgion and art, philosophy and scientific specula- 
tion belong to it Over agamst it, there stands another sphere of reality 
in which ideas and ideals have no place Here thmgs are happerung of 
themselves, as it were, as the senseless and meamngless workings-out 
of independent and uncontrollable natural forces. Through many 
stretches of history, for instance, the population-figure has been gomg 
up, because geistfremde Malthusian prmciple of population has been 
at work. The social and pohtical life of men is taking place m between 
these two spheres, m an intermediate belt of existence, m which values 
and causahties clash and come to grips with each other, in which a 
compromise— in so far as one is possible— is bemg worked out between 
Na ture and Spirit, in which there tends to estabhsh itself an equfiibrium 
oT the Is and the Ought which can he higher up or lower down but 
which in any case wiU be unstable and shifting and ever threatened by 
the bhnd and brutal powers wellmg up from below It is m this dusky 
regionthat'ihe scene of our active Itfe is laid, and we can never hope to 
escape it It is m this dusky region, too, that the histonan must do his 
work. It IS well-mgh impossible for him to achieve a proper under- 
standing of the phenomena entrusted to his care, for where Nature and 
the Spint are mixed, everythmg must appear strangely contradictory 
The face of history is a sphinx-hke face The enigma concermng freedom 
and necessity re-emerges here in the lorm of the mescapable but m- 
soluble question, how far reahty is shaped by the free and responsible 
deeds of men, and how far by the bhnd and imperative needs of life 
‘Culture restmg on spontaneity, on the creation of spiritual and moral 
values, and yet closely tied to the causahties of the biological and 
mechanical kind — that is the nddle which the histonan cannot solve ’ ^ 
Like the Troglodyte, he is condemned for ever to grope about in the 
dark 

These considerations mark an open retreat from the position of 
objective idealism ‘The systems of Identitat,’ Memecke wrote m his 
‘ Kausalitaten und Werte, as reprinted m Schaffender Spiegel, 1948, p 82. 
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great work of the ’twenties, Bie Idee dei Staatsrason m der neueren 
Geschichte, ‘which wanted to fuse Spirit and Nature, reason and reahty 
m an intimate umty and harmony, have collapsed, because the 
construction carrying them has proved too weak in face of the un- 
demable facts of experience and history ’ Hegehamsm comes in now for 
particularly pungent cnticism and condemnation Meinecke accuses it, 
and justly, of an ‘mchnation all too quickly to sanction and to ethicize 
factual developments’, and pillories it for its unfortunate tendency to 
justify and, indeed, to idealize all the excesses of power pohtics, including 
even war ^ Is it not clear that in and behind these criticisms of the 
author of the Philosophie der Weltgeschichte there hides also some frank 
self-cnticism df the author of Weltburgertum und Nationaktaatl Few 
men have ever more clearly and contntely taken leave of their own past 
than Fnednch Memecke 

But every retreat has a double direction and phes between two fixed 
points — the one to be forsaken, the other to be taken up Where was 
Memecke going after 1918'? If we remain within Dilthey’s ternary 
scheme (which is reasonable because it is smgularly fitted to char- 
acterize the mental joumeyings of our author), we can say that he could 
either have moved towards the ‘ideahsm of freedom’, i e the Kantian 
or Christian view of the world, or towards a more matenalistic inter- 
pretation of reahty Confronted with this choice, he decided for the 
latter alternative This does not mean that he ever became a true 
materiahst, he was too deeply imbued with the general idealistic tradi- 
tion of his country to turn, say, Darwiman or Spencenan But a good 
deal of the materiahstic outlook and mode of thought did infiltrate into 
his philosophy and established itself there, as we shall see And this is 
characteristic — characteristic both of Memecke and of objective ideahsm 
in general For ‘objective’ idealism is much less ideahstic than its label 
would lead "one to assume The objective spirit or world-soul which it 
sets up as the ultimate reahty is all too closely coimected with the 
material world to be more than an aspect or content of it, and little more 
than a shift m emphasis is needed for an ‘idealist’ of this vanety to shp 
into some kmd of matenahsm or semi-materialism as happened to 
Meinecke after he had, through war and revolution, become aware of 
the disharmonies of hfe 

The subject of investigation to which Meinecke turned his attention 
after his plulosophical disillusionment was the great theme of power 
pohtics, of Machiavelhsm Of all the phenomena of the middle sphere 
wheie man and fate are locked m battle and values and causahties stnve 
agamst each other, the state is the most important, and the attraction 
of the matter for the historian is obvious Here, if anywhere, past and 

^ Second German ed , 1925, pp 469 and 531 Cf also ibid, 459 seq , 505 seq , 
536 seq Engbsli text, below, pp 377, 425, 368 seq , 405 seq , 428 seq. 
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future, history and pohtics meet and can enlighten and promote each 
other ^ But Meinecke’s choice of subject was by no means determined 
by theoretical considerations only He also had a very practical object 
in view when he wrote his book on the doctrine of raison d'itat, namely, 
to prove to the world that Germany was not the only country which 
had, in modern hmes, pursued a ruthless and sometimes immoral 
power-pohcy The theory of Machiavelhsm was developed by an 
Italian, its most consummate practitioner was a Frenchman, namely 
Richelieu, and it was French history which showed its worst excesses 
m St Bartholomew’s Night and the murders of August and September, 
1792 As for the Enghsh, the maxun ‘my country right or wrong’ has 
sunk so deeply into their subconsciousness that they have never even 
felt the presence of a moral problem in power-pohtical action, yet 
this very fact has led them to the ‘most elfective kmd of Machiavelhsm’ 
m practice ® Memecke does not exactly undertake to whitewash Ger- 
many, but he insists and tries to demonstrate that, in Machiavelhsm, 
we are confronted with an all-human, and all too hunian, phenomenon 
Now, throughout modem history, two theones concerning power 
politics have run side by side and contended with each other for the 
mastery of men’s mmds The one has come down from the Stoa and the 
Chnstian fathers, it condemned the state and all its works, and induced 
a Jakob Burckhardt to express the opmion that the state — ^the state as 
such — was evil The other is of more recent origin and assumes m-d-vis 
the statesman, even the statesman greedy for domination and bent 
upon conquest, an understanding attitude It sees m the pleonexia of 
the state a phenomenon which it is useless to bemoan because it is 
simply natural The state can as httle nd itself of its drive for self- 
assertion as we qua individuals can rise above our desire to survive In 
fact, the two tendencies are m a manner identical because the state is 
essentially a vital something, a vital bemg, which must hve and even 
grow hke all other organic wholes Meinecke’s materiahsm consisted 
in this that he took his place alongside the second tradihon, the tradi- 
tion which tends to divorce pohhcs from morahty and develops it along 
‘realistic’ lines ‘The state is bent upon power as man on nourishment, 
mdeed, it is even more insatiable than he is Tins insight was 
our starting-point So far one may and must go in one’s concessions 
to the naturalistic empiricism of the late nmeteenth century, to all the 
facts of the natural and nocturnal side of human existence, to the 
mechanical and biological causahties, which modern positivism 
IS wont to underhne ’ ® Positivism is indeed one-sided m its emphasis of 
those aspects of political hfe which the Victorians called ‘unlovely’, but 
whether one-sided or not, it seems to the Memecke of this period to 


^ Cf loc cU , p 359, below p 287 * Loc 
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have understood the essential truth, the truth that the lust for power is 
indomitable and nses up from the very roots of reahity, from the darkest 
and most unfathomable depths of being 
Meinecke found the choice between the two competmg pomts of 
view rathei easy He descnbes and distinguishes them in one con- 
nection as ‘reahsm’ and ‘moralisin’,^ and these words themselves show 
why he embraced the one and rejected and scorned the other Men like 
Machiavelh knew what the world was hke, men like Hugo Grotius 
did not Th^e morahsts hved in a dream world and pursued such phan- 
tasmagorias as the best state and the natural law, the realists dealt with 
tangible facts and the foices which actually move the pohtical mech- 
anism Their attitude was akm to that of the scholar and the scientist, 
and the historian must, for this reason alone, take his place by their 
side iMl votaries of learning, even if they are historians and pohtical* 
theonsts rather than physicists and biologists, must concern themselves ' 
with thmgs as they are, and not as they ougjit to be, to turn from reahty 
to speculation is to turn from the modem mind back to mediaeval 
obscurantism, is to extinguish the hght of scholarship and science 
If there are stiH thinkers who, like the monks of old, assume a pulpit 
tone when they come to speak of pohtical realities— Meinecke was 
probably t hink ing at times of his contemporaiy and feUow-national 
Friednch Wilhelm Foeister when he wrote Die Idee der Staatsrason ^ 
— their appearance is to be regretted as a grotesque anachronism 
Thus Memecke fancied that his whole approach was determmed, not by 
opimon, but by scholarship, not by prejudice, but by science 
A context in which we can clearly discern the character of Memecke’s 
point of view occurs in his discussion of Fredenck the Great Cesare 
Borgia’s henchman m the Romagna had been a certam Ramiro d’Orco 
who had m the course of time become thoroughly hateful to the local 
population Borgia, setting aside aU the man’s claims to his gratitude, 
had him executed, and executed in such a homble manner that the 
people of the Romagna were as much disgusted as they were reheved 
Frederick the Great found this deed, this misdeed, appalhng What 
right had the arch-cnmmal Borgia, he asks, to pumsh this fiend, who 
was, after all, only his own self m immature? Memecke does not judge 
m the same way He refuses to be swept off his feet by moral indigna- 
tion, he tries to understand even where he cannot approve, even where 
he recoils from the facts What happened when Ramiro d’Orco was cut 
in two and his gory halves publicly exhibited on the market square of 
Cesena, was the estabhshment of a state of law and order by a method 
opposed to law and order— was the leahzation of a good end by a bad 
means ‘That even m this case a gruesome taison d'etat was at work and 
struggled out of darkness towards the light’, he wntes against Fredenck, 

^ Loc Ci/.p 175, below p 139 “ £oc ci/,p 531 je? , below p 425 
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here the mouthpiece of the despised moralizmg attitude, ‘ — that he re- 
fused to acknowledge ’ ^ 

The general practice of the principle of raison d’itat — the pursuit of 
pohtical, especially power-pohtical, ends by all necessary means, if 
need be, even the most immoral ones — seemed to Meinecke a typical 
phenomenon of the middle sphere, the sphere between causalities and 
values. Nature and Spint, Is and Ought He calls the state an ‘amphi- 
bian creature’, 2 a cross between two elements, one high, one low 
‘By Its uncanny connection with certain verities and values of pohtical 
life’, we read in Die Idee der Staatsrason, ‘MachiaveUism became a vital 
power in history ’ ® We must not ciiticize a MachiaveUi or a Richeheu, 
a CampaneUa or a Bismarck because it is a fact that they were not 
altogether free, that the ships which they steered, or for the steenng 
of which they provided textbooks, were tied to theu own pre-deter- 
mined course, however hard the man at the wheel nught work his 
rudder The state, Meinecke says m one connection, ‘is in bond to the 
natural laws of the struggle for survival’, m another he speaks of the 
‘iron logic of power’, and in a third he calls ‘the discovery of the neces- 
sary character of pohtical action the mighty kernel of truth m 
Machiavelh’s Principe' * The hst of these quotations could easily be 
lengthened The elementary biotic ‘striving for security and self-pre- 
servation at any price’ ® is behind all conduct accordmg to raison d’itat, 
and to condemn and curse it is about as reasonable as to condemn and 
curse the leopard for its spots 

But there is a second reason why the historian should not condemn 
and cuise MachiaveUism, even though his conscience can never con- 
done It The practice and pohcy of raison d’itat is not devoid of a certain 
ethical side or aspect Meinecke’s argument in this respect is a little 
diffuse and ill-organized, but three or four important pomts seem to 
stand outii.Ihe state, and the modem state in particular, is not only 
identified with power but also concerned with culture lUsJhe shell as 
it were within which aU the higher life of the nation is takmg place, and 
if that shell were broken, the cold blast of the world’s wmds would c hill 
and kiU it Secondly, the very cunmng which characterizes the Machia- 
velhan prince has defimte salutary consequences Clever fox that he is, 
he will calculate the pros and cons of every step and thereby repress his 
passions and resort to reason MachiaveUism is usuaUy described as the 
maxim that the end justifies the means, Memecke emphasizes that it is 
also the doctrine according to which the end controls the means He 
saw in the development, through science and technology, of means so 

‘ Lac at , p 366, below p 292 « Loc at , p 503, below p 404 

^ Lac eil,p 250, below p 199 
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powerful that they can hardly be controlled, the most unfortunate 
feature of recent tunes, and his remarks in this respect ^ are even more 
true since the invention of the hydrogen bomb than they were m 
1924, Thirdly, the statesman who pursues power for its own sake may 
come to pursue it for the sake of a higher value, may apply it in the 
service of the common weal There is a deal of difference between the 
man who says T6tat c’est moi’ and the man who describes hunself as 
‘le premier domestique’ or ‘le premier ministre dii peuple’ Of course, 
even Frederick of Prussia, who loved the latter phrases, was actuated 
by the drive for do min ation, heaven and hell cannot be neatly separated 
in pohtics, and this makes it so amphibian a phenomenon, so two- 
sided a sword But the very fact that there is an ^gekc side to it as well 
as a demomac one should not escape notice't^jfmaUy, the statesman, 
though in the gnp of powers far stronger than he is, is yet not altogether 
a puppet danghng on a stnng We do not know and cannot say how 
free man is, but we must not regard him as an abject slave Perhaps we 
come near to Meinecke’s true opinion if we characterize it with the 
help of a catch-phrase corned by Auguste Comte, the father of posi- 
tivism, to whose way of thinking Meinecke came nearer than he ever 
reahzed Comte speaks of a. fatality modifiable of social life, and some- 
thmg like this Memecke must have had m mind when he thought of 
raison d'itat as ‘the vein of the state developing from the natural to- 
wards the spiritual’,® as a phenomenon which roots m and grows out of 
the soil of causahty and yet stretches upward towards the empyrean 
of values, the reach of freedom In this spirit, Memecke also conceived 
lus postulate of pohtical ethics ‘To spintualize and moralize the state 
in which one hves, even if one knows that this can never wholly suc- 
ceed, is, next to the demand to raise one’s own personahty spiritually 
and morally to a higher plane, the highest of the claims which can be 
laid upon ethical conduct ’ ® 

It IS at this point that a cntique of Memecke from the position of the 
‘ideahsm of freedom’ can begin If it is true, as he admits, that man has 
some mfluence on the course of events, then the question anses whether 
his aim can ever be legitimately less than the mastery of these events 
If it IS true, as he also admits, that we have, all of ns, a firm inner con- 
viction of our hberty and responsibility, then it must surely be main- 
tained by the moral man that we have, none of us, a right to plead the 
excuse of force majeure before the judgment seat of ethics Meinecke 
himself comes to meet this argument half way He distinguishes the 
internal policies of the modern state from its external policies ‘In the 
mtenor of the states’, he writes, ‘the raison d'itat can remain m harmony 
with law and morality because this is possible and feasible, because 
1 Lo 'c at , p 527, below p 421 f “ Loc at , p 511, below p 409 
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no other power interferes with that of the state ’ But m the relation of 
one state to another, this is not so ‘Law can only be preserved if there 
IS a strong hand which is able and leady to enforce it Otherwise there 
supervenes the state of nature in which each one tries to secure his 
supposed right with the means which are at his disposal ’ This precisely 
IS the position in the field of world affairs ‘Above states’, Hegel says, 
‘there is no praetor ' ^ We may, for argumenf s sake, admit that this is 
so today m point of fact But it is not fact that we are discussing here, 
it IS possibihties Memecke argues all along as if there could never be a 
judge above soverS^ nations, as if the laws of nature themselves had 
decreed that world peace should never be more than an armed armistice 
And this, surely, must be demed Meinecke himself knows full well that 
Machiav elhsm is essentially a modern phenomenon A| Jong as the 
power of the high and mighty was yet embedded in an aU-embracmg 
matrix of morahty, as it was m the Middle Ages, it remained compara- 
ti^vely harmless, even though all the temptations to its use and abuse 
.^tpch have reared their head smce the Renaissanc^were already present 
under the surface, and, mdeed, even though they already showed 
themselves at times The morahzation of international relations may 
be a daunting task, it remains a task of modern man all the same What 
k«ps the law of the jungle going in the sphere of power pohtics is not 
natural n ecessity but the immoral cynicism of the few_ and the moral 
inertia of the many 

As for Friedrich Meinecke, his weakness manifestly consisted in his 
total inabihty.even to conceive of a more closelyjoiit-world orde r In 
spite of his emphatic demand ‘that the . deification of the state , . 
must cease’,-_hecould_not bring EilSself tV see'the Leviathan tamed, the 
gffost of M achiavelHsm laid. The national state is no longer to him the 
supreme value, but it is still an ultimate value But even this is to exalt 
It above its proper station For this reason, the spint and trend of Die 
Idee der Staatsrason is not so different from that of Weltburgei turn und 
Natwmlstaat as might be expected Injioth books there is an attempt 
to defend the state against the ‘encroachments’ of an ideal which is 
supposed to be ahen and incompatible with its natuie Memecke’s 
conversion to a new philosophy had indeed been genuine, but it had 
been woefully inadequate at the same time If he had entrusted hims elf, 
after 1918, to the ‘idealism of freedom’, mstead of dallying half way 
between the objective ideahsm of Goethe and the mateiiahsm of Dar- 
win, he would have learned to understand that the state has indeed a 
place in the great hierarchy of being, but that it is only a humble place, 
a place nearer the bottom than the apex He would then have realized 
that there can only be one categorical imperative for the statesman— 

^ Die Idee der StaatsrHson, toe cil,p 17. below p 14 
• Loc cn , p 537, below p 429 
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as for every other man — namely to seek first the kmgdom of God and 
His righteousness, and that all the evils m our hfe— including those of 
Machiavellism— spring from one source, namely men’s wanton habit 
of raising the things of this world to a pinnacle of glory to which they 
have no claim 


111 

It IS a question which would remain speculative even if we had a deep- 
digging and well-documented biography of Meinecke, how far the 
events of the year 1933, Hitler’s accession to power, mfluenced his 
thought, and in particular how far they prepared that half-turn towards 
the ‘ideahsm of freedom’ which is charactenstic of his closing years 
Much can perhaps be adduced in support of the opimon that the change 
of heart came only after 1945, after what Meinecke himself has callSi 
‘the German catastrophe’ But it cannot be overlooked that senous 
doubts concerning the soundness of ‘objective idealism’, even in the 
reduced and sobered seim-matenahstic version which he had adopted, 
appeared a good deal earlier, foietellmg the virtual abandonment of 
the position which he had stnven so hard to maintam after life itself 
seemed to have condemned it In a lecture which he gave to the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences on the fiftieth anmversary of Ranke’s death, i e 
in 1936 — a lecture which is still in essence a panegync — he raised the 
question whether Ranke ‘had been able fully to appreciate the mo- 
mentous problem of theodicy, the existence of evil in the world’, ^ and 
answered it, by implication at any rate, m the negative After the victory 
of a movement which he regarded as the expression of dark and de- 
structive, if deep, national forces, the problem of evil in history seemed 
to him to clamour more than any other for the attention of the philo- 
sophically inchned historian 

One o f the flaws which Meinecke now began to detect in Ranke’s 
over-a ll conception of histbiyi was the failure to allow for the influence 
of chance or accident on the course of events ® The longer he hved, 
and the less he liked what he saw befoTe his eyes, the more convinced 
Meinecke became that tks was a major factor in historical life and 
one whose intervention was almost totally evil In one connection he 
calls it ‘a gateway through which somethmg senseless constantly 
"threatens to break mto history and often enough has broken into it’ “ 
In fact, chance now became one of his whipping boys, the culprit who 
was responsible for many, if not for all the evils which have befaUeu 
Germany in tins century The personal chaiacter of the Kaiser, the 

1 Die Entstehimg des Historismiis, ed 1946, Appendix, p 628 
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election of the weakling and dotard Hmdenburg, the obsessional nature 
of Hitlei, even General Groner’s diabetes are, m Die Deutsche Kata- 
strophe of 1946, held up as so many ‘accidents’, unnecessary in them- 
selves, which have pushed the cart deeper and deeper mto the mud It 
IS difficult not to see in this deus ex machma a device of special pleadmg, 
and a pretty poor one at that At the beginnmg of the eighteenth century 
Montesquieu, m a passage of his Considerations sur les Romains (which 
Meinecke himself quotes in a work of this period),^ had already given 
the right answer to such attempts to procure a national ahbi incidents 
do occur in history, he had said m substance But their power to change 
the drift of development comes only from the general tendencies of the 
age with which they link up Hitler was not somethmg that happened 
to Germany He was the product of her history and psychology 
" However, the emphasis on chance, on the role of purely accidental 
unmotivated happemngs on the drama of history, is not the only new 
feature of Meinecke’s historical thmkmg after 1933 K^dred in nature 
but more fundamental nx. impprJE is _the fact that h^^ now begms to 
speculate m terms of destmy, of fate, of fatedness The concept of 
causahty, appearing m the inter-war period, thickens, as it were, man’s 
feedom, his ability to master the inherent tendencies of reahty, is seen 
iQ, dimmer and dimmer colours ‘Do you not see, ant, that you are 
merely crawlmg on the great wheel of fatality’ — this sombie word of 
Herder’s is symbolic of Meinecke’s mood in these years ® His greatest 
work. Die Entstehung des Histonsmus, first pubhshed in 1936, bears 
many traits of a pessimistic outlook The historian’s task, we are told 
in It, is a tragic one He perceiv es, as fie works through ins materials, 
that life IS full o^qssibihties, of promises, of hopes, but he perceives 
also thatlew p^thern are ever allowed to come to fruition He beholds 
many seedlings wluch, if they could have grown accordmg to their own 
nature, would have become straight and handsome trees, but which the 
unkind blast of reahty has broken mto crooked form ‘FuH historism’, 
he wntes, ‘implies the ability of resignation, and demands respect for 
fate ’ ® Nature and necessity are our masters, and who can escape their 
empire’ 

Removed from the editorial chair of the Histonsche Zeitschrift, for- 
bidden to teach and cut off from public life in general, Meinecke retired 
into a private world of his own which even the power of totahtanan 
dictatorship could not destroy, into the congenial company of the men 
whom he loved most — Moser, Herder and Goethe Die Entstehung des 
Histonsmus is in essence an investigation of their view of history, 
preceded by a study of those predecessors outside Germany which 
made their work possible To write on the subject was an old wish of 
^ Die Entstehung des Histonsmus, ed 1946, p 146 
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Memecke’s Already Die Idee der Staatsrason contains, explicitly as well 
as implicitly, a good deal that is relevant to the theme Machiavelh 
was not only the forefather of modern pohtics but also the pathbreaker 
of modern historism He had to be, the very logic of his attitude to the 
problem of power forced him forward m the direction which, in the 
fullness of time, was to produce that efflorescence of historical under- 
standmg and scholarship whose intellectual foundations Meinecke was 
strivmg to lay bare For Machiavelh was not concerned with the state 
in the abstract, with the ideal state, but with states in the concrete, 
states of flesh and blood, so to speak He had to see them as something 
real and vital, sometlung that had developed and was still tending to 
develop and to grow, had to know their conditions of existence and 
calculate their powers and potentiahties — ^in short, had to turn towards 
that factual aspect of pohtical life which it is the task of the histonan 
to study and to understand m retrospect. From the great Florentine 
there leads, through the seventeenth and eighteenth century doctrine 
of the ‘interests of states’, a hnk to Ranke and his school on which, in 
Die Idee der Staatsrason, many a penetrating side-glance is bestowed 
Die Entstehmg des Historismus is thus, m more than one sense, a 
sequel to the book on Machiavellism But it tak es up the story much 
later, with Shaftesbury (1671-1713) and Leibmz (1646-1716), and it 
moves, as these two names aheady mdicate, on a, much higher mtel- 
lectual level, the level of philosophical speculation, one could almost 
say, tfie level of the metaphysics of history It Is not a history of his- 
torical writing, but a history of histoncal thinking which Memecke is 
trying to present Now, the general conviction before Meinecke’s work 
appeared was, and had always been, that what is known as histonsm 
is substantially a German achievement and dates only from the roman- 
tical period, that histonsm developed as a countermovement agamst 
French rationalism and Enghsh utihtananism Meinecke shows this 
view to be false The new historical sense which conquered the world 
in the mneteenth century had roots which go back deep into the past, 
and it was the jomt product of all the three leadmg cultural nations 
of Europe It had always been allowed that Edmund Burke had had 
something to do with the awakemng of the historical spint, but Burke 
had been seen as an isolated phenomenon, an Inshman in England, 
almost a freak m the country where he hved and wrote Meinecke 
corrects this impression He shows that behmd and before Burke there 
IS a numerous group of authors, none of them outstanding in isolation, 
but aU together most significant m conjunction, who can be summed 
up as pre-romantics and who taught all Europe to see the past with 
new- eyes men Idee Ferguson, Percy, Young, Warton, Hurd, Wood, 
Lowth and others And behind and before them again there are the 
histonans Robertson, Gibbon, and Hume who must not simply be set 
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dowu as rationalists but whose works, if they are properly studied, 
reveal an incipient historical sense which is no longer totally different 
from the later Rankean approach Hume, indeed, was one of its prime 
inspirers By shaking the nmve confidence of the old-style rationahsts 
in the umversal apphcabihty of the calculus of cause and effect, he be- 
came a great hberator of the human mmd and prepared the ground for 
those who saw that the understandmg of the facts of history demands 
methods and mental modes different from those which are at home in 
mathematics and mechamcs and other sciences of the matenal world 
But not only these Bntish authors (who were, after all, reared in an 
atmosphere of empmcism and hence reahsm)— even the French ration- 
ahsts, the very men whom the historians of Ranke’s generation aie 
commonly said to have conquered and ousted, are shown by Memecke 
to have significantly contnbuted to the new conception of history He 
has a particularly fine chapter on Voltaire Certainly, Voltaire ha d an 
over-simpMed view of history, regardmg it, as he did, as an eternal 
tug-of-war between reason and unreason, reason slowly^gammg the 
ji^per hand If that had been all, he would have be'en'^a useless limb 
“on the tree of historical scholarship But theie is more to his work than 
that There is, first of all, his giant appetite for facts, his msatiable 
curiosity Abandoning the tiaditional limitation of histonography to 
the field of pohtical and mihtary events, he broke new ground on all 
sj^es and opened up vast new contments for scholarship to master and 
to occupy The very weakness of rationahsm, the blmd belief in the 
umformity of human nature, made him study man in all ages and 
countries, man in all his manifestations This was nothmg but pure 
gain for the future But it was even more fortunate that Voltaire, in 
pursuing his studies, was forced to discover and to acknowledge the 
•paramo unt importance of the irrational forces m the world as it really 
IS— those irrational forces which the common run of rationahsts had 
simply disregarded m the past and thereby so much falsified the picture 
of history and reality as to make it mto a bloodless and distorting 
caricature ‘The achievements of the histonography of enlighte nm ent’, 
Memecke writes, ‘have, by their own weight, helped to awaken his- 
tonsm They demonstrated, often against their own wishes, the power 
— indeed, the overwhelming power — of the irrational There were two 
ways to escape the paralysing pressure of this insight Turgot, Con- 
dorcet, and later Comte went the one and announced the gradual 
recession of unreason and the victory of reason Herder and Moser 
went the other, they laid the abstract ideal of rationahty aside and 
lovingly embraced the values which are contained m the world of nra- 
tionahty ’ ^ Thus they achieved a wider as well as deeper view of the 
past and its phenomena, the view which is at the root of all modern 
^ Aphonsmen, p. 33 
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histoncal research and classically expressed in Leopold von Ranke’s 
historiography For them the world of yesteryear is no longer dead, as 
It had been for the rationahsts, no longer a lumber room mto which 
one might peep for curiosity’s sake but in which one cannot hope to 
find anythmg of value It is, on the contrary, full of human values which 
the histonan is called to revivify by the magic power of his art, drawing 
the necessary strength from the deepest depths of his own hvmg 
personahty 

Speaking of more technical aspects, Meinecke sees the essence of 
histonsm in two characteiistic conceptions the concept of develop;^ 
ment and the concept of mdividuahty idea ofdevaoproent is dif- 
%ent both from the idea of progressive perfecbon and from the idea 
of progressive unfoldmg T^ose who see evolution m terms "of pro- 
gressive perfection' devalue thejpast because they depress it to the 
position of a mere preparation of the perfect ^ate, as if it had ho" value 
of its own, but merely an imputed value, a value projected back mto it. 
Those who see giowth in terms of progressive unfolding agam devalue 
the past because they see it as a mere making exphcit of what isimphcitly 
g iven fro m the start, as a mere laying out and showing forth of properties 
which are themselves fixed Both are missmg the point The course of 
development is m tiiith neither determined from the front nor from the 
back, neither from above nor from below R is an unfolding in freedom, 
a search for perfection It is characterized by the plasticity of that which 
develops, a plasticity which leads to ever new formations and forms as 
the developmg subject meets the objects which are around it and comes 
to terms with them through conflict and co-operation 

We have just spoken of a subject of development The word is not 
meant to describe individual men so much as a wide variety of histoncal 
individuahties Reahty is for Meinecke essentially an abysses of in- 
dividuality,’- a womb, ever fruitful, which brings forth, in a constant 
process of gestation, new and ever new umts of life which are, all of 
them, umque Every country is such an mdividuahty, every nation, 
every state, every form of art, indeed, every thing that is in so far as it 
develops The concepts of development and individuality are correlative 
for our histonan Take a state as a convement example— Britain, 
France, Germany, whichever it may be It appeals m history as a vital 
entity which receives its umty from certain form-giving forces which are 
active in its depth, which well up from a centre — an entelechy, a quasi- 
soul — and IS thus constituted as a whole, as an identity, in a word, as 
an individuality But this mdividuahty does not enduie such as it is 
It has m itself a vital tendency, appropriate to its essence, towaids its 
own unfolding and perfection, and it must constantly shape and reshape 

’ This expressive phrase was first coined by Friednch Schlegel Cf Aphorismen, 
p 96 
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Itself as It comes to gnps with its settmg in society and nature (We see 
in such ideas the persistent kernel of Memecke’s philosophy ) His- 
torism, the origin of which Memecke is studying, is ready— has itself 
become an ‘individuality’ on the level of ideas — as soon as the two key 
concepts of mdividuahty and development are brought together and 
fused ‘Individuahty and individual development’, Memecke wntes, 
‘are the two fundamental concepts of the treatment of history which 
can be called histonsm in the good sense of the word and which reaches 
itsdimax in Ranke’s achievement “It is true”, we read in [Ranke’s 
History of] the Popes, “ea,ch individual life develops according to laws 
mherent in it from its own spiritual loot identical with itself it moves 
down the ages But at the same time it is constantly under general in- 
fluences which powerfully act on the course of its development ” For 
this reason’, Memecke remarks, ‘the results of this development cannot 
be calculated in advance, and the vanety of its phenomena is without 
number “Inexhaustible m its plasticity is the nature of man ” ’ ^ The 
histonan’s crowmng reward is the experience — ^the rapt contemplation 
— of the human world in all its overwhelming wealth of form and 
content 

This IS what the book teaches us on the origins of the modem his- 
toncal mind But it also teaches us, if we only know how to read it 
aright, a good deal about the nund of its author, his anxieties and 
speculations We see behind the smooth flow of its sentences a man m 
search of consolation, and also a man searchmg his own soul, a man 
trying to measure his own guilt and the guilt of his kind 

Consolation Memecke found m rich measure m the hterature which 
he studied. He notes with obvious pleasure Hume’s observation that, 
m the affairs of men, penods of force and violence alternate with periods 
of pacification, law-buildmg and law-abidmgness The^ victory of the 
mailed fist is never the end_of the story, but always a new begiimmg 
Men cannot for long hve with their hands on the hilt Tt ^e po wer of 
habit, if nothmg else, will sooner or later induce them to settle down into 
more stable and agreeable forms of existence ‘From the ongmal 
usurpation and rebelhon spring authority, nght and obhgation ’ ‘Man- 
tod need not despair at the eternal inroad of destructive forces, for 
eternaBy there are_also quiet powers at work transformmg the destroyers’ 
deed into a new construction of order’ And the same swmg of the 
pendulum is noticeable also m the history of ideas A philosophy may 
seem conquered and anmhilated and its adversaiy fir ml y m contiol of 
men’s minds Yet, as the historian perceives again and again, in secret 
It IS already gathenng strength for a new assault which often will lead it 
to unhoped-for, seemingly ‘impossible’ victory Who could have pre- 
dicted, in the age of the encyclopaedists, the tnumph of romanticism m 
* Die Entstehmg des Historismus, ed 1946, p 624 
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Europe, which was yet not very far off? It is obvious that Memecke is 
sometimes thinkmg of his own country when he writes passages such as 
these ‘Polarity’, he says m a particularly reveahng passage, ‘deterrmnes 
not only the development of the spmtual life of the West as a whole, 
but also the hfe of the different nations m themselves Every nation 
bears in itself polarities of its own character, contradictory tendencies 
scales, as it were, which swmg up and down Even that which 
perishes m this dialectic development wdl never pensh completely, hut 
continue to act “in suspension” ’ ^ Who can doubt that Memecke is 
heie amng his hopes that Germany may yet turn from Hitler back to 
Herder, from Goebbels back to Goethe, from the jack-boot back to the 
humamtarian ideal? 

But aU these considerations seemed to Memecke in the last resort un- 
avaihng, unless they could be anchored m the philosophical subsoil 
We must go beyond history, if we wish to find reassurance in histoiy. 
After reading Spranger’s essay on Goethe, Memecke noted ‘Goethe 
comes too quickly to the great universal consolation of a symphomc 

harmony of God, world and man He knows indeed all the abysses of 
hfe, but he looks rapidly across them upwards to the stars Today, we 
can thmk of abysses and stars as reconciled only in infinity ’ ® To 
advance from an empmcal view of histoncal fact to a metaphysics of 
existence, was one of the underlying preoccupations of Memecke when 
he wrote Die Entstehung des Historismus 

This drift towards metaphysics was not, however, due only to a 
desire for consolation It had a second and perhaps even more poignant 
root Honest man that he was, Memecke put to himself the question 
whether he and his fellow-historians had not to bear part of the blame 
for the barbanzation of Germany, and he answered it in the affirmative 
Histonsm, with its tendency to see somethmg valuable m all phenomena 
that the currents of development have washed up, was necessarily a 
doctrme of relativity It relativized all the great values — truth, virtue, 
and the rest — until nothmg absolute remained to which men, feeble as 
they are, could chng The result has been well described as an anarchy 
of values, and that anarchy weakened the moral fibre, especially of the 
educated, until few if any firm convictions were left to them Memecke 
reahzed that this was one of the facts which had made the tnumph of 
Hitlensm possible He speaks of a ‘Pandora’s box’ which histonsm had 
opened, of ‘wounds’ which it had inflicted and which it must try to heal ® 
Memecke was not only trying to find ‘the historian’s consolation’, he 
was also wdhng to assume the historian’s burden The couplet of 
Schiller which forms the motto of Die Idee der Staatsrason, but which 
would have fitted Die Entstehung des Historismus even better, is a 
1 Ibid , 215 seq , 248 seq ’ Apborismen, pp 38 seq 

“ Ibid,^ 23, Histoiismiis, pp 4 and 522 
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poetical formulation of the excruciating question which plagued 
Memecke, mind and conscience 

Tell me, how is it that ever anew appearances alter, 

And that yet there is rest in the mconstant form? 

But does this formula not beg the question? Is there really rest m the 
inconstant form? Can the historian, who sees everythmg in flux, dis- 
cover a shore beyond the stream*? Memecke’s opmion was that we 
cannot mdeed focus it clearly, but that we can divme its presence in the 
haze He entrusted himself to the guidance of Goethe and thought that 
he could give the final answer to the historian’s most difiicult problem 
— the problem of relativity Die Entstehung des Historismus is not only 
a history of historical speculation, but also a history of neoplatomc 
thought For m Neoplatonism, that ‘golden cham of spirits’ which 
embraced Herder and Goethe among its most bnUiant hnks, Memecke 
believed the historian could find a doctrme of salvation, a message of 
release. It seemed to him to have implemented ‘the boldest philosophical 
design — to do justice at once to being and to becoming’ ® 

Goethe was as free of dogmatic behef in absolute values as any 
man, and yet he never sank into that morass of moral relativism which 
swallowed up the historians of later days In particular, he never 
wavered when it came to moial action, to practical decisions He always 
asserted his own ideals in the most unambiguous fashion What was the 
secret of that singular man? Quite simply the conviction, so typically 
neoplatonist, that his own subjectivity, however hmited, however m- 
sigmficant, was yet an emanation from the great mainsprmg of aU be- 
ing, the god-nature that fills the umverse and that is the source of all 
that is, of aU that is becoimng, of all that is valuable Even if our small 
voice is no more than one stram m a symphony of boundless dimension, 
we must yet make ourselves heard, because if we were to be silent, that 
symphony would not be quite so rich and beautiful as it can be, and as 
It IS meant to be. Memecke calls this ‘perhaps the only possible synthesis 
of relauvizmg and absolutizing, of ideahzing and individuahzmg 
thought’ “ He felt happy and at home in it, it helped him to reconcile 
the relativism of histoncal scholarship with the absolutism needed m 
the pursuit of decency and goodness, and it also helped hun, to some 
extent at any rate, to forget, or rather to transfigure, the cruel reahty 
which enclosed him on all sides As he sat in his study and turned the 
pages of Dichtung md Wahiheit and of Faust, the feeling stole over him 
that here he beheld, m spite of everything, the essential truth Evil is 
indeed an undemable reahty m the world, but only according to the 
physical order of things, for the philosopher who is concerned, not with 
* Aphorismen, p 56 

’ Die Entstehung des Historismus, ed 1946, p 144 
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the things that today are and. tomorrow are no more, but with the 
things that last, with ultimate reality, it need not be more than a shadow 
which passes across the face of Ae sun, hidmg it for a while from 
mortal eyes but leaving the eternal radiance underneath untouched 
With such sentiments the aged Meinecke returned, in Die Entstehung 
des Histommus, after forty yeais of wandenng to that ‘classical hber- 
ahsm’ or ‘objective ideahsm’ which had been at the base of his first 
important work, Das Leben des Generalfeldmarschalh Hermann von 
Boyen of 1896, except that now the belief in the great harmony of being 
which in those halcyon days he had fancied to see confirmed by the 
facts of contemporary history, was no more to him than a metaphysical 
consolation, a beacon fiom beyond 
Universal history, so we may sum up Memecke’s opimon after 1933, 
IS tragic, as far as its human content is concerned But we may and we 
must look beyond its human content to its highei meanmg, and then a 
ray of light will begin to penetrate our darkness ‘In the physical world 
It IS possible to suffer defeat and anmlulation, in the metaphysical world 
theie will none-the-less survive something of eternal import ’ Thus 
pessimism need not be the historian’s last word ‘Even in the most 
horrible chasms of umversal history, the piesentiment cannot pensh 
that there is a solution — ^unknowable for us — of this tragic duality, a 
higher unity of the physical and metaphysical worlds ’ ^ Even in his 
most anxious hour, Memecke could beheve that the message of the 
supernal powers to us unhappy humans was expressible in the words 
of Goethe’s Symbolum ‘We bid you hope ’ 

IV 

In the Meinecke who re-emerged in 1945 from his temporary eclipse 
and occupied, as Rector of the Free Umversity at West Berlin, a central 
place in Geiman intellectual life, we see a man cut from his moonngs 
Neither in pohtics nor m history are his ideas what they had been only 
ten years before 

In pohtics, Meinecke’s basic conviction had always been that the 
state needed power to stretch itself as the mdividual needed air to 
breathe, that the pursuit of power was a process without which a state 
was practically not a state at all From ths opimon he has now taken 
leave Considering the past and the future of his country, he comes to 
the conclusion that Gennany will be moie happy than she has ever 
been before, if she will model heiself on Sweden and Holland, those two 
‘bumt-out ciaters’ of one-time great European ambitions ® Politics and 
power pohtics are no longer identified 
In the field of histoiical scholarship we see a change of front which 
^ Aphoiismen,pTp 1391^9 * Die Deutsche Katastrophe, 19^6, p 162 
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IS perhaps even more incisive In a lecture to the German Academy of 
Sciences, dehvered in 1947, Memecke discussed the question (which at 
one time would have seemed to him quite foohsh), who had more to 
give to the historian of today, Ranke or Burckhardt, the chief repre- 
sentative of ‘objective ideahsm’ or the chief representative of ‘subjective 
ideahsm’, the ‘ideahsm of freedom’, within the European tiadition of 
historical thought Memecke had, of course, always admired Burck- 
hardt’s achievement— who would not’ But he had always found his 
insistence on the wickedness of man antipathetic and his condemnation 
of power pohtics mcomprehensible Now he draws near to the great 
Swiss ‘Burckhardt is today closer to us than Ranke We have had 
eXpenence of the nocturnal aspect of umversal history to a degree 
which Ranke did not know and did not even suspect Burckhardt 
has peered more deeply and sharply into the histoncal character of his 
own age and has, in consequence, been better able to foresee what was 
to come Like a fine seismograph he felt the v/orst possibihties 
[which lay in the modem mass movements] — ^the rise of the most wicked 
people to leadership of the masses The horrible picture of the future 
which Burckhardt was never tired of sketching in the ’seventies and 
’eighties, we have to all intents and purposes lived through it ’ ^ 
And it IS not only the anticipation, and anticipatory condemnation, of 
Hitler which Memecke praises in Buickhardt, it is also Buickhardt’s 
condemnation of Bismarck and of aU MachiaveUism in general 

Nevertheless, in spite of this great change in attitude, Memecke still 
feels unable to embrace the philosophy for which Burckhardt stood — 
the conviction that the moral consciousness of man is ahen to the world 
in which it operates and for ever locked in deadly battle with it Even 
now he is hankermg for the comforting and comfortable behef of Ranke 
that all IS well with the world, that somehow good will come out of evil, 
as if by a divme chemistry Unavaihngly, he looks for a middle way 
between Ranke and Burckhardt, between objective ideahsm and ideahsm 
of freedom In the depth of his heart he knows fuU well that no com- 
promise IS possible between the two positions But he is hedging He 
cannot bring himself to choose 

The same lack of decision also characteiizes Meinecke’s later attempts 
to advance philosophically beyond the final point which he had reached 
in Die Enistehung des Histonsmus There, his conclusion had been that 
all phenomena we find m history are emanations from a mysterious 
ground of being, from a last reality wluch may be regarded as an abyssos 
of individuality, manifesting itself in ever new forms and shapes Not 
unnaturally, he laised the question what that mysterious ground of 
being was, how the great X of ultimate reahty could be resolved A poet 
like Goethe could escape this question, a scholar hke Memecke, com- 
^ Aphorismen, pp 148, 147, 145, 150 seq 
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nutted to clanty of thought, could not In the essay Deutung ernes 
Rankewortes the momentous problem is pondered, but no solution is 
attained Helplessly Memecke admits that he feels hims elf ‘in the 
middle between Christian behef and unbelief’, caught by a mode of 
thought which can only be described m a self-contradictory phrase 
such as ‘secularized Christiamty’, and that, in any case, he cannot nd 
himself of the suspicion that the God of the Christians is ‘a mere 
anthropopathic mirroring of our desires’ ^ We cannot, it is true, escape 
that suspicion, but neither can we suppress the insistence of our mmd 
that there must be somethmg beyond the veil of appearances to which 
they are pomtmg back as a logical conclusion points back to its hiddra 
preimsses Again, he tnes to steer in the direction of a compromise Arc 
the two hostile conceptions — ^the concept of an immanent deity, dear 
to objective ideahsm, and the concept of a transcendent creator, sittmg 
at the heart of the ideahsm of freedom— really irreconcilable'? Memecke 
hardly dares to assert that they can be reconciled, he only wishes they 
could We must be satisfied to ‘divme’ the existence of a deion m the 
deepest depths of being We must be content, as Goethe put it in his 
poem Pandora, ‘to see what is illumined, not the hght’ We must be 
reconciled to the fact that God is to us only, as Ranke said, ‘a holy 
hieroglyphic’ 

For us, who are critical of tlus defeatist agnosticism, it is difficult to 
see what else the deion of Memecke can possibly be but the Absolute 
Spirit of Hegel shorn of its pristine grandeur and ommpotence and 
pushed one stage fuither back into the dimness of the unknowable 
Certainly it is not He who appeared to the Patriarch in the plains of 
Mamre, it is not He whom Saint Thomas adored with the words 
‘My Lord and my God’, it is not He whom Pascal was pnvileged to 
behold on the mght of his ecstasy, and who made him break into the 
ciy ‘The God of Abraham' The God of Isaac' The God of Jacob' Not 
the god of the philosophers and the clever people ’ The deion of 
Memecke is not even the god of the philosophers and rationahsts, it is 
no god at all, it is in fact no more than fog It shows a curious limitation 
of Memecke’s mind that he who had not hesitated to regard nations, 
states, institutions and ideas as individuals, cannot bnng himself to 
conceive of a personal God 

But, it will be said, a professor is after all only a professor We must 
not expect to find him a seer or a samt, even if he is indiscreet enough to 
meddle with the sacred fire Be it so But a professor should be above 
all a reahst, and it is as a realist that Memecke failed all his life He 
failed because he never managed, in spite of all his efforts, to free him- 
self completely from the befogging pantheistic dogma which had been 
the creed of his youth Of the doctrines of Chnstiamty he rejected not 
^ Aphotismen, pp 119, 127, 121 
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only the idea of a personal God, but also the conception— so closely 
connected with it— of a world fallen into iniquity and in need of re- 
demption Tins IS where his greatest weakness lay At no time did he 
have a clear realization of what evil was and what part it played in 
history and pohtics At first, before 1918, evil was to him no more than 
a step towards good, a cost item as it were, which, in due course, will 
pay in terms of profit Then, between 1918 and 1933, evil was to him 
essentially a fact of nature which it would be as vain to try and stop 
as It would be to arrest the movement of the stars or the coming and 
going of the tides The presence of evil was certainly perceived m this 
penod, but it was not grasped as somethmg that men brmg into the 
world and can, in prmciple, keep out of it Finally, after 1933, evil was 
indeed bemoaned, but at the same time pushed away to the far horizon 
of that metaphysical haven or heaven in which our philosopher-his- 
torian had built the residence for his declimng years Thus at no time 
of his career did he comprehend that ‘history consists, for the greater 
part’, as Burke had classically expressed it, ‘of the miseries brought 
upon the world by pnde, ambition, avance, revenge, lust, sedition, 
hypocrisy, ungovemed zeal, and all the tram of disorderly appetites’ ^ 
Not to have known these darkest features of the human soul, shows 
perhaps Meinecke’s greatness as a man, it shows also his hmitations as a 
histonan ‘The truth shall make you fiee,’ says the Gospel But no truth 
can be more important, and none more essential for oui liberation 
from the trammels of intellectual error as well as moral degradation, 
than the truth concerning ourselves 

* Reflections on the Revolution in France, Everyman ed , p 137 
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THE NATURE OF RAISON D’ETAT 

R aison D’FTAT is the fundamental prmciple of national con- 
duct, the State’s first Law of Motion It tells the statesman what 
ik.he must do to preserve the health and strength of the State 
The State is an orgamc structure whose full power can only be main- 
tamed by allowing it in some way to contmue growing, and raison d’etat 
mdicates both the path and the goal for such a growth This path and 
this goal cannot be chosen quite at random, but neither can exactly 
the same ones be prescribed for all States For the State is also an 
individual structure with its own characteristic way of life, and the laws 
general to the species are modified by a particular structural pattern 
and a particular environment So the ‘mtelligence’ of the State consists 
m arriving at a proper understandmg both of itself and its environment, 
and afterwards in usmg this understandmg to decide the principles 
which are to guide its behaviour These principles are always bound to 
be at the same time both individual and general, both constant and 
changeable They will change subtly as alterations take place m the 
State itself and in its environment But they must also tally with what is 
lastmg m the structure of the individual State, as well as with that which 
is permanent m the laws governmg the life of all States Thus from the 
realm of what is and what wiU be, there constantly emerges, through 
lEe" medium of understandmg, a notion of what ought to be and what 
must be The statesman must, if he is convmced of the accuracy of his 
understandmg of the situation, act m accordance with it in order to 
reach his goal The choice of path to the goal is restricted by the 
particular nature of the State and its environment Strictly speakmg, 
only one path to the goal (i e the best possible one at the moment) has 
to be considered at any one time For each State at each particular 
moment there exists one ideal course of action, one ideal raison d’itat. 
The statesman m power tnes hard to discern this course, and so too 
does the historian surveying the past in retrospect Any histoncal 
evaluations of national conduct are simply attempts to discover the 
true raison d'itat of the States m question 
M— D 1 
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Only so long as the statesman is imcertain which is the true raison 
d’etat IS it possible for him to choose But too often such a choi5e is out 
of the question, and the statesman is forced to enter on one single 
narrowly defined path Raison d’itat thus takes on the profound and 
serious character of national necessity The charactenstic way of hfe of 
the individual State must therefore, develop withm an iron cham of 
cause and effect To live a free and mdependent life can, for the State, 
have no other meaning than to follow those precepts which are dictated 
to it by its own raison d'itat 

That which is and that which ought to be. Causality and Idea, Free- 
dom and Necessity, the general and the individual— we are now in the 
midst of those jproblems which so violently agitate modem philosophy 
But the historian wishes to attam a clear overall view It is to philoso- 
phers that he must leave the task of thoroughly mvestigating the logical 
and metaphysical questions ansing out of his problems He can say no 
more on the subject than the following 

There is no doubt that, in all behaviour prompted by raison d’itat, 
there does.ejost an absolutely“firm and unbroken causal nexus, which is 
quite as plain and evident as anything elsemthe historicalfield Powerful 
motives of self-preservation and the growth of the State drive the states- 
man on to actions which bear at the same time both an individual and a 
general character These actions are individual in so far as they strive to 
reach their goal by a path which is completely unique, it is adapted to 
the needs of the moment, and is a path that will never be trodden again 
In doing so at times they directly infringe the vahd umversal moral 
decrees and the positive law On the other hand the actions bear a 
general character m that they spring from a natural impulse which is 
permanent and common to all States So the individual element in 
actions prompted by raison d'itat appears as the necessary outcome of a 
general pnnciplCj ^cessary, because the copious diversity of historical 
existence, and in Articular the insecurity of a State struggling for its 
life among other States equally insecure, force the general impulse to 
undergo the most subtle modification and individuahzation Thus we 
see that both the individual and the general elements in all action 
prompted by raison d’etat can easily be fitted into the general causal 
nexus of events 

But every action prompted by raison d’itat constitutes a cans alcon- 
nection in itself, and this causal connection is at the same tune one both 
of purpose and of ultimate value, a teleological connection The states- 
man wishes to realize certain pre-determmed aims and values Of what 
nature are these'? Whence do they spring? As one tnes to analyse them 
and trace their derivation, the first difficulties appear The well-being of 
the State and of its population is held to be the ultimate value and the 
goal, and power, maintenance of power, extension of power, is the 
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indispensable means which must — without any qualification — be pro- 
cured Without qualification, m so far as it must even be procured if 
necessary at the expense of a complete disregard for moral and positive 
law (this is so at least m the opimon of many, and judging from wide- 
spread and habitual practice) But this at once gives nse to doubts as to 
how fai such a disregard may be earned, and opimons and attitudes on 
the subject have been and contmue to be very vaned The proposition 
that the power which is necessary to the State is to be procured without 
quahfication — that is to say, by any means — ^is mamtamed by some and 
contested by others In addition, certain moral judgments arise here to 
complicate the simple causally unbroken picture of action prompted by 
raison d'etat which we had in the first place 
Besides the ultimate value represented by the well-being of the State, | 
there are still other outstandmg values which lay an equal claim to be|<^ 
considered as unconditional Of these we are concerned here with the | 
rnoral law and with the idea of justice For it is the case that this very 
well-being of the State is secured not solely through power, but also 
through ethics and justice, and in the last resort the disruption of these 
can endanger the maintenance of power itself So it can be seen that a 
respect for morahty and justice m themselves (a purely idealistic con- 
sideration) is not the sole motive which could induce a statesman to 
limit his stnving for power and restnet his choice of means to obtain it. 
For a similar hmitation would be necessary if he were acting out of a 
thoroughly understood regard for the weU-bemg of the State — a com- 
plex motive m which idealistic considerations might be mingled with 
practical and utihtanan ones If he acts out of consideration for the 
well-being of the State — that is to say, from raison d'etat — then there 
at once arises the very obscure question of how far he is guided m doing 
so by a utilitarian and how far by an ideahstic point of view Where 
then is the boundary between the two"? From a purely logical point of 
view, It might perhaps be considered possible to define such a boundary 
But in history as we know it, the fine cannot be sharply drawn It is not 
in this instance possible to understand the ultimate depths of personal 
action As a result the historian can do no more than express an opimon 
as to the supremacy of one or other motive — an opinion which will be 
more or less probable according to the state of the evidence and accord- 
ing to what other knowledge we have concerning the character of the 
personality whose actions are in question And if, after similar acts 
where idealistic and utihtanan motives might have been operating 
jointly, anyone were to put the question to himself sincerely as to how 
far his conduct had been determined by one or other motive, he would 
in the majonty of cases be forced to adnut that he was no longer able 
to distinguish clearly between the two types of motive, and that they 
had intermingled imperceptibly Ins often the case that moral impulses 
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do not make their appearance until after a dispassionate examination 
has revealed the usefulness and effectiveness of ethical action It is true 
to say then that the ideahstic motive sprmgs from the soil of the utili- 
tarian motive Moreover this is a process which one can experience one- 
self, or discern sympathetically and understand intuitively in others, 
but which one cannot dissect with precision Between those sensations 
^ 'and motives which are moral m character, and those which are amoral, 
there too often he obscure regions of blending and transition, and it can 
even happen that these obscure regions come to occupy the entire space 
Hitherto we have considered the case where idealistic and utilitarian 
motives comcide to prevent the statesman from overstepping the bounds 
of justice and ethics, and to restnct his staving for power But how does 
It stand when the situation is reversed’ When on the contrary he sets 
the goal of power above justice and ethics in aU his decisions and 
actions, and so quite specifically and unambiguously acts according 
to raison d'etat Precisely the same obscure problems present themselves, 
the same unfathomable transitional zones appear once more in feehng, 
wishr^, thmking and actmg Is he then really impelled only by the 
welfare dfthe State, disclosmg itself as a moral value’ By a soie anxiety 
regardmg the existence, the future and the environment of the State 
entrusted to his care’ Is there no more here than a conflict between 
divergent moral duties’ Or do we also perceive the intrusion of some 
amoral motives’ The staving for powei is an aboriginal human impulse, 
perhaps even an ammal impulse, which bhndly snatches at everything 
around until it comes up agamst some external barriers And, in the 
case of men at least, the impulse is not restricted solely to what is directly 
necessary for life and health Man take s a wholehearted pleasure in 

S iwer itse lf _and».tbrQ'Ugh it, m himself and his heightened personahty ^ 
ext to hunter and love, pleonexia is the most powerful elemental and 
^uential impulse in Man Moreover it was this impulse which, going 
beyond the mere satisfaction of bare physical needs, awakened the 
human species to historical hfe For without the crude grasping for power 
of the earher despots and ruhng castes, with all the attendant horror and 
frightfulness, the stage would never have been reached where States 
were founded and men were educated to the point of great tasks to 
be undertaken in common. Neither, of course, could that stage ever 
have been reached by means of these power-struggles alone, for it was 
also necessary that some sort of value-concepts (however crude and 
Jrimitive) of an mtellectual and moral type should contnbute to these 
* Kratos and Ethos together build the State and fashion 
_his^ But how obscure and problematic the relation between them 
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IS at each stage of development, and especially in the conduct of the 
statesman It may once more be asked how far is this conduct domin- 
ated by the naked impulse to power, by the pleasure of ruling, by 
ambition? And how far is the power impulse restricted by an ethical 
consideration for the well-bemg of the collective Whole entrusted to 
^s care"? Only summary answers, based on intuition and a feehng for 
life, can be given at this stage 

Between Kratos and Ethos, between behaviour prompted fay the- 
power-impulse and behaviour prompted by moral responsibihty, there 
exists at the summit of the State a bridge, namely raison d'etat the 
consideration of what is expedient, useful and beneficial, of what the 
State must do in order to reach occasionaUy the highest point of its 
existence Therein hes the enormous sigmlicauce (and this significance ' 
is not only histoncal, but also philosophical) of the problem of raison 
d^itat, which has not by a long way been properly assessed. For it is 
precisely on this bridge that one sees particularly clearly the fnghtful 
a^d deeply disturbmg difficulties, which are concealed by the juxta- 
position of what IS and what ought to be, of Causahty and the Ideal, of 
Nature and Mind in human hfe Raison d'etat is a principle of conduct 
of the highest duphcity and duahty, it presents one aspect to physical 
nature and another to reason And it also has (if one may so express it) 
a middle aspect, in which what pertains to nature mmgles with what 
pertains to the mmd 

That part of action prompted by raison d'itat which willingly obeys 
the'power-impulse belongs to the realm of nature One does this, one 
must do It, because there is in operation here an elemental force which 
can never be completely stifled, and without which moreover (as we 
already noticed) States would never have arisen And the statesman 
who must mstinctively feel the necessity of power for tlie State, is also 
at the same time a man of flesh and blood; there must therefore exist 
in him a quite personal impulse to power, for without such a contribu- 
tion of personal pheonexia on the part of strong-willed men with nerves 
of steel the State could never succeed m acquinng the power that is 
indispensable to it All of this still hes within the sphere of causal 
and biological connections Most of all, perhaps, it is m this sphere 
that one finds those direct motives to action, which arise out of the 
environment of the State and which really do call forth what one terms 
‘Necessity of State’ Tins is a situation of constraint m which the State 
finds Itself, m the face of threats either from within or without, and 
which forces it to adopt defensive and offensive means of a qmte 
specific kind Today one usually says m such cases that its behaviour is 

gionen, Dioskni en, vol I, which breaks new ground in the sphere of rehgion here, 
and proves the existence of a real religious sense amongst peoples m the state of 
nature 
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‘constrained’ A Tiigh degree of causal necessity, which the agent himself 
IS accustomed to conceive as absolute and inescapable, and to feel most 
profoundly, is therefore part of the very essence of all action prompted 
by raison d’etat 

But this causal process is always (as we remarked) also a process 
determined by purposes, that is to say, it is at the same tune also a 
teleological process The world of values becomes brighter, and that 
of the elemental powers retreats into the shadows, as we turn our 
attention to this aspect of raison d’itat When it rises to its highest pos- 
sible form, that is the time when power is no longer sought for its own 
sake alone Rather, it is stnven for solely as a means for attaimng the 
common weal— the physical, moral and spiritual health of the com- 
mumty A high moral goal— but at the same time the means towards it 
IS still, and must always remain, crude and elemental It is, from a 
Christian point of view, a surrender to sin, and is only too readily 
exposed to rmsuse But, all the same, if a statesman feels himself obhged 
by ‘necessity of State’ to violate law and ethics, he can shll feel himself 
morally justified at the bar of his own conscience, if in doing so he has, 
according to his own peisonal conviction, thought first of the good of 
the State entrusted to his care Thus the realm of values is capable of 
sheddmg an ennobhng hght far into the inmost recesses of prob- 
lematical conduct But nevertheless such conduct still remams prob- 
fematical and duahstic, because the conscious infringement of morahty 
^d law must in any cucumstances (whatever motives may have 
prompted it) be a moral stain, a defeat of Ethos in its partnership 
with Kratos Thus all conduct prompted by raison d'itat fluctuates con- 
tinuously back 'and forth between h^t and dark, 

And all the more so it is true that the middle section of this path is 
dominated equally by light and darkness For raison d’itat demands 
first and foremost a high degree of rationahty and expediency in 
political conduct It demands of the statesman that he should educate 
and form himself culturally for it, that he should rule himself strictly, 
that he should suppress his emotions and his personal mchnations 
and aversions, and completely lose himself m the practical task of 
securing the common good He should also seek, quite cooUy and 
rationally, to ascertam the practical interests of the State, and to 
separate these from any emotional overtones— for hatred and re- 
venge, as Bismarck says, are bad counsellors m pohtics Thus far 
raison d’itat calls for a determined ascent from the physical to the m- 
tellectual, and also demands the specifically moral accomphshment of 
altruistic self-sacrifice in the service of a higher task But the ehmmation 
of emotional motives can never be completely successful for the very 
reason that (as we already noted) an elemental power-impulse must 
already be present in the statesman himself, because without it he would 
6 
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not do his job properly It is easy to demand of him that he should only 
allow It to actuate him to the extent required by the practical needs of 
the State But agam, how is it possible, m individual concrete cases, to 
distmguish sharply from a logical and practical pomt of view between 
what amount of power is, and what is not, mdispensable for the states- 
man and the State? How difBcult— often mdeed how impossible it is, 
in the case of teintorial annexation by a victor, to separate a pressing 
necessity of Realpolittk, from the pure pleasure of aggrandizement In 
the terrible harshness shown by Richeheu towards his opponents at 
home, or by Bismarck towards Harry von Armm, it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish clearly between a bitter necessity of State and personal 
motives of revenge and nvalry Once agam, there appears here that 
''obscure twihght zone between impulse and reason * between the animal \ ^ 
and the mteUectual m behaviour prompted by raison d’itat, this zone >' 
can never be brought mto the clear light of day, either by theoretical 
analysis or by practical apphcation And that, which we characterize 
here as the ‘intelligence’ of the State, is not by any means identical 
with that superior concept of intelhgence (extening into the realms of 
ethics), which philosophy generally has in view when dissecting the 
various forces of inner hfe Certamly ‘mtelhgence’ can nse to this height 
and even acquire ethical content, if it embraces the spiritual and 
moral good of the commumty But that is not possible either without 
the addition of new motives, of warm and deep stimngs of emotional 
feelmg, of inner ardour Warmth and coldness then must mingle in the 
spmt of the agent m a highly special sense, for raison tTitat demands 
(as we have seen) an ice-cold temperature At the level of development 
which raison d'itat reached m the great statesmen of world history, it 
was capable of achieving just this degree of extraordinary tension and 
umon of intellectual and emotional forces But it has a natural ten- 
dency to retreat into its own most essential element of ice-coldness, to 
restnct itself to whatever bare egotistical advantages can be attained 
for the State and to make its calculations with reference to these alone 
And the advantage of the State is always at the same time blended too 
with the advantage of the rulers So raison d’itat is contmuaUy m danger 
of_becormng a merely utihtanan instrument without ethical apphca- 
tion,^ ih danger of sinkmg back again from wisdom to mere cuniung, 
and of restraimng the superficial passions merely in order to satisfy 
passions and egoisms which he deeper and are more completely hidden 
It can become a mere techmque of statecraft, and (historically speakmg) 
that IS what it origmally was But mere techmque belongs to the realm 
of physical nature It is shared by ants, bees and nesting birds 
Our investigation resembles a stroll in the engulfing maze of a garden 
^ ‘For politics Man is a means, in the most favourable mstances a means towards 
his own salvation ’ Spranger, Lebensformen, 2nd ed , p 192 
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which continually leads back to the same point This will happen to ns 
once again when, turning our gaze towards the entrance m one more 
fresh attempt, we try to grasp the problem 
Does the mind break out of physical nature m one bound as an 
essentially different force, or does nature itself develop by impel ceptible 
transitions and an mward contmuity mto that which we call rmnd? 
Must we conceive the world as duahstic or as momstic? This problem 
IS a sore one for modern philosophical thought, which is so much 
more saturated with experience of life and history, than was the older 
philosophy which tended rather to construct and postulate in terms of 
thought For the two chief weapons possessed by modem philosophical 
thought — the processes of logical conception and empirical induction — 
come in the last resort mto opposition with one another, because the 
findmgs of pure logic are made doubtful by expenence, and those of 
plain empmcism are made doubtful by logical and epistemological 
considerations But the histonan — or one at least who feels that his 
responsibility does not end with merely descnbmg events and estabhsh- 
mg causal links — is continually bemg drawn mto the whirlpool of this 
problem He cannot content himself with the answers offered by 
philosophers, for m each of these (even the ones that seem to him most 
reasonable) he discerns some weak point or other, some unknown 
quantity which remams unsolved or only apparently solved Nor is he 
capable of penetrating far enough by the hght of his own reason The 
dnlls used by philosophy and history drive weU enough through the 
softer strata, but they sphnter on the bedrock of actual things The 
most a historian can do is to take the particular processes of the his- 
toncal world which he is supposed to elucidate, and let these events be 
seen m the light of higher and more general forces which are present 
behind and develop m these events, his task is to show the concrete sub 
specie aetemi But he is not m a position to determme the essence of this 
higher and eternal force itself, or to determine the relationship it bears 
to concrete reahty Thus he can only say that m histoncal hfe he 
beholds a world which, though unified, is bipolai a world which needs 
both poles to be as it appears to us Physical nature and intellect, 
causality accordmg to law and creative spontaneity, are these two poles, 
which stand in such sharp and apparently irreconcilable opposition 
But histoncal hfe, as it unfolds between them, is always influenced 
simultaneously by both, even if not always by both to the same degiee 
The histonan’s task would be an easy one if he could content hims elf 
with this straightforward duahstic mterpretation of the relationship 
between physical nature and intellect, as it corresponds to the Chnstian 
and ethical tradition of earher centunes Then he would have nothmg 
more to do than descnbe the struggle between hght and darkness, 
between sm and forgiveness, between the world of mtellect and that of 
8 
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the senses He would be a war-correspondent, and taking up his positio 
(naturally enough) in the intellectual camp he would be able to du 
tmguish friend from foe with certamty History generally used to b 
written in this way, and the same method is still widely practised Th 
writing of all morahzmg and prejudiced history belongs in this clasi 
only it should be observed that the durection of bias, and the opimor 
as to what constitutes mtellect and hght, tend to alter But the trul 
scholarly writing of history has outgrown this crude duahsm — thoug 
it has not outgrown duahsm altogethei, smce the polarity of physici 
nature and intellect forces itself upon one irresistibly At the same tim 
one is obliged to accept the uncomfortable fact — deeply disturbm 
though it IS, and often shocking— that ph ys ical nature and intellec 
are not even so easy to distingmsh apart as fhend and foe m war, bu 
p^he contrary are frequently found grown together and entwmed 
It IS precisely those middle zones lymg in the twilight between th 
elemental and the ideal, which disturb the profound meditations of th 
liistonan, and contmuaUy present him with the question whether he i 
to conceive his world as duahstic or monistic ^ But m any case it is hi 
task to seize hold of any visible threads and hnks between the elements 
and lEe ideal 

The smgularity and at the same time the mcomprehensibihty of thi 
bipolarity begins at that very pomt where, out of the ordmary mech 
amcal connection of cause and effect, there bursts forth a self-containe( 
Svmg umty, an entelechy or (as the histonan would descnbe it witl 
reierence to his province) a histoncal mdividuality an mdividualit; 
withm which a spontaneously doimnating idea marshals the parts to 
gether into a whole and, by making use of the causal nexus and mor 
and more coming to dominate it, strives to realize itself But the causa 
nexus wiU never allow itself to be completely dommated by the idea 
it proves recalcitrant, it enters into all the tissues and veins of th^ 
orgamsm which without it would not even be possible, but whid 
through it alone would also not be possible, or at least would not b 
mtelhgible to us We must leave on one side the difficult and obscur 
question of how the organic forms and entelechies of nature are relatei 
to those of history, because we are here concerned with the most impoi 
tant and vital of these historical forms— namely, the State Raiso 
d'etat IS its vital principle, its entelechy Let us follow once mor 
the course of its development, as it emerges from darkness into th 
hght 

Its origin can be traced back to two sources' firstly, to the person! 
power-drive of the ruleis, and secondly to the need of the subjei 

^ One comes across this problem today m the most unexpected quarters On tl 
subject of Simmel, cf for example, Troeltsch, Der Histousmus und seme Pioblem 
I, 590, and in general, Vierkandt, Der Dualismus Im modernen Weltbild, 1923 
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people, which allows itself to be governed because it receives some 
compensations in return, and which thiough the medium of its own 
latent impulses towaids power and life also nounshes the similar im- 
pulses on the part of the rulers Rulei and ruled are thus both clasped 
together in a common bond, by the aboriginal human need for com- 
munity It is an essential characteristic of powei which has once been 
won over a whole people, that if it is to be retained it must be exercised 
Therefore, smce it has come into existence, it must be orgamzed And 
once It has been organized, it becomes transfonned into an independent 
entity of importance, a super-mdmdual Something, it must be cared 
for, It must be served, and first and foremost it must be served by him 
who sought It and stiove for it The ruler is transformed mto the servant 
of his own power The auns of power itself begin to restiict personal 
capnce, the hour has shuck, and raison d’itat is bom 

It has been justly pointed out m this connechon ^ that, although it is 
m the essence of power to rule blmdly, yet nevertheless the bhnd and 
unregulated rule of power m real life is a very excephonal occurrence 
Power which gushes out bhndly will end by destroymg itself, it must 
follow certain purposive rules and standards, in order to preserve itself 
and to grow Cunning and force must therefore umte in the exercise of 
power Tlius is7ormed that utihtanan middle-ground m the essence of 
raison d’itat which we have already described, always being contmuaUy 
threatened and inveigled by the natural bhndness and boundlessness of 
the elemental power-impulse, yet continually bemg united together by 
an impeiative insight into that path of conduct which the moment dis- 
closes to be the most effective — ^through a conviction of that ‘necessity 
of State’ which says to the ruler ‘Thus mu st you act, if you wish .to 
preserve the power of the State whose care is m your hands, and you 
/^“acl thus, because no other means exists which would lead” to that 
end ’ In such a way there comes into existence a supra-personal en- 
telechy, which leads the ruler on beyond himself, but which at the same 
time is always nourished and approved by the personal impulse and 
interests of the ruler himself 

This can already be seen clearly in the relation between ruler and 
subjects There is formed at once a commumty of mterest between the 
two, which above all contributes towards bridhng the power-dnve of 
the ruler For he must also serve the interests of the subjects in some 
way, because the existence of the whole power-system depends on them, 
a satisfied people, wilhng and able to fulfil the demands made on it, is a 
source of power But he is only able to serve them (and generally 
s^akmg only does serve them) in so far as the system of government 
allows It— not to mention his own position as ruler, his own personal 
power-interests Raison d'etat forces the power-impulse to satisfy more 
* Vierkandt, MachtverhaUms und Macht moral, 1916, p 8 
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general needs, but the power-impulse forces this satisfaction back again 
withm definite frontiers 

Once It has come mto existence, this supra-personal entelechy is of 
extraordmary sigmficance, leadmg on further and further towards 
higher values Now one is servmg some higher entity which rises far 
above mdividual hfe, one is no longer servmg only oneself — that is the 
decisive pomt, where the crystallization mto nobler forms begms, where 
what was formerly no more than necessary and useful now begins to be 
felt also as beautiful and good Until finally the State stands out as a 
moral institution for the provision of the highest quahties of hfe — ^until 
finally the impulsive will-to-power and to-hfe on the part of a nation is 
transformed into that morally conscious national mode of thought, 
which sees in the nation a symbol of an eternal value Thus by imper- 
ceptible changes the raison d’itat of the rulers becomes ennobled and 
forms a connectmg-hnk between Kratos and Ethos, The historian who 
traces these changes, this metamorphosis of natural impulses into ideas, 
and really tnes to feel what they mean (how few of us, mdeed, ever do 
this) wiU over and over again be seized with wonder at the dark riddles 
of hfe, and will be plunged mto extraordmary perplexing moods of be- 
wilderment He wifi feel a kmd of giddiness and grope for a raihng on 
the path Here, if anywhere, he is in need of some sure guidance of his 
own Shan he content himself with the rough and ready answer of 
Positivism, which explams these chang^ as a constantly-improving and 
b^fer-suited adaptation to the goal of self-preservation, and considers 
iiTEellectual and’moral systems to be nothing more than a superstructure 
of convenience’ That which is merely useful and necessary can never lead 
beyond the static techmque of ammals and animal commumties Beauty 
and goodness can never be derived from what is merely useful, they 
sprmg from the independent abihties of man, from the spontaneous 
tendency towards introducing an element of mind mto physical nature 
and towards introducing an ethical element mto bare utihty From 
causal point of view it may m its development seem closely connected, 
even quite mseparably connected, with the lower impulses and abihties 
of man — yet, when viewed in terms of an inward feelmg for hfe (a sense 
which can probe more deeply into these things than Positivism can, 
being equipped only for blunt observation of causal connections) it sets 
itself up quite apart from these lower impulses and is seen as something 
umque and aboriginal And the very fact that higher and lower abfiities, 
the element of mind and the element of physical nature, can be in Man 
at one and the same time both causally connected and yet essentially 
separate, is mdeed part of the dark mystery of hfe 

But it IS always towards this behef in some higher power, which de- 
mands both human service and sacnfice, that the mtellectual and moral 
elements in Man are constantly straimng upward The history of the 
11 
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idea of raison d’etat will make this clear But such a history will do more 
—It wiU at the same time have to show the etemal' bondage of Man to 
physical nature, the ever-recurrmg lapse of raison d’&tat back into the 
basic elemental powers 

This polanty of physical nature and mteUect is shown very clearly 
m many forms of human creativity, and what one sees in them as ‘cul- 
ture’, IS really m danger every moment of sinking back mto the element 
of physical nature, mto the ‘Kmgdom of Evil’. But the State dilfers (and 
the dilference is not in its favour) from all other cultural orgamzations, 
in that these lapses mto physical nature are not merely the result of 
physical weakness on the part of the men who compose such an orgam- 
zation, but are on the contrary caused by the very structure and vital 
needs of the organization itself The constitution of every other legal 
community and association, from the Church itself down to the usual 
kind of club, depends ultimately on a claim for the absolute vahdity of 
ideal standards If these are impaued, then the members are offendmg 
agamst the spiiit of the mstitution, yet that spmt itself remains com- 
pletely unharmed and spotlessly pure. But it is m fact an essential part 
of the spirit of raison d’etat that it must always be smearmg itself by 
olendmg against ethics and law, if m no other way, then ohly by the 
very fact of war — a means which is apparently so indispensable to it, 
and which (despite all the legal forms m which it is dressed up) does 
signalize the breakmg down of cultural standards and a re-estabhshmg 
of the state of nature It is apparently the case that the State must do 
evil Certamly, moral feelmg has rebelled agamst this anomaly tune and 
tune again— but without any histoncal consequence It is the most 
fnghtful and staggermg fact of world history, that there is no hope of 
m^ng radically moral the human commumty itself which encloses and 
comprehends all other commumties, yet it contains the nchest and most 
mangold culture, and therefore really ought to be a guidmg-hght to all 
other commumties by the purity of its essence. 

For the majority of men this state of affairs is bearable because 
custom has bhnded them to it, and because they have a more or less 
distmct feehng that at this point they are perhaps face to face with cer- 
tain insurmountable human hunts But it is not permissible for a his- 
torian, any more than for a philosopher or a theologian, to be content 
to accept this situation with a shrug of the shoulder History, mdeed, 
cannot assist culture, for it does not set up positive standards and ideals 
of conduct Rather it pursues exclusively the ideal of pure contem- 
plation, and truth as an ultimate value It would endanger this pursuit, 
and would sink down to the level of mere prejudiced history, if it also 
tned to serve the Good and the Beautiful duectly But m an indirect 
fashion it does serve them, because all the intellectual and spmtual life- 
values support each other And they work for each other all the more 
12 
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deeply and fruitfully in that each strives, simply and unswervingly, only 
to reahze itself The historical assessment of the problem of raison 
d’Jtat, which we are attempting, has theiefore got to forgo any intention 
of moralizing If one can succeed in doing this, there will be no lack of 
resultmg effects of a moral kind 

It IS worth while then to try once again (only now more obviously so 
than before) and see clearly why it is that the State— although it is the 
very guardian of law, and although it is just as dependent as any other 
kmd of community on an absolute vahdity of ethics and law, is yet un- 
able to abide by these in its own behaviour Power belongs to the essence 
of the State, without it the State cannot carry out its task of upholding 
justice and protecting the commumty AU the other commumties need 
Its power, in order to develop without hindrance, and m order to keep 
under control the bestial element in Man Only the State possesses thm 
power m a full degree which embraces both physical and spmtual 
means AU other communities, although dependent on the use of power, 
are nevertheless not required to have their own physical power, and are 
thus freer from the temptations of power Power is not indeed ‘evU m 
Itself’, as Schlosser and Burckhardt thought, on the contrary it is 
naturaUy indifferent both towards good and evU But whoever holds 
power in his hands is contmuously subject to a moral temptation to 
misuse it, aiid to overstep the boundaries of justice and morahty We 
saw this clearly enough when we analysed action prompted by raison 
d'6tat One can descnbe it as a curse that lies on power— it cannot be 
withstood Thus for the very reason that the State needs more,elenientqI| 
and natural power-means than any other community, the State also/ 
finds it more fundamentaUy difficult to keep these power-means moral. , 

But this radical morahzation of the other commumties does not m 
any way signify that their practice is spotlessly pure, but solely that their 
norms and prmciples of conduct are pure Why cannot the State, too, 
achieve at least this punty of its standards and laws of movement? 
Why IS there not at least a pure theory of State life, even if the practice 
has to remain impure? Time and again the attempt has been made to set 
up just such a pure theory, which would brmg the State consistently 
witta the rule of the law of morahty and the command of justice, but, 
as has already been remarked, this was never histoncally successful 
Whoever attempts to denve the theory of State conduct from the; 
hlstoncal essence of the State (somethmg which must certainly happen' 
of necessity) is always bound to come up against that stumbling-block; 
in action prompted by raison d’itat, where apparently some pressure of^’ 
obhg ation carnes the State beyond justice and morahty It lies in the; 
date’s action towards the outside, not towards the inside Within the 
State It is possible for raison d'etat to remain m harmony with justice 
and morahty, because no other power hmders that of the State This 
13 
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was not always so, it is only a result of historical development So long 
as the State authority did not hold all the domestic means of physical 
power concentrated in its own hand, so long as it still had to struggle 
in domestic affairs with rival or opposing power, then it was always 
being tempted (indeed, in its own view it was frequently obliged) to 
combat these forces by unjust and immoral means And even today 
every revolution which it has to repress still renews the temptation, 
with just this difference that a finer moral feehng is working agamst it, 
and the form of exceptional legislation makes it possible to legalize the 
unusual power-means which the State, m such situations, requires But 
m any case it is also in the essential interest of the State that it should 
obey the law which it itself promulgates, and thus foster civil moiahty 
in domestic affairs by its own example It is thus possible for morahty, 
justice and power to work together in harmony with each other within 
the State 

Yet they are not capable of doing this in their relationship to other 
States Justice can only be upheld, if a power exists which is able and 
readyr^ typhoid it Odierwise the natural situation arises, where each 
tries to" fight for the right he beheves in, with whatever power-means 
he has'at his disposal States (says Hegel) are not subject to any Praetor, 
-v^o could give just decisions and uphold them by might Nor would 
he know which set of laws he ought to be guided by in his decisions, 
for the mutually conflictmg vital interests of the States generally take 
advantage of the disorder that exists amongst the recognized legal 
principles This makes it possible for the States to pour out aU kinds of 
elemental power agamst one another, and gives free play to all the 
moral temptations of the power-impulse But in this situation raison 
(PpSi now exhibits once again its inner duplicity and duahty, for it also 
fears these elemental forces which it unleashes Freely-released power 
sEaU (when raison d'etat is properly exercised) reaUy only constitute the 
means of implementmg by force those vital necessities of the ^State, 
which are not to be secured by legal methods But this means, once freed 
from legal fetters, threatens to set itself up as an end-m-itself, and to 
carry the State beyond that frontier of which it stands m real need 
Then the excesses of power politics set in, the irrational outruns the 
rational T^at mere techmcal utihty, which (as we observed) forms as it 
w ere the kernel of raison d'etat, does not mdeed always possess enough 
strength to hem in effectively the elemental impulses of force But per- 
haps it always does have more strength for this purpose than the ethical 
ideas have, which grow up around raison d’itat, when it reaches its 
highest form Motives of utihty and morahty, workmg together in the 
hfe of States, have not m any case been able to produce hitherto more 
than the precanous pattern of International Law, and the modem 
League of Nations which is at least equally precanous And despite 
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International Law and the League of Nations we continue, up to the 
present minute, to observe excesses of power politics on the part of 
those States who do not have to fear any Forum or any more powerful 
adversary 

It is certainly also true that, m the course of centuries, further clmnges 
have taken place in the nature and character of power pohtics— changes 
which can be traced back (though not perhaps exclusively) to the influ- 
ence of moral ideas But it may well be asked whether it is not the case 
that everythmg that has been accomplished in the way of ennobhng and 
humanizing power pohtics (and its most important mstrument— war) is 
compensated for by other fateful effects of civilization, that is to say, of 
the progressive rationalization and technicahzation of life The answer 
to this question belongs— as does everythmg which can only be stated 
after an elucidation of the developmental process of the idea of raison 
d'itat — to the close of oui treatise 

But now we must certainly look more closely at that constraimng 
force wluch, in the corporate life of States together, cames raison d'etat 
beyond the bounds of law and morahty The State (we have said) must 
create for itself its own imaginary nght and necessity for existence, 
because no other authority can create this on its behalf, and because 
thieie does not exist any directive and arbitrative State-authonty over all 
States But why is it not possible then for the properly-understood 
interest of the States themselves, co-operating by reason of ethical 
motives, to induce them to unite and freely restnct the methods of their 
power politics, to abide by Law and Morality, and to develop the insti- 
tutions of International Law and the League of Nations to a fuU and 
satisfactory efficiency'^ Because no one of them will trust another round 
the comer Because no one of them believes for certain about any of 
the others, that it would abide by the agreed hmitations in absolutely 
every instance and without any exception, but on the contrary suspects 
that in certam mstances that other would once agam lapse mto follow- 
ing his own natural egoism The first lapse back into evil ways on the 
part of one State (out of anxiety for its own welfare) and attended by 
success, would be sufficient to shatter the whole undertakmg once 
again, and destroy the credit of ethical policy Even if one wished to 
conduct the foreign policy of one’s own State by methods which were 
not ethically objectionable, one would nevertheless always have to be 
on one’s guard in case one’s opponent failed to do so too, and in such 
a case (according to the principle a corsaire corsaire et demi) one would 
feel oneself released from the moral imperative— whereupon the old, 
age-old game would then start agam from the begmmng 
Thus what makes any reform apparently impossible is the profound 
and pessirmstic conviction (rooted in the mstmcts, and borne out by 
histoncal experience) to the effect that it is not possible to improve the 
15 
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character of State activity The Ideahst will always be repeating his 
demand for such a reform, and will always be declarmg it to be possible 
The responsible and executive statesman (even if fundamentally an 
Ideahst himself) wiU always find himself constramed by the pressure of 
the responsibihty he bears for the whole, to doubt the possibihty of it, 
and to take up a Ime of conduct that is m accordance with this doubt 
Once agam we recognize that this ‘necessity of State’, which stops away 
the fetters of justice and morahty, simultaneously possesses an ethjcal 
and an elemental aspect, and that the State is an amphibious creature, 
which simultaneously inhabits the ethical and the natural worlds In 
hke manner, every man and every human association is an amphibian 
of this kind. But they are subject to the constraimng force of the State, 
which exacts retribution for every misuse of natural impulses — at least 
m“so far as such a rmsuse offends agamst the laws, Nevertheless the 
State itself is now once more under an obhgation, wheieby it must 
both use and misuse a natural impulse in one and the same breath 


We have attempted to present the baffling nature of raison d'itat m 
just such a manner as it appears to a present-day view If our view is 
correct, then we have before us here an idea which, although it is itself 
to a great extent placed beyond the reach of historical change, yet 
nevertheless does contribute to all historical changes m a highly impor- 
tant manner — a timeless attendant and leader of aU States cieated by 
human hands a spark which takes hold on every newly-ansen State, 
and which, even mside the same State, if owmg to a revolution a change 
takes place in the person and type of ruler, sprmgs over from the old 
to the new rulers In some way or other, government everywhere is 
earned on m accordance with raison d'etat, and therefore one also meets 
the problems and contradictions which occur m conduct prompted by 
raison d'itat The content of this action changes, but the form, i e the 
law govemmg this action, remams the same and repeats itself ever- 
lastmgly And since raison d'etat contams within itself both a natuiahstic 
factor and a value factor, thus it is also possible for the relationship 
between the two factors to change continuously, and now one factor 
and now the other is dommant 

But (the histoncal sense is bound to ask) is this no more than a 
continual movement to and fro"^ Or do any orgamc developments take 
place here? How far is statecraft timeless, m general, and how far is it 
changeable and capable of development? We consider that this question 
(which has never yet to our knowledge been posed) is a very frmtful 
one, but also a very difficult one to answer, if one is looking for a 
universal and aU-embraemg answer straightaway But it is capable of 
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performing very valuable services mdeed, if it is employed as a heuristic 
means, m order to distmguish (m the national development of separate 
cultural communities) the element which is general and ever-recurring 
from that which is mdividual and umque 

And now there at once emerges a defimte and altogether important 
relationship between the timeless kernel of statecraft and raison d'etat, 
and their historically changeable operations National egoism, the 
impulse to power and towards self-preservation, that is to say State- 
interest, IS timeless and general, whereas the concrete StaX.t-interesls, 
which come to belong to a State on account of its special structure and 
Its situation among other States, these are changeable, umque and in- 
dividual Amongst these latter, moreover, there are some of greater 
and some of lesser changeabihty Certain of them are knit together so 
closely with the character of a certain nation and its geographical 
situation, that they must be accepted as hkely to hold constant for as 
long as that nation continues to occupy that spot on the earth’s surface 
This holds good, for instance, of the struggle for the Rhine Frontier, 
which has been earned on between Gauls and Germans from the time 
of Caesar right up to the present day It is occasionally possible for 
other interests, determmed by geographical situation and the character 
of a people, to become effective only when called forth by certain 
internal and external alterations, as for instance the interest shown by 
the Enghsh Nation m ruhng the seas, an interest which still lay dormant 
dunng the Middle Ages, and the world-economic expansion of the 
German Nation after 1871 Again there are other interests that seem 
to proceed exclusively from the geographical situation, and for this 
reason attach themselves to whatever nations and States follow one 
another in ruhng over the same regions Thus, from time immemorial, 
a rivalry for the rule of the Adriatic Sea has continually ansen between 
those States which dormnate the Northern, Eastern and Western shores 
of that Sea, and the Jugo-Slav State has stepped into the shoes of 
Austria-Hungary and the Hapsburgs, who used to menace the Republic 
of Vemce 

Then, in addition to these basic interests and tendencies of the States, 
which take effect over the course of centuiies and are more or less 
coercive, there are also otheis that are subject to sudden change and to 
continuous alteration, like balls of quicksilver, which in one situation 
run apart, and in another situation fuse together again Whenever 
those more constant basic interests are not at work, then fnendships 
and enrmties between States do not generally tend to be of an absolute 
and unconditional type Foi instance, how far may one go in weakening 
an opponent (whom one is struggling with for the sake of a defimte 
power-aim) without having to fear lest an ally (who is assistmg one in 
the struggle) may become too powerful on account of the destruction 
M— E 17 
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of the enemy, and may change from a friend mto a iival? Thus, between 
actual enemies, there frequently exist at the moment of extreme tension 
secret bonds of mterest, which (like hidden sprmgs) combme to influ- 
ence the composite mterplay of forces It is these bonds of interest, m 
the first place, that (co-operatmg with the mteUectual power of a culture 
and a rehgion sprung from siimlar roots) consfltute a commumty-hfe 
of the Western peoples, this communal existence is, however, quite 
different m type from every other community, because m this the egoism 
of the separate members is always stronger than the idea of community, 
for the reason that friendship and enmity between the partners is always 
mtersectmg and coalescmg But nevertheless this Western communal 
existence is robust enough to secure for aU the members certain com- 
mon basic interests, which thereupon become alloyed and amalgamated 
once again in the most labile and mamfold way with their own m- 
dividud egotistical interests The ceaseless up-and-down movement of 
the scales, in the storm of events, gives nse principally to a common 
wish for greater peace and stabihty m the power-relations — ^for a 
‘balance of power’ withm the Western commumty of States, kmt to- 
gether as it IS by fnendship and enmity Such an ideal of a ‘balance of 
power’ is commonly accepted with great ardour, but each State mter- 
prets it egotistically, in the sense of a breathmg-space and possibihty 
of growth for itself So it happens that even this balance of power is 
scarcely achieved, before it begins once more to collapse 

Ever undone, yet ever restored is the spinmng creation, 

And a calm Law controls the transformations’ play. 

This law, which interweaves together the feehngs of commumty and 
egoism, war and peace, death and life, dissonance and harmony, can- 
not altogether be plumbed in respect of its final metaphysical depths, 
hut in respect of its foreground it bears the traits of raison d’itai And 
it is only in the shaping and conscious fostermg of all these singular, 
fluid, and yet at the same time constant power-mteiests, that the laison 
d'etat of the individual State really reaches its full stature, its complete 
individualization Thereby it impresses on the State itself its individual 
stamp. Individuality is formed by this process, by which a definite 
inner vital law attracts or repels certain parts of the external woild, 
and amalgamates mto a singular umty the parts that are atti acted 
From the very core of raison d’itat mdividual States are formed The 
doctrme of raison d'etat thus constitutes a perfectly basic and essential 
fund of knowledge for all history and statecraft m geneial 

Hitherto modem histoncal knowledge has made fuUer use of it than 
statecraft has done, for the latter is still mfluenced in many ways by the 
old absolutist methods which inchne it to seek for the best, the ideal 
and normal State, instead of the concrete and mdividual one It is the 
18 
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essence and the prmcipal task of modem Histoncism to grasp the 
individual pattern of histoncal humamty, but yet at the same time to 
apprehend its timeless core, the general element m its vital laws, the 
umversal element present m its connections This now brmgs mto 
prommence an important connection between the idea of raison d'itat 
and modem Histoncism Namely, that action prompted by raison d’etat 
has helped to prepaie the way for modem Histoncism At a time when 
thought about the State was stiU approaching the subject from the 
pomt of view of the ideal (of the Best State) set up by Natural Law, 
action prompted by raison d’etat was to a ceitam extent already show- 
ing men how to pursue practical history Whilst thought about the State 
was stdl judging the different individual forms m which the State ap- 
peared accordmg to standards valid for all time (and consequently m the 
last resort bemg guided by this very question of what was the best form 
of the State), the executive statesman on the other hand was not bother- 
ing himself in the shghtest about what was the best form of the State, 
but only concerned himself with those States that were actually m 
existence at the moment He was forced to assume that the very same 
law of raison d’etat which governed his own conduct also governed the 
conduct of his neighbours and avals, subject only to the modification 
and mdividuahzation introduced by the special relations of their State 
Consequently, if statecraft was to make progress, it must be his con- 
tinual endeavour to ascertam these latter modifications, in order to find 
out the laws guiding the movements of that particular State Thus action 
in accordance with raison d’dtat developed relatively early mto a form of 
reconnoitring and judgment, which was already closely related to 
modern histoncal judgment But modern histoncal judgment also 
profited therefore from raison d’etat, from its penetration mto the doc- 
trine of the interests of States, for since the seventeenth century this 
doctnne had been fostered by those closely connected with statecraft, 
as offering a fund of practical knowledge useful for the same 


Thus we see that the various threads of our investigation have been 
brought togethei mto two nodal points namely, the problem of the 
relationship between politics and morahty, and also the estabhshmg of a 
connection between politics and history, between the idea of raison 
d’itat and the idea of Histoncism In addition, the task presented itself 
of investigating the changes m statecraft due to the juxtaposition and 
intermmghng of the timeless and the contemporaneous constituents 
We shall leave the creative solution of this latter task to other hands, 
and give chief place to the first two problems, we shall consider our- 
selves justified in following these problems together through the 
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centuries of recent history, because one may assume that from the outset 
they exerted a reciprocal effect on one another In the process, the 
prmcipal emphasis will sometimes come to be laid upon the one 
problem, and sometimes more on the other In order to keep control of 
this prodigious amount of matenal, we shall content ourselves with a 
procedure of selection To attempt to wnte a history of raison d'itat 
and of State-interests in all its aspects, would mean trying to wnte a 
umversal political history from defimte points of view The executive 
pohticians will be bound to predommate there, the great pohtical 
systems of a Charles V, a Richeheu, a Cromwell, a Frederick the Great, 
a Napoleon and a Bismarck, must be portrayed, and the connecting- 
links between them ought not to be neglected One would also have to 
delve more deeply, in an attempt to discover the vanous different 
strengths with which raison d'etat has operated m different epochs and 
in different cultures Just why, in the more recent centuries m the West, 
does It have such an unusual plastic force and fluidity, whereas at other 
times and in other cultures it often led more to permanent conditions of 
historical life? The Great Power guided on rational lines (which, to- 
gether with rational wholesale manufacture, is the most stnkmg product 
of modem Europeamsm i) would thereby have its intellectual roots laid 
bare. But the idea of raison d'itat itself would appear much more 
clearly m its historical workings-out, than m its conscious comprehen- 
sion as an idea Certamly it would not be lacking in characteristic con- 
fessions by the protagonists, concerning the idea that guided them, but 
for the most part they have not felt themselves compelled to carry out 
any consistent intellectual analysis of this idea To write the history of 
the idea of raison d'etat would on the other hand mean carrying out just 
such an investigation of the intellectual penetration and comprehension 
of raison d'itat m the changing course of time In earher times it has 
been the custom to count this task (which hitherto has only occasionally 
been attempted) as part of the history of pohtical theories, and m any 
case to treat this mode of history itself, on the pattern of a history of 
dogma, as a succession of doctnnes, loosely connected with general 
history This anaemic and levelhng type of treatment is no longer 
adequate for us today The history of ideas must far rather be treated 
as an essential and indispensable part of umversal history It marshals 
together and presents what the thinking man has made of what hap- 
pened to him histoncaUy, how he has mastered it mteUectuaUy, what 
sort of mtellectual consequences he has drawn from it, to a certain 
extent, therefore, it mirrors the essence of things that happen, as re- 
flected in minds that are directed to the essential element m hfe For 
this reason, however, the history of ideas is no mere shadow-play oi 
sequence of grey theones, on the contrary, it is the hfe-blood of events, 

* Cf Troeltsch, Htstorlsmus, I, 720 
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absorbed into the hfe-blood of those men who are called upon to express 
the essential element of their epoch The ideology of a significant 
thinker, which has grown up out of the experiences of his time, re- 
sembles the drop of attar of roses which has been won fiom hundreds 
of rose-petals By convertmg experiences into ideas, Man frees himself 
from the pressure of experience, and creates the fresh powers which 
fashion life Ideas are the highest points, to which Man can attam, 
m which his observing mmd and his cieative strength umte together 
and achieve a collective performance For their own sake (as well as 
for the sake of their effects) they are worthy of bemg looked at from the 
point of view of universal history A history of opimons (Herder already 
remarked) ‘would really be the key to the history of deeds’ ^ The ideas, 
which guide histoncal life, do certainly not indeed spnng solely from 
the intellectual workshop of the great thinkers, on the contrary, they 
have a much broader and deeper origm But it is in this workshop that 
they are condensed and solidified, it is there, m many cases, that they 
first assume the form which will have an effect on the progress of events 
and the actions of men 

These considerations have given us the courage to put forward the 
selection of sigmficant, or merely charactenstic, doctrines which we are 
offenng here, as a history of the idea of raison d'etat It can rank as 
such a history if it has been successful enough in the matter of choice 
and treatment, to the extent that all the more profound stirrings of the 
modem mind with respect to raison d'etat — as also those thinkers and 
teachers, who have exerted a particularly strong influence on historical 
life — are, in the course of it, brought properly into perspective Each 
of the thinkers selected is, we hope, representative of his epoch Machia- 
velli, Frederick the Great and Hegel emerge as those who have 
simultaneously exerted a powerful influence on histoncal hfe 

The real theme of this book, therefore, is to examme the impact of the 
idea of raison d'etat on the vanous Weltanschammgen and modes of 
intellectual thought, and to follow up the effects of this impact through 
the centuries of recent history 

It IS a tragic process, a continuously repeated combat against in- 
superable forces of destmy, which we have to present In and out among 
all the other bright threads of the histoncal weft, there twmes umn- 
terruptedly (and everywhere immediately recognizable) the red, only 
too often blood-red, thread of raison d'itat In closing, let us also con- 
fess the personal motives, which led us to select the problems dealt with 
here The fact that they grew up out of those that were treated in 
Weltburgertum mid Nationahtaat, will be obvious to anyone who reads 
both books During the first years of the Great War (with their senous 
and deeply stirred, yet at the same time optimistic mood) the plan was 
1 Brief e zur Befoi derung der Humanitat, 5th collection. No 58 
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conceived of exanumng closely the connection between statecraft and 
interpretation of history, and of demonstrating that the theory of the 
interests of States was a prehmmary stage of modem Historicism ^ 
But then, on account of the upheavals that followed on the collapse of 
Germany m 1918, the really central problem of raison d'itat stood out 
more and more clearly before one’s eyes, m all its fnghtfulness A 
change took place m histoncal opimon A tree may be foi given if, from 
bemg exposed to the elements, it becomes forced somewhat out of its 
ongmal hne of growth. It is to be hoped that this book wiU also be 
pardoned for any discrepancies, which wiU at least show that the book 
has grown orgamcally, rather than been fabricated 

^ The essay on the doctrine of State interests in Richeheu’s France in the Histonsche 
Zeitschnft, 123 (which was onginally intended to form the beginning of tins book), 
was still directed exclusively towards this end 
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MACHIAVELLI 


W HATEVER the circumstances the busmess of ruhng is, as 
we have remarked, always earned out in accordance with the 
principles of raison d’&tat Raison d'itat may be deflected or 
hmdered by real or imagmary obstacles, but it is part and parcel of 
ruling It is not reahzed, however, as a pnnciple and an idea untd a 
particular stage of development has been reached, namely when the 
State has become strong enough to break down those obstacles, and to 
lay down its own unqualified nght to existence in the face of all other 
vital forces. An account of this process from the standpoint of umversa| 
lustory would h ave, to e mbrac e and compare all cultures, it wouldhave 
to'“'BS^nl)y CTammngHie idea of rmon'Witat m the ancient world, 
and analysing its relationship with the spmt of that epoch For both 
the free city-states and the monarchies of antiquity are teeming with 
the problems of raison d'itat and with attempts to formulate it In the 
dialogue between the Athenians and the citizens of Melos, given by 
Thucydides in Book 5 (ch 85 ff), the harsh and frightening aspects of 
raison d’itat and power pohtics are stated very succinctly In his 
Phoenician Viigins, Eunpides makes Eteocles say ‘For if one must do 
evil, then it is good to do it for the sake of authority, but otherwise one 
ought to act nghtly ’ ^ In Book 5 of his Pohtics, Aristotle gives a picture 
of the rationally conceived way m which a tyrant can rule In Book 3 of 
De officiis, Cicero discussed fully from the Stoic point of view the con- 
flict between morality and what is useful to the State, and stated 
regretfully Utilitatis specie in republica saepissime peccatur (ch 11) 
The great historical works of Tacitus are steeped m the idea of raison 
d’itat, as evidence of this we may quote one statement, from the bps of 
Cassius in Book 14 of the Annals Habet aliquid ex miquo omne magnum 
exemplum, quod contia singulos utihtate pubhea rependitur Subse- 
quently, after he had been lepublished by Justus Lipsius m 1574, 
Tacitus became the great teacher of raison d’itat (though not to any 
great extent for Machiavelh, who drew chiefly on Livy, Aristotle and 

^ EtneQ yag dhiKeiv xQVt ruganlBos Triqi KoAAKrrov dSiKctv rdAAa 8*e^0’€j5etv 
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Xenephon), then for a whole century there blossomed a hterature of 
Tacitists ^ who exploited him pohtically Justus Lipsius himself put 
together his grammar of pohtics [Politicorum sive cmlis doctrinae libn 
sex, qui ad prmcipatum maxima spectant, 1589) entirely out of maxims 
from antiquity, prmcipally from Tacitus, he thus made available a mme 
of information (which is stdl valuable today) about the opimons of the 
ancient world on the subject of raison d'etat And even if the ancients 
had not corned for it any particular expression which was m geneial use, 
yet we frequently meet with latio reipublicae m Cicero, and ratio at 
utilitas reipublicae m Florus.® 

* Polytheism and a secular view of human values were what nourished 
laison d'etat m antiquity At the period when the city-state was flourish- 
ing, the thing most worth hvmg for was the State itself The ethics of 
individual and of national conduct thus comcided, and so there was no 
conflict between pohtics and ethics There was also no umversal rehgion, 
to try and restnct by its commands the free exercise of State poweis 
The national rehgion which existed tended rather to favoui this free 
exercise, by glonfymg heroism As the city-state began to dissolve, the 
heroic ideal passed over mto the new form which power assumed in 
the State where men struggled fiercely, each for himself, this was the 
State of the ruthless man of power, classically portrayed by Plato m 
Callicles of the Gorgias ® Altogether the ancient conception of raison 
d’etat remained at this time firmly fixed m personahties, and served to 
vindicate the mode of action which was forced on contemporary rulers 
by pressure of the situation It never seemed to nse (or at least not at all 
consistently) towards the conception of a supra-mdividual and inde- 
pendent state personahty, which would stand over agamst the actual 
rulers of the time * 

^ Boccalini will serve us later as an example of these As an expression of the 
high opmion m which Tacitus was held, the words of Gabnel Naud6 in his Biblio- 
graphia pohtica (edition of 1642, p 233) may be reproduced At vero, quomam sedet 
ipse vehit omnium prmceps ac mperatoi m oichestra, aiit potms sedem sibi factt in 
machma, ex qua cum stupoie el adimratione poUticas dlfficidtates compomt, virtutum 
suarum majestate omne fastigium humaniim excedens, certe consultiiis esse milii 
persuadeo, non hunc tenui sermone velut fiommem, sed eloquenti sllentlo Deitatis mstar 
venerari, etc On the Tacitists, see p 247 of the same, and Toffanin, Machiavelli e il 
Tacitismo, 1921 An mtelhgent and informative book, but one which exaggerates 
the significance of Taatus for Machiavelh 

* Cicero ad Plancum 10 ad fam epist 16) Do not wait upon the Senate, let 

yourself be the Senate, quocunque te ratio reipublicae ducet sequare Florits, Bk I, 
ch. 8, speaks of the seven kings of Rome tarn varus ingenio, ut reipublicae ratio et 
utilitas postulabat 

* Compare now Menzel, KaUikks, 1923, and the stimulatmg Berlm Umversity 
lecture of 1924 by Weiner Jaeger, on the ethics of the Greek State m the age of 
Plato 

* Kaerst, Studien zitr Entmcklung u theoret Begrundung der Monaichle im 
Altertum, p lOf 
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An epilogue and a final crushing judgment on the ancient view of 
raison d’itat was given by Christianily, when Augustme said Remote 
justitia quid sunt regna mst magna latrocmia ^ The new umversal rehgion 
set up at the same time a umversal moral command, which even the 
State must obey, and turned the eyes of mdividual men on other- 
worldly values, thus all secular values, includmg heroism as the herald 
of power pohtics and raison d’etat, were caused to give ground Then 
in the Middle Ages Germamc jurisprudence combined with Christian 
ethics m keeping down the State The State certainly existed m the 
Middle Ages, but it did not rank supreme Law was set above it, it was a 
means for enforcing the law ‘Pohtics and ratson d'&tat were not recog- 
nized at all in the Middle Ages ’ Naturally, of course, the general 
piactice was different from this theoretical view Therefore, ‘since there 
was no place in the legal and constitutional theory of mediaeval tunes 
for the demands of pohey, these forced their own elemental way out’ ® 

But in the later Middle Ages these irregular outlets began to be 
regularized The struggle between Church and Papacy fostered the con- 
scious power pohtics of great rulers like the Emperor Frederick II and 
Philip IV of France The Emperor Charles IV m Germany and Kmg 
Louis XI in France were examples of a thoroughly unscrupulous and 
rational art of government, based on their own authonty Even the 
Church Itself, by its mner transformations, by the progressive permea- 
tion of the Papacy with worldly pohtical interests, by the often very 
utihtarian approach of the Church Councils, and by the rational per- 
fectmg of Papal finance, paved the way for a new spirit in the art of 
government The strongest motive for this, however, still lay in the 
mcipient growth of national States, and in the struggles of the more 
important dynasties, whose possessions had been amassed by feudal 
methods, to safeguard these possessions by non-feudal means, by 
adhesive methods of government The universal ideas of this mediaeval 
corpus christianum moved contmuously towards a new centre of Will 
concentrated m the State 

Late mediaeval thought began further to distinguish the ideal law of 
Nature from statute law, and thereby to dimmish the influence which 
Germanic junsprudence had hitherto exerted on the State ‘Hencefoith 
the power of the State is set above statute law, and comes under natural 
law Thus it IS no longer the case that every msigmficant individual right 
IS placed outside the grasp of the State, it is only the great fundamental 
principles of Natural Law that remain beyond its reach 

1 De emtate Dei, TV, 4, for the correct meaning of the remark, cf Bernheun, 
Mittehlterlwhe Zeitanschauungen usw , I, 37 

F Kem, Recht imd Verfassung im Mittelalter, Histor Zeitschr , 120, 57 and 
63 f , a fundamental essay 

“ Kem, loc cit p 74 
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Here and there at this time one notices a few basic admissions of the 
new conception of necessity of State In the fourteenth century Phihpp 
von Leiden, a priest in the service of the Count of HoUaud, wrote de 
cura reipubhcae et sorte principantis, he advanced the proposition that a 
territorial ruler ought to revoke a pnvilege which he had granted to a 
smgle town or to a smgle person, if it was mjurmg the puhlica utihtas ^ 
In an even more general manner Jean Gerson declared m 1404 that if 
any laws conflicted with the aim of maintammg the peace (which was 
the supreme purpose of the State m the Middle Ages), then the laws 
ought to be interpreted more in accordance with that aun, or they 
would have to be completely abohshed, smce necessitas legem non 
habet Even more audacious was a certain doctor of theology m the 
service of the Duke of Burgundy, named Jean Petit In a long and 
exceedmgly sophistical dissertation, which he dehvered m Pans in 
March 1408, he defended his master for having caused the murder of 
Duke Louis of Orleans, and he went on to say that promises and 
aUiances between noblemen did not need to be kept, if keepmg them 
would entail mjury to the ruler and to the commonwealth He even said 
that to keep such promises would be completely agamst the laws of 
God and Nature * 

A systematic search among the sources and authors of the late 
Middle Ages would probably discover stiU further opimons of this kmd, 
and thus throw light on the gradual and continuing loosemng up of the 
mediaeval feudal barners But a theory on a grand scale has not yet 
grown up out of it 

Nevertheless the modem Western world has inherited one legacy of 
extraordinary importance from the Chnsban and Germamc Middle 
Ages It has inhented a sharper and more painful sense of the conflict 
between raison d’itat on the one hand, and ethics and law on the other; 
and also the feehng which is constantly bemg aroused, that ruthless 
raison d'itat is really sinful, a sin against God and divine standards, a 

^ V Below, Terntormm imd Siadt, p 190, and H Wdfert, Philipp von Leiden, 1925 

* Platzhoff, Die Theorie von der Mordbefugms der Obrigkeit iin 16 Jahihiindert, 
p 27, cf also Gierke, Althusiiis, 279, and v Bezold, Aiis Mittelalter und Renaissance, 
p, 257 f. (on Pontano) 

* ‘La quinte venti en cas d'aliance, seremens et promesses, est des confederacions 
faictes de chevalier d autre en quelque mam&re qiie ce soit et piiist esti e, s'il advient 
icellui pour garder et temr toume ou prdjudice de son prince, de ses enfaiis et de la 
chose publique, n'est tenu de les garder En tel cas seroit fait contre les lois naturelles 
et divines ’ La chronique de Monstrelet p p Douet-d'Arcq, 1857, I, 215 f (Bk I, 
ch 39) In the same 2, 417 (Bk I, ch 113) the unfavourable verdict of the Pans 
theologians* Ceste assercion touche h la subversion de toute la chose publique et de 
chascun roy ou prince, etc But the Council of Constance did not dare to condemn 
out of hand Jean Petit’s doctrme of tyrannicide v Bezold, Aiis Mittelalter und 
Renaissance, p 274 On Jean Petit, cf also O Cartelheri, Beitiage zur Geschichte 
der Herzoge von Bitrgimd V, Sitzungsber d Heidelb Ak , 1914 
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sm against the sanctity and inviolability of the law of the good old times 
The ancient world was already famihar with these sms of raison d’itat, 
and did not omit to cnticize them, hut without takmg them very much 
to heart The very secularity of human values in the ancient world made 
it possible to view raison d'itat with a certam calmness and to consider 
it the outcome of natural forces which were not to be subdued 
Smfulness in antiquity was still a perfectly naive sinfulness, not yet 
disquieted and frightened by the gulf between heaven and hell which was 
to be opened up by Chnstiamty This duahstic picture of the world, 
which was held by dogmatic Chnstiamty, has had a deep influence even 
on the penod of a Christianity that is growmg undogmatic, and it has 
given the problem of raison d'etat this deeply felt overtone of tragedy, 
which It never carried in antiquity 
It was therefore a histoncal necessity that the man, with whom the 
history of the idea of raison d'itat m the modem Western world begins 
and from whom Machiavellism takes its name, had to be a heathen, 
he had to be a man to whom the fear of hell was unknown, and who on 
the contrary could set about his life-work of analysing the essence of 
raison d'etat with all the naivety of the ancient world 
Niccolo Machiavelh was the liist to do this We are concerned here 
with the thing itself, not with the name for it, which he still did not 
possess Machiavelh had not yet compressed his thoughts on raison 
d'etat mto a single slogan Fond as he was of forceful and meamngful 
catch-words (coimng many himself), he did not always feel the need to 
express in words the supreme ideas which filled him, if, that is, the 
thing Itself seemed to him self-evident, if it filled him completely For 
example, critics have noticed that he fails to express any opinion about 
the real final purpose of the State, and they have mistakenly deduced 
from this that he did not reflect on the subject ^ But, as we shall soon 
see, his whole life was bound up with a defimte supreme purpose of the 
State And in the same way his whole pohtical way of thought is 
nothing else but a continual process of thinking about raison d'Stat 
Machiavelli’s system of thought was brought into being by an abso- 
lutely special and sublime, and at the same time extraordinary, con- 
junction of events the coincidmg of a political collapse with a spiritual 
and intellectual renaissance In the fifteenth century Italy enjoyed 
national independence, and was, m the pregnant words of Machiavelh 
{Principe, ch 20), in un certo modo bilanciata by the system of five 
States which kept each other within bounds Naples, the Papal States, 
Florence, Mdan and Vemce There was growing up in Italy, fostered by 
aU the reahstic elements in Renaissance culture and directly promoted 
by the arrangement (which was just coimng mto fashion) of having 
^ Heyer, Dei Machiaveltismus, 1918, p 29, cf also A Schnudt, N Machiavelh 
and die allgemeine Staatslehre dei Gegenwart, 1907, p 104, 
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permanent embassies, a form of statecraft winch was earned on 
accordmg to fixed and definite rules This statecraft culminated m the 
prmciple of dmde et impera, it taught that everytlung ought to be con- 
sidered with a view to its usefulness, it surmounted all rehgious and 
moral limitations m a naively playful manner, but itself functioned by 
means of relatively simple and mechamcal operations and thought- 
processes 1 Only the catastrophes which overtook Italy after 1494, with 
the mvasion by the French and the Spamsh, the dechne of Neapohtan 
and Milanese independence, the precipitate change m the form of 
government in Florence, and most of aU the collective impact of foreign 
countnes on the entire Apenmne pemnsula— only these catastrophes 
succeeded in maturing the spmt of pohtics to that pomt of passionate 
strength, depth and acuteness, which is revealed m MachiaveUi As a 
secretary and diplomat of the Florentme Repubhc until the year 1512, 
he leamt everything that Italian statecraft had achieved up to that time, 
and he was also begmmng already to shape his own ongmal thoughts 
on the subject What caused them to pour out suddenly after 1512 was 
the crushing fate winch overtook both him and the repubhc m that year 
As a member of the party which had been overthrown and was being 
temporarily persecuted, Machiavelh, m order to re-estabhsh himself, 
was forced to seek the favour of the new rulers, the Medicis, who were 
once more in power Thus a conflict arose between his own personal 
and egotistical mterests, and the ideals of repubhean freedom and the 
city-state which he had held up to now It is indeed the greatness of 
Machiavelh that he strove now to settle this conflict, and brmg it to a 
final issue. Against the obscure and not particularly attractive back- 
ground of his own naive and unscrupulous egoism, there came into 
being the new and masterly reflections on the relation between repubhc 
and monarchy, and about a new national mission of monarchy, it was 
in a context of all this that the whole essence of raison d'itat, com- 
pounded of mmgled mgredients both pure and impure, both lofty and 
hateful, achieved a ruthless expression He had reached his fortieth 
year — the age at which productive scientific imnds often give of their 
best — when after 1513 he wrote thehttle book about the prmce and the 
Discorsi sopra la pnma deca di Tito Livio 

A spintual and mtellectual renaissance must also, as we said, have 
been a formative influence Machiavelh did not by any means absorb 
the whole of the Renaissance movement He did not share its rehgious 
needs, or its urge towards speculative philosophy, and, although un- 
consciously steeped and bathed m its aesthetic spirit, he stiU did not 

^ How the new calculatmg and rational spmt also arose simultaneously m economic 
life, particularly m the two mercantile States of Vemce and Florence, is shown by 
L Brentano, Die Anfange des modernen Kapitahsmus, 1916, Cf, v. Bezold, loc cii , 
p 255 f 
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value Its artistic attempts particularly highly His passionate mterest 
was the State, the analysis and computation of its different forms, 
functions and conditions for existence, and thus it was that the speci- 
fically rational, empirical and calculating element m Itahan Renaissance 
culture reached its peak m him But a mere cool consideration of 
questions of pohtical power would not have signified any complete 
spmtual and mtellectual renewal The faith and energy necessary to 
sustam it, and out of which the ideal of a rebuth could grow, were, so 
far as Machiavelh shared m them, of ancient ongm The spirit of anti- 
quity was certainly not signalized m him (as it was in so many humanists 
of the Renaissance) by a merely learned and hterary regeneration, with 
the bloodless rhetorical mspiration of a schoolmaster Often his en- 
thusiasm for the heroes and thmkers of antiquity shows a somewhat 
classicist lack of independence and judgment But in tlie mam the 
element of antiquity in him rose anew out of the tradition and hereditary 
feehng, which in Italy had never been entirely lost In spite of his out- 
ward respect for the Church and for Christiamty (frequently mmgled 
with irony and criticism), and in spite of the undeniable influence 
which the Christian view had on him, Machiavelh was at heart a 
heathen, who levelled at Christianity the famihar and senous reproach 
(Disc , II, 2) of havmg made men humble, unmanly and feeble With a 
romantic longmg he gazed towards the strength, grandeur and beauty of 
life in antiquity, and towards the ideals of its mondana gloria He wanted 
to bring back once again that united strength of sense and intellect in 
the natural genume man, where grandezza dell'animo and forlezza del 
corpo combined together to create heroism He broke then, with the 
dualistic and onesidedly spintuahzmg ethic of Christiamty, which 
depreciated the natural impulses of the senses Although indeed he 
retained some of its structural ideas about the difference between good 
and evil, he strove principally for a new naturalistic ethic which would 
follow the dictates of nature impartially and resolutely For whoever 
follows these dictates (as he said once) can find no fault in carrying on 
hghthearted amorous affairs in the midst of serious business — even 
Nature is full of change and contradiction ^ 

This kind of naturahsm can easily lead to a harmless and unreflectmg 
multiphcity in the question of human values But (in spite of the 
offermg which he gladly brought to the altar of Venus) Machiavelh 
concentrated all his real and supreme values in what he called virtu 
This concept is exceedmgly nch in meanmg, and although it was taken 
over from the tradition of antiquity and humamsm, it had been felt 
and elaborated m a quiet mdividual manner, ethical quahties were 
certainly embraced in it, but it was fundamentally intended to portray 
something dynamic, which Nature had implanted in Man— heroism and 
‘ To Vettori, 31st Jan 1515 Lellere di Mach, ed, Alvist 
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the strength for great pohtical and warhke achievements, and first and 
foremost, perhaps, strength for the foundmg and preservation of 
flourishing States, particularly repubhcs ^ For in the repubhcs, of which 
Rome in its great repubhcan penod seemed to him an ideal example, he 
saw the conditions most favourable for the generation of mtii It there- 
fore embraced the cmc virtues and those of the ruhng class, it embraced 
a readiness to devote oneself to the common good, as well as the wisdom, 
energy and ambition of the great founders and rulers of States But the 
virtii which the founder and ruler of a State had to possess counted for 
Machiavelh as virtii of a higher order For m his opimon this kmd of 
virtCi was able, by means of appropriate ‘regulations’, to distil out of the 
thoroughly bad and wretched material of average specimens of humamty 
the other kind of vii tu in the sense of cmc virtue, to a certain extent the 
lattei was \irtu of a secondary quahty, and could only be durable if it 
was rooted m a people whose spirit was naturally fresh and unspoilt 
This separation of vvtit mto two types, one original and the other 
denved, is of exceptional significance for a complete understandmg of 
the pohtical aims of Machiavelh For it shows that he was a long way 
from believing uncritically in the natural and impenshable virtue of a 
repubhcan citizen, and that he viewed even the repubhc more from 
above, from the standpoint of the rulers, than from underneath, from 
the standpoint of broad-based democracy He appreciated the proverb, 
which was popular in his time, that m piazza youi opinions were not the 
same as they were m palazzo (Disc , II, 47) His repubhcan ideal there- 
fore contained a strain of monarchism, in so far as he believed that even 
repubhcs could not come into existence without the help of great mdi- 
vidual ruhng personahties and orgamzers He had learnt from Polybius 
the theory that the fortunes of every State are repeated in a cycle, and 
that the golden age of a repubhc is bound to be followed by its dechne 
and fall And so he saw that, in order to restore the necessary quantum 
of virtii which a republic had lost by sinkmg to such a low pomt, and 
thus raise up the State once again, there was only one means to be 
adopted, namely, that the creative virtu of one individual, of one mono 
regia, one podesta quasi legta (Disc , I, 18 and 55), should take the 
State in hand and revive it Indeed he went so far as to believe that foi 
repubhcs which were completely corrupt and no longer capable of 
regeneration, monarchy was the only possible form of goveinment 
Thus his concept of virtu formed a close link between repubhcan 
and monarchical tendencies, and, after the collapse of the Florentine 
Repubhc, enabled him without inconsistency to set his hopes on the 
rule of the Medicis, and to write for them the Book of the Prince In the 
same way it made it possible for him immediately afterwards to take 

^ Cf the work of E W Mayers mentioned by me, Machiaveths Geschichtsauffass- 
mg und sein Begriff vtrtu, 1912 
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up again m the Discorsi the strain of republicanism, and to weigh 
repubhc and monarchy agamst one another 
Moreover his own special ethic of virtii — a product of the joyous 
worldly spirit of the Renaissance — ^begins now to throw hght on the 
relation in which he stands to the ordmary Christian, and so-called 
genuine, morahty, this relationship has been the cause of much dispute 
and a contmual subject of reproof to Machiavelh We have already 
remarked that he retained the basic Chnstian views on the difference 
between good and evil When he advocated evil actions, he never demed 
them the epithet evil or attempted any hypocritical concealment Nor 
did he dare to embody direct traits of morally wicked behaviour m his 
ideal of virtii In Chapter 8 of the Pi inctpe, which deals with Agathocles, 
he says that to murder one’s co-citizens, to betray one’s fnends, to be 
lacking in loyalty, piety and religion, cannot deserve the name of vii tu, 
these things can achieve mastery, but not glory And yet in Agathocles, 
who behaved m this way, he recognized at the same time a real virtii and 
giandezza dell’ ammo, i e great virtues of a ruler The ethical sphere of 
his Virtii therefore lay in juxtaposition to the usual moral sphere hke a 
kmd of world of its own, but for him it was the higher world, because it 
was the vital source of the State, of the vivere politico, the supreme task 
of human creativity And because it was for him the higher world, so it 
could be permitted to trespass and encroach on the moral world m 
order to achieve its aims These encroachments and infnngements, these 
‘sms’ m the Chnstian sense, never ceased to be judged by him as 
immoral, and did not mdeed constitute ^yi^^ ^ , they could 

in the last resort (as we shall soon see more clearly) 'ansS’Sht of 
virtii 

’iTet us first look more closely at his theory of virtii, and at the staking 
mixture of pessmusm and ideahsm, of mechamstic and vitalistic ele- 
ments, which go to compose it In the Discorsi (1, 4), he says that of theur 
own accord men wiU never do anythmg good, unless they are driven to 
it by some ‘necessity’ Hunger and poverty, he goes on, make men 
industaous, and laws make them good The penalties imposed on any 
infrmgement of the laws lead on towards a recogmtion of justice For 
him, therefore, moral goodness and justice were produced and could 
be produced by the constraming power of the State How high his 
opmion was of the State, and how little he thought of individual human 
beings' But this rigid positivist causal nexus was relaxed through the 
medium of vii tit, and by a behef in the creative powers of great men, 
who, through their own virtii and the wise regulations which they made, 
were able to raise up the average level of humamty to a new, secondary 
form of virtu Then too it was another mechamstic and fat^stic behef 
of his that, smce the world always remained the same and all thmgs 
were repeated in a cycle, virtii did not exist m the world in unlimited 
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supply, but was passed round in the world continually, and now this, 
now that people was privileged to possess it This was echoed by Hegel 
three hundred years later when, in his theory about the ‘dominant 
peoples of world history’ (who are entrusted by the World Spirit from 
time to time with the task of directing its affairs in the world), he made 
the fatahstic element part of a subhme philosophy of progress and 
ascent Machiavelli however contented himself with statmg resignedly 
that only in ancient times did it happen that a single nation was blessed 
with a preponderance of this vii tu, m modern times it was divided up 
amongst a number of nations This bnngs out very clearly the sumlanty 
and the difference between the centuries Surrounded by the collapse of 
the political world in which they hved, both thinkeis cast longing eyes on 
the representatives of strength and efficiency in world history — Hegel 
with an optiimstic behef m progress, the result of the century of the 
Enhghtenment, Machiavelh with the old behef m the everlasting 
similarity of histoncal hfe, a behef which had always been fostered by 
the Chnstian disdain for this world and which the vital energy of the 
Renaissance had not been able to bieak down But this vital energy 
was still strong enough not to lose courage even armd the collapse and 
in the face of the contempt of humamty, and strong enough to watch 
out for fresh virtii Forihe development and creahoa,of.vz/fii;^wa'S*for»* 
Machiavelh the ideal, and completely self-evident, purpose of the State 
To ralSTMs'bwh nation by means of virtii from the low point to which it 
had sunk, and to regenerate the State, if this was still possible (he 
continually wavered between doubting this and beheving it), became his 
hfe mterest But this new political ideahsm.w as now indeed burdened 
with the serious problemStical element which was inherent m the 
character of raison d’etat This brmgs us nearer to our real task 
It was certainly impossible, once the moral and rehgious bond had 
been severed which held together the mediaeval Christian ideal of hfe, 
to set up immediately a new worldly system of ideals which would have 
the same inner unity and compactness For, to min ds freshly released 
from the restramts of the Middle Ages, so many provinces of hfe were 
now opened up simultaneously tliat it was not possible at once to find a 
distinctive point of view, from which the seculanzed world could be 
grasped and comprehended once again as a harmomous umty ' One 
made discoveries, first in one place, then in another, one devoted one- 
self enthusiasUcaUy and often quite wholeheartedly to the discovery of 
the moment and became so completely taken up with it, that one had 
no opportunity to examine the contradictions and disci epancies between 
the experiences one had newly acquired and the human values which 
had held up till now Machiavelh possessed this one-sided passion for 
discovery to an extraordmaiy degree He threw himself on his parti- 
cular aim of the moment in such a way that occasionally all he himself 
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had previously thought and said was entirely forgotten In a quite 
undaunted, now and then almost fanatical manner, he deduced the 
most extreme, and sometimes the most terrible consequences from the 
truths which he had found, without ever testing their reaction on other 
behefs he held In the course of his experimental discovenes he was 
also fond of changing his standpoint, and identifymg himself for the 
moment with widely different interests in the pohtical struggle, so that 
for each interested party, whether it be a prince or an enemy of prmces, 
he could devise some powerful remedy, some medicina forte (and 
wherever possible a regola generate) His occasional recipes, then, 
should often be taken as havmg a certam degree of relativity And these 
tendencies of his should be kept firmly m view 
The most serious discrepancy m his system of thought — a discrepancy 
which he never succeeded in ehimnatmg and which he never even fined to 
ehminate — ^lay between the newly discovered ethical sphere of virtii, 
and of the State animated by virth, on the one hand, and the old sphere 
of rehgion and morahty on the other This virtii of Machiavelh was 
origmaUy a natural and dynamic idea, which (not altogether unhappily) 
contamed a certam quahty of barbanty (ferocia), he now considered 
that It ought not to remam a mere unregulated natural force (which 
would have been m accordance with the spint of the Renaissance) but 
that it ought to be raised into a virtii ordinata, into a rationally and pur- 
posively directed code of val^'fdr rulers and citizens The virtii 
ordinata naturally set a high value on rehgion and morahty, on account 
of the mfluence they exerted towards maintaimng the State In parti- 
culai, Machiavelh spoke out very forcibly on the subject of the m- 
dispensabihty of religion (Disc, I, 11 and 12), at any rate, he was 
strongly m favour of a rehgion which would make men courageous and 
proud He once named ‘rehgjpn, laws, mihtary affairs’ together m one 
breath, as the three fundamentaTpHrafs'ofthe State But, in the process, 
rehgion and morahty fell from the status of mtrmsic values, and 
became nothing more than means towards the goal of a State animated 
by virtii It was this that led him on to make the double-edged recom- 
mendation, which resounded so fearsomely down the centunes to come, 
incitmg statesmen to an irrehgious and at the same time dishonest 
scepticism the advice that even a rehgion tinged with error and decep- 
tion ought to be supported,, and the wiser one was, the more one would 
do It (Disc ,1,12) Wioever thought like this was, from a religious point 
of view, completely adrift What final certainty and sure foundation was 
there left in life, if even an unbeheved and false rehgion could count as 
valuable, and when moral goodness was seen as bemg a product of 
fear and custom'^ In this godless world of Nature man was left alone 
with only himself and the powers Nature had given him, to carry on 
the fight agamst all the fateful forces wielded by this same Nature 
35 
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And this was exactly what Machiavelh conceived his own situation 
to he 

It IS striking and forceful to obseive how he strove to rise supenor 
to It On the one side foituna, on the othei this was how he 

interpreted it Many people today (he says in ch 25 of the Principe), in 
the face of the vanous blows of Fate and unsuspected revolutions we 
have experienced, are now of the opinion that all wisdom is entirely 
unavaihng against the action of Fate, and that we must just let it do 
what it likes with us He admits that even he himself has occasionally 
felt like this, when in a gloomy mood But he consideied it would be 
lacking in virtu to surrender to the feehng One must rouse oneself and 
build canals and dams against the torrent of Fate, and then one will be 
able to keep it within bounds Only half our actions are governed by 
Fortune, the other half, or almost half, is left to us. ‘Where men have 
not much viriit, then foi tuna shows its strength clearly enough And 
because it is full of change, so theie are numerous changes m repubhcs 
and states And these will always go on changmg, until sooner or later 
there wiU come a man who so loves antiqmty, that he will regulate 
fortune, then it will not be able to show every twenty-four hours how 
much it IS capable of accomphshmg’ (Disc , II, 30) Foi tuna has got to 
be beaten and bruised hke a woman one wants to possess, and boldness 
and barbarity will always be more successful there than coldness But 
this boldness has got to be umted with great cunmng and calculation, 
for each situation of fate demands a method specially suited foi deahng 
with It He began to meditate very deeply on just this particular problem, 
for It showed up very clearly both the powers and the hmitations of 
viriii, and of humamty altogether The individual agent cannot escape 
the nature he is bom with He acts in such and such a way because this 
nature requires it Hence it anses that, accordmg to the disposition of 
Fate, this same method which his character dictates wiU turn out well 
one day, and badly the next (Disc , III, 9) An insight of this bnd could 
lead back to fatalism. But the effect on him of all these doubts and 
impulses was hke the bending of a taut-strung bow He let fly his arrows 
with all the more force 

Enemies learn to use each other’s weapons VirtU has the task of 
foremg back fortima Fortune is mahcious, so virth must also be 
mahcious, when there is no other way open This expresses quite plainly 
the real spintual origin of Macluavelhsm the infamous doctnne that, 
in national behaviour, even unclean methods are justified, when it is a 
[question of winnmg or of keepuigjthe power which . is je cessar y (or-,tlj e 
f ^tate It is the picture of Man, stnpped”of all transcen^nfgood quali- 
ties, left alone on the battlefield to face the daemomc forces of Nature, 
who now feels himself possessed too of a daemomc natural strength and 
returns blow for blow. In Machiavelli’s opimon, virtu had a perfectly 
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genuine right to take up any weapon, for the purpose of mastering 
Fortune One can easily see that this doctnne, which appeared so 
duahstic on the outside, had really sprung from the background of a 
naive Monism, which made all the powers of bfe into forces of Nature 
It now became a presupposition foi the discovery which MachiaveUi 
had made about the essence of raison d’itat 
But in order to make tlus discovery, yet another theory was needed — 
one which he thought out and applied just as clearly and consistently 
as he did the theory of the struggle between virtu and fortuna This was 
the theory of necessitci Vii tit, fortuna and necessita are three words 
which keep on sounding again and again throughout his wntmgs with 
a kind of brazen ring These words, and perhaps also the refrain of the 
armi proprie (which sums up the demands he made on the State in the 
way of military matters and power pohtics), show his abihty to condense 
the wealth of ^s experience and thought, and how the rich edifice of Ms 
mind rested on a few, quite simple, but solid pillars For him virtu 
and necessita were related in a way very similar to that in which, in 
modem philosophy, the sphere of values is related to the sphere of 
causal connection, i e where the causal connection provides the means 
and possibihty of reahzing the values If virtii was the vital power of 
men, a power which created and maintained States, and gave them sense 
and mfelflRgrffidn necessity was lEe'causaT^essure, the means of 
bnnging the sluggish masses into the form required by virtii We have 
aheady heard how he traced back the ongin of morahty to ‘necessity’ 
We have discussed fully (so he says in the Discorsi, III, 12) how useful 
necessity is for human actions, and to what glory it can lead on And 
(as several moral philosophers have written) the hands and speech of 
Man — which are the two pnncipal tools for his ennoblement — would 
never have functioned completely, and human achievements would 
never have reached their present high level, if they had not been pushed 
to It by necessity The old mihtary commanders recognized the virtu di 
tal necessita and used it to instil into their soldiers the dogged spint of 
combat, when they planned to put them in a situation where they would 
have to fight Come with me, a Volscian leader shouts to the soldiers 1 
round him, in Livy (4, 28), virtute pares, quae ultimum ac maximum 
telum est, necessitate superiores estis These were words to warm Machia- 
velh’s heart The more necessitd there is, he insists in the Discoisi, I, 1, 
the more virtii there will be also, and necessitci can bring us to many 
thmgs, which reason is not strong enough to drive us to (Disc , I, 1) 
And alongside the conception of virtii ordmata he placed the equally 
characteristic conception of necessita oidinata dalle kggi (Disc , I, 1) as 
engendenng first-class human matenal foi the State Thus it is always a 
question of foUowmg the natural forces of hfe, but also at the same time 
of regulating them by means of reason If one were to adopt for a 
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moment the unlovely nomenclature of ‘-isms’, one could call his system 
a tnad of naturahsm, voluntarism and rationahsm But without his 
belief (rooted in umversal history) in the positive blessing of necessita, 
without the real warmth which he gave it, he would never have come to 
proclaun with such deterinmation and conviction that which one can 
call the curse of necessita, of necessity of State 

One more trait of his personahty must have contributed namely, the 
quite unconventional and at the same time radical nature of his thought, 
which never shrank back before any abyss Certainly his contemporaries 
too had long learnt never to shnnk back before any moial abyss, and 
to wade quite cheerfully through any filth For if it had not been for 
the general stultifymg of moral feehng in life, and without the examples 
offered by the Papacy from the time of Sixtus IV and Alexander VI, 
with his frightful son Cesar Borgia, Machiavelh would never have had 
the miheu required for his new ideas about the use of immoral methods 
m pohtics They were indeed not new as regaids content, but they were 
new in the sense that he dared to express them, and to combme them 
mto a system which embraced a umversal outlook For up till now 
theory had only limped after practice The selfsame humamsts who, 
hke Pontanus at the court of Naples, saw clearly aU the dark side of the 
new stated aft, were mdeed prepared to permit cunmng and deception 
when It was for the good of the community, but after that they fell 
back once more on the formal pattern of the figure of the Prmce, filled 
in with classic phrases ^ If I am to offer something really useful, says 
Machiavelh, it seems to me more suitable to follow the real truth of 
things, rather than the imagmary picture one has of them Many 
people have imagmed for themselves repubhcs and prmcipahties, the 
like of which one has never seen or even thou^t possible, for the 
difference between what one actually does and what one ought to do is 
so great that whoever, m considermg how people ought to hve, omits 
to consider how they behave, is ridmg for a fall That is to say, the man 
who makes it a rule m all circumstances to perform nothmg but good 
actions, IS bound to go under amongst so many who are evil Therefore 
It IS ‘necessary’ for a prmce, if he is to maintam his position, to learn 
also how not to be good, and then to utilize or not utihze this know- 
ledge, as necessita prescribes 

It IS worthy of notice that Machiavelli did not introduce near the 
beginmng of his essay on the Pnnce this new pnnciple of method— a 
pnnciple which was to break fresh ground for so many centuries, and 
which was so purely empmcal and so completely free from presup- 
positions He does not bring it m till much further on, in Chapter 15 
For he himself underwent development, dunng the course of his work 

^ Benoist, L'Eiat Uahenavant Machiavell Revue des deux mondes, 1st May 1907, 
p 182, cf Platzhoff, foe c/f,p 28 
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on the book Chapter 15 belongs (as we have tried to prove elsewhere i), 
not to the original conception of the Prmape, but rather to an extension 
of it which probably came soon afterwards Henceforth he always 
exercised the new principle, which was closely akin to the aesthetic 
honesty and directness of Florentine art Then, when he was in the full 
spate of work, he suddenly became conscious that he was treadmg new 
paths It was the chmax of his hfe, and at the same time also a turning 
point for the history of European thought And in this matter history 
of thought touched very closely upon the history of nations, they were 
both struck by the same electnc shock Even if the statesmen themselves 
learnt nothmg new from it, the very fact that it was being taught was 
stiU new For it was not until after it had been grasped as a pnnciple 
that the histoncal tendencies achieved their full power of impact, and 
reached the stage when they could be called ideas 
But the imtial apphcation of the new scientific method, and its effect 
on historical hfe, were frightful and shattenng, A pnnce must also 
learn how not to be good — this was the requirement of necessity, by 
which aU human hfe was governed and constrained But it was quite 
another matter to decide whether, on the one hand, the moral law 
should be broken ^ealytn the-^ractice of. politics, or whether, on 'the* 
other han d, it was pernussibl e to justify (as from now^gjl .heeame 
possiBlSTTna'in'fact moreand moreTendedTC'B^peri) sviSTan infringe- 
ment by the plea of an unavoidable ‘necessity’ In the first instance the 
moral law itself had, m its sanctity as a supra-empincal necessity, 
remained entirely unimpaired But now this supra-empincal necessity 
was bi oken down by an empirical necessity, the force of evil was fighting 
for a place alongside that of good, and was making out that it was, if 
not an actual power of good, then at least an indispensable means for 
obtaimng a certain kind of goodness The forces of sin, which had been 
basically subdued by the Christian ethic, now won what was funda- 
mentally a partial victory, the devil forced his way mto the kingdom 
of God There now began that duahsm under which modem culture 
has to suffer that opposition between supra-empincal and empmcal, 
between absolute and relative standards of value It was now possible 
for the modern State, following itS d^vn Inmost "vital impulse, to free 
Itself from all the spmtual fetters that had constrained it, it was possible 
for It, as an mdependent power acknowledgmg no authority outside 
this world, to effect the admirable accomplishments of rational organiza- 
tion, which would have been unthmkable in the Middle Ages, but were 
now due to increase from century to century But it already contained 
the poison of an inner contradiction, from the very moment it began 
Its ascent On the one hand religion, morahty and law were all 
^ Klassikei der Politik Bd 8, Machiavelli, Der Flirst, etc , Introduction, pp 32 ff 
I was not convinced by Chabod’s counter-arguments m ‘Archivum Romankum' 
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absolutely indispensable to it as a foundation for its existence, on the 
other hand, it started off with the definite intention . of injury Jhese 
whenever the needs of national self-preservation would re^mre it 'Bii'f 
surely (it will be asked) Machiavelh must have felt'thircohtradiction, 
and the serious consequences it was bound to have? 

He was not able to feel it, for the reason that his cast-iron theory 
of necessity concealed it from him, or because (as he beheved, at least) 
the theory of necessitd resolved the contradiction The same force which 
impelled princes to refram from bemg good under certain circumstances, 
also impelled men to behave morally, for it is only from necessity that 
men perform good actions (Principe, ch 23) Necessity was therefore 
the spear which at the same time both wounded and healed It was the 
causal mechanism which, provided that virtu existed m the State, saw 
to it that the necessary morahty and rehgion were present, and that any 
faihngs m that respect were made good Thus the theory of the struggle 
between virtu and fortuna, and the theory of necessity, worked together 
very closely to justify the pnnce m the use of underhand measures, and 
to prevent this from bemg harmful m his opinion 

For all the time MachiaveUi held firmly to the absolute validity of 
religion, morahty and law Even in the most evil and notorious chapter 
of the Principe, Chapter 18, which justifies breach of contract, and 
declares that a piince (and especially a new prince), for the purpose of 
mamtaimng the State, ‘is often obhged (necessitato) to act without 
loyalty, without mercy, without humaraty, and without rehgion’— even 
in this chapter he still emphasizes that a pnnce, when he can, should not 
leave the path of morahty, but only that he should, in case of necessity 
(when necessitato), also Imow how to tread the path of evil Bad mdeed 
was the infamous advice which he gives here that it is not necessary for 
the pnnce to possess all the good moral quahties of loyalty, smcenty, 
etc , but that he must always appear to have them, because the former 
case, m which they would always be exercised, would be harmful, but 
the latter case where he appeared to have them would be useful With 
this he helped to make any hypocritical scoundrel secure on a throne 
It would throughout have been perfectly m keepmg with his purposes 
and with the mam fine of his thought, to demand from the prmce himself 
a certam inner moral restraint, even if it were umted with the power to 
take upon himself, m a case of necessity of State, the entire conflict 
between State-interest and mdividual morahty, and thus make a tragic 
sacrifice But perhaps this kmd of solution to the problem (one which 
Fredenck the Great was to give latei on) was stf^ entirely ahen to the 
intellectual chmate of the penod and to MachiaveUi’s own way of 
thought The abdity to think m terms of inner conflicts, violations and 
tragic problems, presupposes a more modem and sophisticated men- 
tahty, which perhaps only began with Shakespeare It was m the spmt 
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of the time to dehght m tracing precise and rectilinear paths, and in 
opposition to the straight path of Christian morahty Machiavelh laid 
down another path, just as straight in its own way, a path which was 
directed exclusively towards the goal of what was useful for the State 
He then proceeded, with a pleasure which was characteristic of him, 
to draw from it the most extreme consequences 

But was it then, one cannot help challengmg him once more — ^was it 
then really the well-being of the State, which he had m mmd when he 
wrote the Prmcipel Or was it merely a breviary for the Medicis, whose 
favour he needed and to whom he dedicated the book, in order to found 
for himself a new principality by recommending the methods of the 
fnghtful Cesar Borgia*? We have tned to prove elsewhere ^ that this 
mterpretation is much too narrow The personal and contemporary 
pohtical motives which mduced him to write the book are imdemable; 
but from far back there also entered in his entire philosophy of the State, 
and also his longing to see Italy freed from the Barbanans. Cesar Borgia, 
with his rational exercise of cruelty and bad faith, must certainly have 
offered a model for the practical methods of power pohtics in the situa- 
tion as it then existed But the ideal and supreme pattern for the new 
princes in Italy must have been the great national hberators and 
founders of States, such as Moses and Cyrus, Theseus and Romulus. 
The whole book from beginnmg to end, even includmg the last chapter 
(which IS sometimes erroneously taken to be an appendix and not an 
integral part of the book), grew up out of one uniform and fundamental 
conception, and is built up on the great theme of the struggle between 
virtu and foi tuna 

It is certamly true that, as regards its techmcal chapters, the Prmcipe 
can easily arouse the feeling that Machiavelh is only watching out for 
the personal advantage of the pnnce In this respect Machiavelh yielded 
to his passion for one-sided emphasis and excessive subtlety m dealmg 
with the thema probandum of the moment But if his work is taken 
t6getherWifErfh'S'!D7to)rjf and the other writings and treated as a whole, 
then this impression entirely disappears One sees clearly what is the 
real central idea in MachiaveUi’s life namely, the regeneration of a 
f^en people by means of the virtu of a tyrant, and by means of the 
leyermg power of all the measures dictated by necessitd 

This IS what is pecuhar to M'achiavelli, and at the same time con- 
stitutes the historical power of his woik— the fact that he, the first 
person to discover the real nature of raison d'itat, did actually suceed in 
takmg the measur* of all the heights and depths to which it led on 
He knew its depths, which lead down to the bestial element m Man — 
‘thus it is necessary for a prince, that he should have a proper under- 
standmg of how to make use of the brute as well as the man’ (Piincipe, 
^ In the Introduction to vol 8 of Klassiker der Poliiik already referred to 
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ch 18) He could m the process, as we already saw, when diawn on by 
his deep-rooted passion for analysis, sink much more deeply into the 
filth of bestiahty than was strictly necessary in order to make a proper 
use of that bestiahty He knew also that a case of necessity of State 
(where perhaps a lepublic which is threatened by dangerous neighbours 
might be obhged to adopt a pohcy of conquest) did not represent merely 
a simple factual necessity, W contained m addition certam elements 
of power-dnve and power-appehte — ‘molestation by others will give 
rise to the desire and necessity for conquermg’ Qa vogha e la necessitd 
dello acqmstare. Disc , II, 19) ^ But he despised a mere msensible greed 
for power, the brutta cupidita di regnare (Disc , III, 8), and he always 
returned once more to the utihlarian middle way of taison d'itat Keep 
your head clear, he advised, so that you only wish for what is attamable, 
do not become presumptuous after victory, but, if you have a stronger 
opponent, take caie to make peace at an opportune moment (Disc , II, 
27) Nor should you exasperate an enemy with threats or msult him m 
words, threats make him more cautious, while insults will increase his 
hatred (Disc , II, 26) To draw hatred on oneself without getting any 
benefit from it, is mdiscreet and unwise (Disc , III, 23) Under no 
circumstances should a system of government be built up on a per- 
manent hatred amongst the people It would be better even to provoke 
an attack from the nobles, because theie are only a few of them, and 
they can therefore be more easily subdued, but even heie he advocated a 
rationally balanced procedure, ‘to refrain from reducing the nobles to 
despair and to satisfy the people’ (Pnnc , ch 19) 

Political utihtanamsm was also at the same time a pohcy of relativity 
No wadays , he taught, it is necessary to pay attention to the subject 
peopIe^^BetSCCSFTEe'peoples are of more significance than the armies 
The Roman emperors, on the other hand, had to accommodate them- 
selves to the soldiers rather than the people, because the soldiers could 
do more 'at that time than the people could (Pnnc , ch 19) Fortified 
castles may be useful or not, according to the state of the times, but not 
to be hated by one’s people is better than any fortified castle (Pnnc , 
ch 20) But each thing always has concealed m it some special evil that 
IS pecuhar to it (Disc, III, 11), therefore whenever one is acting m 
accordance with raison d’etat, one must always be conscious of the 
spheres of uncertamty, of change, and of two-fold consequences, m 
which It works ‘No State ought to think that it can adopt a course 
winch is absolutely secure, but it ought to reflect rather that all are 
doubtful, because it is in the order of thmgs, that one can never avoid 
an evil without runmng into another one Wisdom therefoie consists in 

^ Cf also i’r/nci/je, ch 3 M cosa veramente motto natw ale et ordmana desiderare di 
acgutstare, e sempre quando h uommi to fanno die possano, saramio Jaudati e non 
biasimati i 
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distinguishing between different qualities of evil, and in accepting the 
lesser evil as a good’ (Pnnc , ch 21) 

As we have already seen, he adopted a lelatmst view, when con- 
sidering the various forms which the State could take The contrast 
between the monarchist bias in the Frmcipe and the repubhcan tmge of 
the Discorsi is only apparent The quantify of virtit, which existed in a 
people, was the factor that decided whether a monarchy or a repubhc 
was the more suitable So it was only consistent that, for his disjomted 
bmes, he demanded a monarchical despot and took this to be a neces- 
sity of State The fact that the thing he was asking for might cut both 
ways was perfectly clear to him, he knew quite well that the tool of 
monarchical power, '^hich with supreme art he was puttmg into the 
hands of the prmce, coin3n5emisu^d'mtEe"mferests ora^ur^^^^ 
sonaT greed for power One can under stand why he 3oes not proceed to 
treat this problem in the Principe, But m the Discorsi he gives it quite 
openly as his reaUy smcere opmion, that only m a repubhc can it be 
ensureiihaLpubhc good will take precedence of pavate advantage^ and 
thus make it possible for the State to achieve greatness (Disc , II, 2) 
With the passionate exaggeration into which he sometimes fell, he was 
capable of laying down, with reference to a city-state ruled by a prmce, 
the following proposition that what the prince did for his own advan- 
tage, would m most cases mjure the State, and that what he did for the 
benefit of the State, would injure him ^ Yet immediately afterwards he 
went on to modify- his own crude conception, and contrasted the 
barbaric type of oriental ruler with the pattern of the Western prmce, 
in that, if the latter be of a normal human stamp, then he will have a 
uniform paternal love for the cities which come under his care, and he 
will leave their old constitutional arrangements undisturbed It is also 
in the essence of Machiavelhan raison d'etat, as one can see, that with 
regard to the inner life of the State it should still wish to behave in a 
relatively conservative and considerate manner ® But ruthless acts of 
mterference, when they were necessary to protect power agamst direct 
threats, were not thereby excluded Certainly there also appeared on the 
horizon of his pohtical imagmation the wish-fantasy of a great regen- 
erator of fallen States, 'who, either through his own virtit, or by means of 
the virtu of a regulation’ (i e of a general reform), would breathe new 
hfe into these States The practical needs and possibilities of his time, 
however (and he generally based his calculations on these), did not go 
beyond the suppression of actual resistance inside the State, i e did not 

^ His reference for this is to Xenophon’s treatise de tyranmde — it is (as shown by 
EUinger, Antike Quellen der Staatslehre Machlavelbs, Zeltschr f d ges Staatswisserr 
schaften Sd 44, 40) the dialogue Hieron, which has been ascribed to Xenophon 

^ Cf the advice ifi ch 3 of the Pnnctpe ‘in newly conquered countries with the 
same language, the laws and taxes ought not to be changed ’ 
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go beyond a lational and at the same time thoiough opposition, by 
direct and indirect means, to all conspiracies The arms of the later type 
of absolutism, with its levelhng tendencies, were still completely foreign 
both to himself and to his tune Machiavellism had ceitairdy opened up 
the load which led to them, but they themselves had not yet come in 
sight It IS for this reason that we see no signs m Machiavelh of laison 
d’itat taking precedence over statute law, which m the seventeenth 
century (as we shall see presently) was to constitute the prmcipal 
importance of raison d'itat On the contrary a fundamental respect for 
the existing laws was part of the very essence of his rational autocracy 
Tt IS well that princes should know that, in the very hour when they 
begin to break the laws, and disturb old arrangements and customs 
under which men have long hved, in that hour they begin to lose the 
State’ (Disc , III, 5) 

All this shows that he moved on the ethical heights of a raison d'itat 
which within the limits of Ins time could only have hmited aims indeed, 
but which was capable of a vital consciousness of the good of the 
commumty, the bene comme of the whole people And ultimately he 
was even capable of rising to the highest ethical feehng which is possible 
for action prompted by raison d'itat, this sacrifice consists m takmg on 
oneself personal disgrace and shame, if only it offers a means of saving 
the Fatherland Occasionally he would express it in the very same 
breath with his prosaic utilitariamsm Tt wiU always be difficult to win 
the masses over to such conclusions as these, which appear to indicate 
cowardice and defeat, but do in reahty signify salvation and gam’ 
(Disc , I, 53) But the heights and depths of his raison d'&tat are umted 
m the most powerful manner by that phrase, which is to be found at the 
end of his Discoi si (III, 41), and which must surely have sounded in the 
ears of a certain great German statesman dunng the First World War. 
that one may save the Fatherland even con ignomima ‘When it is a 
question of savmg the Fatherland, one should not stop for a moment 
to consider whether something is lawful or unlawful, gentle or cruel, 
laudable or shameful, but, putting aside every other consideiation, one 
ought to follow out to the end whatever resolve will save the hfe of the 
State and preserve its freedom ’ 


It has been the fate of Machiavelh, as of so many great thinkers, that 
only one part of his system of thought has been able to influence 
histoncal life It is true that he exerted a powerful and lastmg mfluence 
through his new method of buildmg pohtics upon a foundation of 
experience and history — although even this did not immediately replace 
the previous scholastic and humamstic methods, but only, through the 
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course of nearly two centurres, intermingled with the older methods, 
and was able gradually to supersede them But his ideal of virth soon 
faded, because the heathen mood of the Renaissance, from which it 
had sprung, was not able to survive m the period which followed the 
sacco di Roma And with that too the ethical aim of his statecraft, the 
idea of regeneration, paled mto insignificance Attention was indeed 
paid to his repubhcan ideals, but they were misinterpreted in many ways, 
as for mstance in the opinion which was soon expressed that, by giving 
a sincere picture of the Principe he had wanted to unmask tyranny and 
give a wainmg against the danger he was pointing out ^ But generally 
speaking he was seen first and foremost as having prepared the poison 
of autocracy, as such, he was pubhcly condemned and secretly made use 
of As we have seen, Machiavelh is to blame for this himself, on 
account of his method of isolating in a one-sided manner whatever prob- 
lem he happens to be deahng with at the moment The chief thing was, 
however, that the idea of pohtical regeneration was altogether beyond 
the capabihties and the wishes of the peoples and the rulers of that time, 
and hence it fell to the groxmd The struggle which was to rage around 
religious values took up entiiely all the higher spiritual power of men, 
and MachiaveUi’s ancient heathen idealism of the State was no longer 
understood by the men of the Counter-Reformation period — not even 
by the Free-thinkers, who took over the secular spirit of the Renaissance 
But they very well understood the ancient heathen reahsm of his state- 
craft And here it is very clearly demonstrated how much can be added 
to the mere naively-functiomng forces of life by a spmtual and mtel- 
lectual shaping The intellectual formative power, finding Machiavel- 
lism already in existence, rendered it far more effective in influence, by 
makmg it into a well-reasoned, compact, and elegantly pohshed system 
A plant which had been growmg wild and spreading in all directions, 
and which was very poisonous and at the same time potentially curative 
in Its effects, became to a certain extent cultivated, and thus perfected 
and Its mfluence greatly multiphed His theory combmed absolutely 
convincmg evidence that pohtical life had always seemed to be of just 
this charactei and no other, and had probably always seemed like this, 
together with the pressure of necessity that a prince who does not wish 
to be ruined must behave like a fox among foxes, vulpman cum vulpi- 
bus And in this necessity one could also feel obscurely (it was the sole 
ethical element m Machiavelh’s thought which produced any after- 
effect) some higher kmd of justification for immoral pohtical behaviour 
in the eyes of the moral conscience Then the newly-animated Christian 
conscience of every creed rose up in opposition to this, and so there 
began that spmtual and intellectual strug^e around the subject of 
^ This was the opinion already in the Giunta Edition of the Principe in 1532, 
Burd in the introduction to his edition (1891), p 36 
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dachiavellism, which we are going to desciibe Later on we shall have 
D return once more to Machiavelh, when our task wiH be to consider 
le subsequent development of certain fertile conceptions, contamed m 
IS theory of i atson d’itat, these conceptions pomted forward to a more 
idividuahzmg treatment of the State in historical and pohtical thmk- 
ig It only remains now for us to give the most important concrete facts 
1 connection with the spread of his theory, and with the condensmg 
f it into the catchphrase ragione di stato 

The Principe was first circulated m manuscnpt It was first put into 
Tint by Blado in Rome m 1532 This was followed by countless 
epnnts ^ In 1531 Blado also prepared the first edition of the Discorsi, 
^hich was hkewise repnnted over and over agam In 1552 the first 
ubhshed Index librorum prohibttoium from Rome placed the entire 
'ntings of Machiavelh on its fist But already m the foUowmg year 
lere appeared at Basle the first Latin translation of the Principe It was 
npossible to prevent his books from spreadmg 

The catchphrase of ragione di stato must have begun to take on very 
raduaUy, beginnmg m the third decade of the 16th century Gmc- 
Lardmi, who was so close m spirit to Machiavelli, had already spoken 
nee of the ragione e uso degli stati, but he used the phrase m such a 
lay that it was doubtful whether he was aheady using it to apply to a 
istinct concept.® It has therefore been beheved that the first evidence 
f a distmct theory of ragione di stato is to be found in an anonymous 
ook of memoirs, dating from 1525 This is a mistake ® Therefore, until 

' Cf Gerber, Niccold Machiavelh, die Handschriften, Aiisgaben md tlbersetzimgen 
liner Werke, 1912 

* Iq a dialogue on the constitution of Florence (between 1523 and 1527), Opere 
ledite, 2, 212, cf Barkhausen, Fr Guicciardinis polilische Theorien usw , 1908, p 89 
juicciardvm here recommended that all the Pisan prisoners should be killed, m order 
3 weaken the ciW Though this might not be a Christian idea, it was required by 
qgione e uso degli stati 

’ On pp 529-33 of his Secrets d'Etat de Venise (1884), Lamansky pubhshed an 
nonymous and undated piece, which came from a manuscript of the seventeenth or 
ighteenth century belonging to Barozzi, the director of a Venetian museum, the 
nonymous piece is entitled Che si possa dai pnncipi insidiare alia vita degli adherenti 
'el nemici loro In connection with a supposed plot on the part of the Marchese 
'escara (who died in 1525), a general of Charles V, on the life of Duke Ercole of 
^errara, a supporter of the Kmg of France, the question is discussed of whether and 
D what extent there was any foundation to the Duke’s complamt about this plot 
t IS asserted in the process that la pritdenza politico o ragione di stato, die noi 
oghamo chiamorla did mean that a ruler should set the preservation or aggrandise- 
nent of his stato before anythmg else, e di qua nasce, die tutto quello, die si opera con 
mello fine, si dice ragione di stato etc Qiiesta prudenza perd, non obligata ad altro, 
•he al servitio, alia siciirtA et alia peipetuatione del dominare, interpreta le leggi, 
iltera le consuetudlnl, miita i costiam e quasi arbitra dispone, etc Pescara’s plot was 
lot to be condemned, and mdividual plots of this kmd were not so bad or so de- 
tructive as war, which caused the dea& of many innocent persons The only ground 
or complamt which Duke Ercole had was that Pescara, who was an Itahan and a 
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fuither evidence is foithcommg, we are bound to accept the view (which 
was already shared by Itahan wnters about ragione di slato in the 
seventeenth century that the archbishop and humanist Giovanni della 
Casa, about the middle of the sixteenth century, was the first to testify 
with any certainty to its existence as a disUnct catchphrase 

It IS instructive to see in what connection it occurred, and the com- 
ments he had to make on the subject In 1547 Piacenza had fallen into 
the hands of the Emperor, who held on to it and refused to give it 
back to his son-m-law, Duke Octavio Farnese of Parma So it occurred 
that in one of the following years della Casa (who was in Venice as 
papal nuntius m the service of Pope Paul III, the grandfather of Duke 
Octavio) requested the Emperor Charles V, m a very skilfully composed 
address, to hand back Piacenza ® Delia Casa said that, although one 
might claim it would be contrary to the ragione degh staii to do so, 
yet this opimon was m no way Chnstian or humane It would be as if 
fairness and honour were only rough workaday clothes which one could 
not wear on grand occasions It was precisely in the important questions 
of hfe that reasonableness ought to prevail Whoever was acting contrary 
to it, particularly m affairs of State, was acting against Nature and 
against God If the reason which guided States was only to serve 

relative, had behaved m so unchivalrous a manner towards him If this wntmg 
was contemporary, as Platzhoff (Theorie von der Mordbefugnis der Obngkeit m 16 
Jahrhundert, p 31) supposes, or in any case ongmated at the very latest m 1525 
among the retinue of Pescara, then it would consUtute for us the first important 
evidence of a complete theory of ragione di stato But more than twenw years mter- 
vene before the next mention of ragione di stato, and further decades elapsed before 
the theoretical discussion of ragione di stato was imtiated by Bolero m 1589 I have 
the definite impression that the account presupposes this theoretical treatment The 
relationship of ragione di stato to positive law, the conception of it as arbitra, the 
efforts to define it precisely, the distmction and juxtaposition of a ragione di gtierra e 
di stato, etc , are different traits which recur over and over agam m the literature of 
ragione di stato after Ammurato (for whom, see ch 6) It seems to me highly improb- 
able that m 1525 a thinker would have been acquamted with all the problems which 
were modem m 1600 The account is also lackmg m direct contemporary atmosphere 
In genera], it bears a more hterary character It treats the fall of Pescara as a text- 
book example, m the same manner as Paruta and Boccalmi (who also dealt with the 
fall of Pescara on one occasion) were afterwards fond of takmg instances from the 
past and discoursmg on them as text-book cases And lastly, the introduction to the 
account indicates that the author had already been m the habit of speaking on this 
subject occasionally — in short, it is obviously a fragment taken from a longer pohtical 
treatise wntten by one of the practically innumerable political authors who wrote 
about statecraft around 1600 — Moreover nothmg has become knovm from any other 
source about a plot by Pescara against Duke Ercole M Brosch, who had a thorough 
knowledge of the penod, and on whom Platzhoff rehed, assumed a sceptical attitude 
towards the anonymous author 

^ Chiaramonti, Della ragione di stato, 1635, p 10 Cf Ferrari, Hist de la raison 
d’6tat, p VI 

* Edition of the Opeie della Casa's of 1707, vol 2, 125 ff 
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purposes wliich were useful and profitable, and was to despise every 
other law, where then would be the difference between tyrants and 
kings, between men and beasts'? It was all very well to create this title of 
Utile ragion di stato But in doing so one created two kinds of reason- 
one of them ciooked, false and unbndled, good for any robbeiy and 
infamy, which was given the name of Ragion di stato and entrusted with 
the government of States, the other plam, straightforward and steadfast, 
which had been entirely ousted from the business of ruhng States, and 
restricted to the mere discharge of judicial matteis And now he sought 
to put the Emperor in a frame of mind where he would find it impossible 
to act in accordance with this abominable doctrme 
It IS true of course that, in the quarrel over Piacenza between Emperor 
and Pope, both sides used agamst each other all the arts of Machia- 
velhan pohtics In 1547 Pier Luigi Farnese, the father of Octavio, was 
muidered on the instigation of the imperial Governor of Milan But 
that gave use to a vengeful desire among the Farnese family to use the 
most evil measures against the Emperor In the very well composed 
address this was concealed by the delicate and skilful i aison d'itat of the 
papal diplomat But the whole rift, which had appeared between men’s 
thoughts and their actions, could be ghmpsed m the obscure back- 
ground of his words 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE FIRST OPPONENTS OF 
MACHIAVELLISM IN FRANCE 
GENTILLET AND BODIN 


O NE could attempt to hnk up the history of Machiavellism with 
the history of the hterary battle which was fought around 
Machiavelli This would be to follow once again the trail which 
was already broken m the eighteenth century by Johann Friedrich 
Christ, with his remarkable book on Machiavelli {De Nicolao Machm- 
vello libt i ti es, Halle, 1731) The same ground was afterwards covered by 
R V Mohl in the third volume of his Geschichte und Liteiatur der 
Staatswtssenschaften, by ViUari m the second volume of his work on 
Machiavelli, and by Burd in his edition of the Principe (1891) But in the 
process one would have to cross swords with a whole host of third- and 
fourth-rate minds Such a history of the historical verdict pronounced on 
Machiavelh would certainly constitute a fragment of universal history 
amid the flux of historical and pohtical thought But it would be tied 
too closely to the special questions raised by the personality of Machia- 
velh himself, and it would have to analyse, often painfully and minutely, 
the confused and artificial interpretations of earlier centuries It will be 
more fruitful to separate the investigation from the personality of 
Machiavelh, and instead to trace the effects of the spirit which appears 
in his writmgs 

Machiavelh’s theory was a sword which was plunged into the flank 
of the body politic of Western humanity, causing it to shriek and rear up 
This was bound to happen, for not only had genuine moral feeling been 
senously wounded, but death had also been threatened to the Chnstian 
views of all churches and sects, and therefore to the strongest bond 
umting men and nations, the highest spiritual power that reigned over 
them Of course one should not fail to notice that (as Ernst Troeltsch 
has shown m his Soziallehren der christhchen Kirchen) rehgious morahty, 
not only in the old Cathohe Church, but also m the new Protestant 
religion, did provide certain outlets and scope for a secular type of 
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statecraft Catholic morahty did this by recognizing a Natural Law 
which had a certain relative value, and therefore recognizing too the 
existence of genuine duties and obligations in this world, Luther did so 
by means of his theory of official morality, which placed in the hand of 
the authorities a most powerful weapon for use against evil-doers, 
while Calvin did so by means of the spirit he diffused of rational 
purposiveness, and the need for disciphmng the sensual impulses But 
these spheres of action, within which the politician was permitted to 
move more freely, were narrowly restncted and bound to remain so, 
because in the last resort all polibcal action was intended to serve the 
highest religious aims And now this state of subjection was very 
seriously threatened by Machiavelhsm 
Still other vital forces ranged themselves against it, with an obscure 
instinctivity For basically, if Machiavelhsm was to hold sway over the 
full compass of national fife without any restnction, then every existing 
condition, every nght and every other vital interest would be called in 
question The thought inherent in it, that the achievement of political 
purposes could if necessary overstep any bounds, had the appearance 
of a corrosive poison Even those who were already acting more or less 
consciously in a Machiavelhan manner, did not want it to happen that 
everyone else should act and think in this way Either they wanted the 
two-edged doctrine to remam a secret amongst the few people who felt 
justified in using it, or else they wanted it to take a less haimful and 
objectionable form, so that under its protection they themselves would 
be able to keep their conscience clear, while at the same time spanng 
the conscience of the public and preserving umversal morality 
Thus there developed two different methods of combating Machid- 
velhsm There were those who fought it wholeheartedly as an evil 
enemy And there were others who made a great show of fighting it, but 
at the same time borrowed from it freely This is only a very rough’ and 
crude distinction between the types For the multiphcity of motives and 
vital forces, which were concerned in the matter, was quite extra- 
ordinary The nature of the problem was such as to stii to the very 
depths anyone who occupied himself with it seriously 
And every responsible statesman was henceforth faced with the 
question of whether, and to what extent, he was going to apply the 
theones of Machiavelh The wealth of examples, with which one could 
illustrate the history of this problem, is therefore mcalculable We have 
decided therefore to select those figures who offer an example of a 
specially rich and obvious mixture of motives Those that wiU interest 
us most will be the thinkers and politicians, m whom Machiavelhsm 
and Anti-machiavellism touch closely upon one another For, as they 
are themselves divided, they mirror that tragic duahty which came mto 
historical life through the medium of Machiavellism— that indivisible 
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and fateful combination of poison and curative power, which it con- 
tained But we shall also select carefully a limited number of the more 
straightforward minds, who combated Machiavelhsm with a simple and 
undivided attitude, in so far as these are characteristic of the back- 
ground All these mdividual cases then, picked out from the various 
centunes, wdl serve as symbols of a great historical complex process, of 
which the force and significance can scarcely be overestimated 

Our chosen path leads us first to France at the time of the Religious 
Wars, where in 1576 the Huguenot, Innocent GcntiUet, published 
anonymously the book Discows stir les moyens de bien gouvemer et 
maintemr en bonne paix m Royaume ou autie Prmcipaute, dmsez en 
trois parties a savoir, du Conseil, de la Religion et Police que doit tenir 
un Prince Contre Nicolas Machiavel Florentm He dedicated it to the 
Duke Francois d’Alen?on, the youngest of the four sons of Henry II 
and Cathenne de Medici, the three elder brothers, Francis II, Charles 
IX and Henry III, aU ascended the throne one after another m turn, and 
were overtaken by misfortune Fran9ois d’Alen^on was not mdeed a 
Huguenot himself, but he was a political opponent of his mother and 
ambitious enough to assume the leadership of the insurgent Nether- 
lands, when this was offered to him five years later GentiUet hoped and 
wished that this man, who was heir to the throne at the time, would put 
an end to the recent foreign tyranny which had existed in France for 
more than fifteen years, and would restore the good old French way of 
ruling By foreign tyranny, however, he meant the rule in France of 
Italians and Italianized Frenchmen, hence Catherine de Medici and 
her court and the new vicious doctrines of Machiavelli, which they had 
applied and circulated and which were completely corrupting the 
healthy French nation It was only after the death of Henry II m 1559 
that Machiavelli’s name and renown had become known in France, and 
it was only since then that the business of government was carried on 
here d Vltalienne or d la Florentine It was notorious that the books of 
Machiavelli had been as frequently in the hands of the courtiers, as a 
breviary is in those of a village^pnest The author of the Latin translation 
of GentiUet’s work, which appeared m 1577, directly accused Queen 
Catherine of being the devil’s chosen instrument for spreading the 
poison of MachiaveUi, in France ^ 

Like the controversial wntings of the Huguenot monarchomachs, 
which were produced in the same years, the book is aftccted throughout 
by the spintual upheavals of the Civil and Religious Wars, when son 
fought against father, and brother against brother It is the mtellectual 
product of anger at the Massacre of St Bartholemew in 1572, the 

» It was he, and not GentiUet himself (as has been assumed on the basis of the 
unproven but constantly recopied quotation from Christ, De N Machiavello, 1731, 
p 33), who made this assertion, this is shown by the dedicatoiy epistle of 1577 
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ultimate cause of which was found by Gentillet in the theory of Machia- 
velli 1 He was not completely right in this, but at the same time not 
completely wrong It is enturely uncertain whether Catherine de Medici 
had concerned herself with Macluavelh before 1572, or not ^ In any 
case, her political views, which were so strongly tinged with petty 
femuune passion and weakness, in no way corresponded to the ideal of 
austere and consistent rationality, which MachiaveUi had set up for 
pnnces But m the native land where she had been bom and brought up, 
she had caught the same disease which infected Machiavelh, and she 
had no scruples about beheving that a prmce possessed the authority 
to kill The Massacre of St Bartholemew had not mdeed been pre- 
meditated by her, she had arranged it because her anxiety about the 
influence threatemng her son. King Charles IX, had suddenly been 
quickened However, it was not solely a feminine urge for rule and 
revenge that drove her on She was quite unaffected by rehgious 
fanaticism, but in the person of Coligny, who was begmmng to win over 
the young king, she was fightmg against an entire pohtical system, 
which was attempting to force France into completely new and hazard- 
ous courses of action The mean personal motive may perhaps have 
predominated in her, but it was inseparably mingled with the obscurely 
compeUing motives of raison d'etat It was one of the most ternble 
examples of the unhappy combination that could exist between the 
principle of the pure assertion of national power and all the lower 
elemental forces 

The adversary, astonished and angered by such a spectacle, is not 
usually capable of distmguishmg objectively, m such cases, between the 
respective parts which raison d'itat and elemental passion are playing 
in the matter, his cry of complaint is usually a single one, attributing the 
deed to only one sinful motive Now it is remarkable that Gentillet 
attnbuted the responsibility for the deed and for the general misery of 
the Civil War — not to religious fanaticism, though as a Huguenot this 
would have been natural in him, he attributed it instead to the athe- 
istical and amoral spirit of Machiavellism Machiavelli (he proceeded to 
declare recommended that one should sow dissension amongst one’s 
subjects Whence then had sprung all the misfortune of France, if not 
from the dissension between Cathohcs and Huguenots, which foreigners 

' See RathSry, Influence de I'ltahe siir les lettres frangatses (1853), pp 129 ff. for 
further evidence about the restnctedly nativist common view, which consideied that 
the good old French manner had been spoiled for us by the bad Itaban influence, and 
especially by Machiavelli 

• Platzhoff, Die Theonen yon der Moidbefugms der Obugkeit im 16 Jahhimdert, 
p 62 f , Jordan, Machiavelli und Katitanna von Medici, Hlsior V/eiteljaliisschi , 
6, 339 ff (whose conception is however inadequate in many ways), and van Dyke 
in the Histor Vierteljahrsschnft, 18, 38 ^ 

’ P 542, cf p 534 
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had sown amongst us? It was not the religious difference that one 
should blame, for that could have been handled by means of disputa- 
tions and conferences If the truth were told, the Catholics who agreed 
with Machiavelh were not even really catholic, they were atheists, who 
cared no more for God or Devil than their master did Now was it not 
perhaps the case that this Huguenot, m trymg to minimize the clarity 
and significance of the religious antagonism,^ was himself unconsciously 
acting in accordance with the precepts of political opportumsm'^ For 
since his party formed no more than a weak minority in the nation, it 
could only hope to maintain itself, if it could secure the confidence and 
favour of the moderate Catholics, who were united in the party of the 
‘Politiques’ This is indicated by the dedication of the book to Duke 
Franqois d’Alen^on And in fact the year 1576, in which the book 
appeared, was a year m which contact between the ‘Pohtiques’ and the 
Huguenots was especially close 

It is a peculiar thing, which in history is always cropping up with 
reference to action prompted by raison d'etat, that one is perfectly 
capable of allowing oneself to be guided by it involuntanly, and yet 
also of turning away in anger from its fundamental propositions For 
consciousness cannot penetrate very far into the innei plexus of indi- 
vidual life Gentillet would never have admitted that pohtics could be 
an independent province of life, within which purely opportumst 
behaviour could be natural and organic He acknowledged only three 
sources of law, according to which human behaviour could be regulated, 
and which therefore ought also to regulate national behaviour. These 
were firstly, the Law of Nature which, for example, forbade one to 
follow the advice of Machiavelh and dnve the inhabitants out of a 
conqueied country, secondly, the precepts of Chnstianity, and thirdly, 
the Statute Law, especially the constitutional law of the individual 
State Within the boundaries of these three types of legislation, a place 
must also be found for what he called the puissance absolue of the ruler ^ 
Thus the ruler had no power to abolish the Salic Law or the three 
estates of the realm, or to give away to another State lands which were 
part of his inheritance In other ways, however, he was disposed to 
interpret the puissance absolue fairly widely, and he accorded the ruler 
the right to lead his subjects to war and raise taxes without their 
consent But he beheved that the ruler would do better in this respect, if 
he generally acted in accordance with what Gentillet called puissance 
civile, which was limited by what was reasonable, just and fair We 
may add that he considered the power of the ruler had originally been 
conferred on him by the people, so that we have before us what is, on 

^ On this point, cf specially pp 149 ff both the Catholic and the reformed rehgion 
had to count as Christian, the difference was only on a few points 

> Cf pp 47 ff 
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the whole, an inconsistent and incomplete attempt to acknowledge 
indeed the absolutist tendency of the French kingdom, while at the 
same time hmiting it by means of popular nghts and influences The 
free exercise of power, however, which was desired by Machiavelhsm, 
was an abomination to him 

If one were going to measure the importance of Gentfllet’s polemic 
agamst Machiavelli solely on the actual strength of his arguments, then 
It would have very httle value His attack was clumsy, garrulous and full 
of misconceptions He knew only the Principe and the Discoisi From 
these he took a whole string of propositions out of context, m order to 
impale them smgly, in doing so, he frequently gave them a general 
sense which they did not have, and then proceeded to refute them, 
accordmg to the clumsy usage of the time, with a ponderous display of 
authoritative opinions and gleamngs from ancient and modern litera- 
ture Clinstian and natural morahty, together with statute law, seemed 
to him the sole standard of judgment with reference to pohtical affairs 
All power relationships were interpreted as ethical relationships, all 
discrepancies between ethical dogma and the real world were coveied 
by such aphorisms as Honesty is the best pohcy, a cruel tyrant never 
rules for very long, God never lets treachery go unpumshed, and 
usually He pumshes it in this world Machiavelh’s opinion, that it is 
better for the ruler to be feared than loved, is refuted by him with the 
tnvial observation that nothmg is easier than to achieve both, and to 
be feared and loved at the same time And m reference to Machiavelh’s 
shrewd advice, that the ruler who has a man killed should let the 
inheritance go to the children, he comments Any upright man will 
always prize honour and life more highly than possessions ^ 

This judgment, however, does give us a ghmpse of just what it is that 
makes Genhllet’s attack on Machiavelli histoncally important, m spite 
of the weakness and mannered unreality of his arguments It is a case 
of a clash between two hvmg elements, hke fire and water It was not 
merely the pious Huguenot in him that took offence, it was first and 
foremost the Frenchman in him, chivalrous m thought and deed, who 
suddenly realized that his whole world and way of life were threatened, 
that morahty, honour, the mterests of his class, and all peaceful and 
secure enjoyment of the old nghts and privileges were no longer safe, 
if the State was to be ruled only by the diabolically cold calculation of 
pnncely advantage Nor must one forget that earher still, at the 
beginning of the ’sixties, the Huguenot movement had already entered 
into alliance with the anstocratic mterests Now the contrast was made 
less plain by the fact that even m the opposmg Catholic camp of the 
League the anstocratic pnnciple was very alive, and this mtroduced an 
element of considerable msecunty and disumon into the relationship 
»P 383 
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between the Crown and both of the parties The Crown was, as the 
fate of Catherine de Medici and her sons indicates, essentially far too 
weak and too dependent on the factions and parties, to be capable of 
restoring a strong absolutism on the hnes pointed out by Machiavelli 
But the tendency m that direction contmued to exist all through the 
bloodshed and confusion of this year, and it was from a deep historical 
instinct that the Huguenot monarchomachs, Hotman and Du Plessis 
Momay, earned on their furious campaign against the idea of French 
absolutism And Gentillet, m spite of the concessions he made to the 
puissance absolue of the ruler, can be counted as an ally of theirs 
Whilst he was defendmg, with his n^ve and fresh feeling for hfe, the 
world of aristocracy and the estates of the realm, he sensed m the process 
with an equally deep instinct that Macluavelhsm was their most 
dangerous enemy 

For when MachiaveUi explained that unlinuted power for the king 
was the sole means of controlling a high degree of corruption in men 
(Disc , I, 55), It was precisely the noble landed proprietors of Naples, 
the Papal States, Romagna and Lombardy, that he singled out as the 
worst enemies of this sound political condition Gentillet comments on 
this, that it might be true for Italy, but for the countnes on this side 
of the mountains it was quite certainly not For, m France and her 
neighbourmg countries, it was the nobility that maintamed the law 
with a strong hand, and secured obedience to it It could only be 
dangerous for a political arrangement such as Machiavelli had m mind, 
namely for a despotism For the French barons had always strongly 
resisted it, to the great vexation of the Machiavelhans who had now 
come into the country Gentillet rebelled against MachiaveUi’s verdict 
(Disc 3, 1) that France would have come to gnef, if it had not been for 
the pressure exerted by the Parlement against the nobihty For France 
had been just as flounshing, if not moie so, and better governed, m the 
days before there were any Parlements What was the reason, he asked, 
for the many new courts of justice and judges in France’ The more 
judges there are, the more law-suits and conflict Nor should the ruler 
establish any great State exchequer, for by doing so he only creates a 
temptation which will attract enemies and give nse to conflict The true 
wealth of a ruler, which he can never lose, is the wealth of his subjects ^ 
One can see that he is continually coming up against the whole course 
of development of real monarchical power, and everywhere he sees it 
bolstered up by the ideas of Machiavelh Against a foreign policy of 
power, war and conquest, conducted by the ruler on MachiaveUian 
hnes, GentiUet was able to trot out all the moral and religious plati- 
tudes with which he was so lavish He stopped only to make one 
characteristic confession ’ So long as wars were really earned on 
1 Cf pp 633 ff and 564 ff • P 267 
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abroad against foreigners, they were perhaps not so bad, for that would 
always ensure that experienced troops were available in case of need 
And particular attention should be paid to this when the subjects, 
as was the case with the French nation, were naturally of a warhke 
disposition, and would tend otherwise to fight amongst themselves 
Foreign wars, then, were a safety-valve to prevent civil war— a similar 
idea had appeared in Cohgny’s political programme, which had penshed 
with the Massacre of St Bartholemew Did this mean perhaps that 
GentiUet was making one more unwilhng concession to the spmt of 
I aison d’etat! We can guess at one other possible historical motive— the 
very same from which his strongest antipathy towards Machiavelhsm 
proceeded This was his chivalrous French blood agam, his passion for 
the military profession, which he was unwilhng to let go, even if at 
the same time he wished that the altogether too pugnacious French 
nobihty could have a httle more feelmg for the sciences and a little 
less pride in the purity of their own pedigree But humanist postulates, 
such as these, m no way altered his basic nature Through and through, 
It was still that of the mediaeval man who, in the fresh sensuous enjoy- 
ment of his traditional and privileged existence, is easily able to bear, 
even with a devoted pleasure, the yoke of clerical and religious power; 
but the new yoke of an absolutist State, which Machiavelhsm threatens 
to impose on him, he will resist with obstmate anger Neither the Chris- 
tian in him, nor the knight, wanted to have anything to do with the 
cold monster of raison d'itat 


In the same year 1576 m which Gentillet pubhshed his book, a 
greater countryman of his, Jean Bodm, came forward with the first 
French edition of his work on the subject of the State This appears to 
be, as already happened with Machiavelh, the fruitful result of great 
pohtical upheavals This same world of French society, filled with civil 
war and struggles for State power, produced simultaneously two quite 
different rephes to Machiavelli, one of them sprang from the past, and 
the other from the future that was now commg mto existence 
In Gentillet it was the old vital forces that protested against the poison 
contamed in the modem State which was now spnngmg up Was it not 
conceivable to combat this from the standpoint of the modern State 
Itself"? Was It not possible to accept firmly all the constructive and 
creative forces that lay m the idea of raison d’itat, while at the same time 
purgmg It of all its elements of corruption and decomposition? Then 
mdeed one would have to approach the problem quite differently from 
Machiavelh One ought not to take the requirements of power as one’s 
starting-point, for then one would continually be drawn into the 
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maelstrom of actual life, and so into those motives of political be- 
haviour which induce one to infringe morality and law, one could 
indeed use logic to reduce the power of these motives, but it would 
prove inadequate for the task, and the motives themselves could not 
simply be ehminated One would have to start, rather, from a funda- 
mental idea of law, and proceed from there to try and grasp the essential 
character of the modern State Once its legality had been recognized 
and secured in its entirety, then by this means one could also free it 
from the fetters of the mediaeval world and of feudal society Once it was 
estabhshed independently, ahve and autonomous, as it would have to 
be, then it could perhaps also (because it was a constitutional State) 
be made immune from the dangerous influence that MachiaveUism was 
hkely to have on law. It is the merit of Jean Bodm to have made this 
attempt dehberately, and to have earned it out with great intellectual 
power and very important historical consequences The full historical 
importance of his achievement cannot be seen clearly, until one contrasts 
it with that of Machiavelli It is interesting to observe how these two 
most important pioneers of the idea of the modem State each arnved 
at it by entirely different paths 

Bodin belonged to the party of the Pohtiques, the real advocates of a 
modem raison d'etat m France at the time of the Civil Wars, it wanted 
to free the interests of the State from the dominion of the Church and 
from sectanan passions To hand the State back to itself— that was the 
tendency which Bodm was assisting by stnctly jundical means He 
established the legal characteristics of supreme State power, and m the 
process discovered the epoch-making idea of Sovereignty, this had 
already been suspected by others before him, but had never been seen 
with clarity and creative richness of content It is the puissance absolue 
et perpeiuelle d’lme Ripublique or, as it is called m the Latin edition, 
Summa m cives ac subditos legibusque soluta potestas A further defimtion 
IS La souverameti n'est Imitee, m en puissance, m en charge m a certain 
temps {Majestas vero nec a majore protestate nec legibus iilhs nec 
tempore defimtur) It is therefore the supreme authority over the sub- 
jects, independent of all other powers, permanent, not resting on any 
mandate, but unique and absolved from the laws 

Bodin did not distmguish the question of what is the supreme 
authority wthm the State from the question of what is the supreme 
authority of the State ^ The special problems, which are produced by 
this, he outside our terms of reference But this mingling of the two 
questions is charactenstic of the tendency of the time towards a more 
concrete type of thought, which had not yet succeeded in separatmg the 
spiritual entity of the State from the organs which represented it. 
Machiavelli had been even less capable of doing it than Bodin was They 
' Cf Jellmek, Allg Staalslehre*, 443 
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both fixed their gaze chiefly on the personal representatives of State 
authonty Both felt that the times were desperately sick, and were in 
deep need of a doctor who would cure them by wielding unhmited 
power The further development of their thought certainly helped to 
create the modem State and the idea of the State as having a spiritual 
nature of its own, but their immediate purpose was the founding of a 
monarchical absolutism, which would act as a remedy When Bodm 
took the old, much disputed, Roman proposition of Pmceps legibus 
solutus est, and placed it in the context of his new conception of 
sovereignty, he gave it a new impetus, which would have pleased even 
MachiaveUi It is not only reasonable, but also necessaiy, he said 
(making use of an ancient image), that the laws should be just as 
dependent on the discretion of the ruler, as a rudder is on that of a 
helmsman, for the rudder would be quite useless, if it could not be 
moved this way and that, with every change in the sky or m the situa- 
tion 1 In saymg this, Bodin also imphed a central tenet of raison d’itat, 
the juxtaposition and entanglement of freedom and obhgation. freedom 
m the choice of means, obhgation to the goal of State welfare, and 
moreover both obhgation and independence with reference to the 
changing conditions of the environment For monarchy (which lay 
closest to his heart) this entailed the follovvmg consequence; that the 
ruler ought not to be restncted by his subjects possessing the nght to 
share in the government ‘K kings were to be bound by the edicts of 
assemblies and plebiscites, then their power and their royal title would 
be worth nothmg ’ * But he considered it was reconcilable with sove- 
reignty to concede to the subjects the nght to grant supplies, as it was 
enjoyed by the Enghsh Parliament But accordmg to his opimon, this 
right had absolutely no binding force for a real kmg ‘If the necessity of 
State is pressing, and does not pemut of committees bemg called, then 
there is no need to wait for the agreement of the people, for after all 
their well-being depends, first on the mercy of God Everlastmg, and 
secondly on the wisdom of their ruler ’ ® So here too we come across the 
conception of a rational necessity of State bemg permitted to break with 
custom 

What was special about this theory of Bodm’s, and what must have 
mcreased its power to convince men and enhst their sympathies m times 
to come, was this it was not built up solely round the aims of the welfare 
of State and nation, for this will always retain some indecisive quahty 
which IS at the mercy of subjective interpretation On the contrary, his 

1 Book I, ch. 8 (p 144 m the Latin edition of 1601, which I used) Socrates and 
Plato had already made use of the image of helmsman for the ruler of the State, to 
whom obedience was due as sole authonty Kaerst, Studien zur Entmcklung der 
Momrchie m Alterium, p 27 

* P 140 » P 142; cf also Hancke, Bodm, p 82 f 
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theory was strengthened with legal and logical arguments In one pas- 
sage he records that it is m the nature of sovereignty to owe no allegiance 
to any power, therefore not even to the laws, and that it is not possible 
for anyone to create obhgations for himself by means of the laws he 
makes ^ And elsewhere, too, he makes it part of the nature of sove- 
reignty, that it should be mdivisible ‘Just as a kmgdom loses its name 
if it IS dismembered and broken up mto pieces, so also the rights of 
majesty wiU perish if they are shared with the subjects ’ * 

We shall see later ® that this theory of the mdivisibihty of sovereignty, 
because it failed to distmgmsh the sovereign rights of the State from 
the sovereign rights of its supreme instrument, was capable of leadmg 
to false and histoncally untenable conclusions It should be clearly 
recognized that it is not in itself a merely theoretical question It sprang 
from the need which had ansen m modem (and, particularly, in con- 
temporary French) national life, to weld firmly together agam and unite 
inseparably the various parts of State authority, which had been spht 
apart in the course of mediaeval development, and more recently through 
the explosive effect of the Civil Wars Without a umted and indivisible 
State Will, there could be no umted raison d'itat 
Although, on account of the completely juridical construction of 
Bodin’s system, the idea of raison d’etat could not be doimnant, it still 
stands out in the background as a central idea which for him was self- 
evident This IS shown chiefly by the fact that he was already weakemng 
the strong mfluence which was exerted over all theorizing about the 
Stale by the question of what was the best form of the State All 
thought prompted by raison d'etat would mevitably lead away from that 
and, if consistently earned out, would lead finally to the recogmtion 
that there is not one best form of the State, there are only individually 
different States, each of which has to hve its own life according to its 
own special conditions and not m accordance with general norms 
Bodm, indeed, had not as yet drawn these conclusions, and had not yet 
entirely gven up the search for the ideal form of the State But it was 
already yieldmg precedence in his mind to the more pressmg and 
fruitful mquiry mto the individual nature of the State ‘This must be the 
first law of States which are to be ruled well and wisely to observe their 
condition, the force and nature of each, and the causes of any ailments 
affecting them It is not sufficient to recognize which is the best form 

of the State, if one is incapable of valuing the condition of a State, 
which one is not m a position to alter When there is a danger that, 
instead of reforming a State, one will merely precipitate its downfall, 
then It IS better to preserve the worst conceivable State, rather than 
have no State at all, just as, if a man is senously ill, it is better to keep 
1 P 134, cf, Hancke, p 26 » Book I, ch. 10, p 234 

® In the chapter on Pufendorf 
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him alive at least by means of a smtable regime, than it is to try and 
cure an incurable illness with a medicine which will destroy his life 
This point of view also applied to the alteration of laws and customs 
A serious mistake is made by those who wish to transfer the laws of 
foreign States to a State which is governed on entirely opposmg hnes 
Even the best law can be ruinous, if by its very novelty it brings the 
other laws into disrespect First and foremost one should beware of 
undermining the well-proven fundamental arrangements of a State, for 
the sake of some advantage or other which is to be hoped from it He 
wanted these to be, if possible, unalterable — ^but he added immediately 
afterwards (influenced entirely by the resihent spint of ramn d'itat, 
which combines both constancy and change) that this could not be abso- 
lutely vahd, because the first and supreme law would ever be the Will of 
the people ‘Therefore no law can ever be so beneficial, that it should 
not be altered under pressure of necessity ’ He corroborated this with the 
classic example in antiquity of behaviour prompted by raison d'etat, 
which IS reported by Plato in his life of Lysander (ch 14) When 
Theramenes had the lofty walls of Athens pulled down, and heard 
himself reproached with having destroyed the work of Thenaistocles, he 
replied ‘In doing this, I am in no way acting against Theraistocles, he 
built the walls so that the citizens would be ssSe, and we aie now pullmg 
them down for the same reason.’ Themistocles and Theramenes were 
both guided by the same ratio, Bodin observes, namely the salus 
populi 

Machiavelh had made the hard pronouncement that a ruler, if he had 
no alternative, must have the courage to save the State even con 
ignommia Bodin makes the same demand for a type of resolution, which 
will overcome any irrational limitations due to a sense of honour and 
will place success right m the very forefront of statesmanlike conduct 
‘Nothing can appear contemptible, which is bound up with the safety of 
the State ’ ® It was for him self-evident that, if one had the power to 
resist an enemy one should do it stienuously, but for lesser powers, he 
saw nothing dishonourable in a tractable accommodation to circum- 
stances and submission to stronger nations, and he considered it mere 
stupidity to carry on a hopeless and desperate struggle, merely for the 
sake of honour ® And never fight any battle, he said, if the profit to be 
gained from victory is not greater than the harm that would be caused 
by defeat This sense of what was positive and useful, taught him at the 
same time how indispensable power was to the State But a bound- 
lessly ambitious policy of power and conquest was i ejected by him in 
the strongest terms An exemplary ruler hke Augustus, he observes, 
certainly never hesitated to make war when it was necessary, but foi the 
* Book 4, ch 3 (p 664 f ) » Book V, ch 5 (p 891) 

’ The same, in the following, cf Chauvir6, Bodm, pp 279 ff 
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lest he conscientiously maintained peace, in so far as it was possible. 
He condermied a brutal display of power, which drove the defeated 
nation to despair, and recommended a reasonable, moderate and sparing 
use of It ^ All these rational views did not indeed prevent him from 
having occasional attacks of chauvimsm,* but in the main his raison 
d'etat had a bourgeois and utilitanan connotation, emphasizing the 
blessings of peace and of the constitutional state 
So far as we can see, Bodm had not got to the point of using the 
catchphrase ratio status, but he had framed the concept of a special 
ratio impel andi or ratio gubernandi which (and in his opinion this was 
something that no one else had yet noticed) had to be kept distinct from 
the status, i e from the particular form of the State ® For example, a 
State might be a real monarchy, and yet the admimstrative principles 
on which It was run might be democratic (gubernatio popularis), owing 
to an equal distnbution of official duties, pumshments and rewards m 
the State In the same way, it is possible for a State, in which the State 
power IS anstocratic, to be governed either in a democratic or an 
aristocratic manner, according to the extent to which public offices are 
filled by the subjects And in the older Rome, before the lex CanuJeja, 
he saw a democratic State which was governed anstocratically in 
practice (status popularis, sed anstocratica gubernatione moderatus) 
This ratio gubernandi or mperandi was in no way identical with the 
more widely embracing concept of raison d'etat which we have in mind. 
But it was a characteristic and — from the legal point of view — well- 
thought-out attempt to make part of it (or a partial effect of it) into a 
concept, and thus to distinguish the content of State life from the 
abiding form — wheie the content was activated by raison d'etat, while 
the form of State life was not so activated 
Bodm went even further along this path of seeking an individual 
view of State life, and he set himself the important and fruitful task of 
investigating the connection between the form and laws of the State, 
and the individual nature of the people * He noted with pnde, that so 
far no one writing on the subject of the State had handled this question. 
But the execution of his project showed that historical thought was not 
yet supple enough and rich enough for the solution of this problem 
He was only able to trace the differences between nations and forms of 
the State back to fairly crude geographical and climatic differences But 
nevertheless it is enough to make him a forerunner of Montesquieu 
But all these views with a tendency towards individualization did not 
dimmish his real wish to find some universal and absolute standaids for 
State life — his wish for a firm legal and moral basis anudst all the fluid 

1 Book V, ch 6 (p 908) ' On this point cf Chauviri, p 463 

“ Book II, ch 2 (p 295) and ch 7 (p 365) Cf Hancke, Bodm, p 44 
‘ Book V, ch 1 (pp 767 and 771) 
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and changing problems of the State This sharply distinguishes him 
from Machiavelh, who always strove to reach his supreme and absolute 
goal (the maintenance of wtti in the State) through the sole means of a 
ruthless surrender to the immediate aim of gaming power, and therefore 
also a surrender to the needs of the moment and of relativism Machia- 
velh saw only the vital impulses and laws of the mdividual States and 
those m power acting for the States, Bodm saw all these spanned by an 
eternal and unbreakable connection It was only thus that he succeeded 
m freeing the sovereign and self-enclosed Will of the State from the 
bonds of mediaeval hfe, in order to subject it to an even higher sove- 
reignty This was necessary in order to give an absolute and umversal 
legal foundation to his thesis of a sovereign State authonty To the 
unified and sovereign State Will, there had to correspond a unified and 
sovereign World Will, which would hold everything furmly together and 
withm bounds Otherwise without it the sovereign State Will threatened 
to degenerate into arbitrary action, and thus into a dissolution of all 
real law He quoted with heartfelt approval the remark of Seneca 
Caesari cum omnia licent,piopter hoc minus licet Thus he was groping 
then towards the behef, which had been handed down from long tradi- 
tion and was very generally beheved, that m the commands of God and 
of Nature harmonizing together there existed a supreme dual source of 
all law, these were commands which under all circumstances must be 
maintained unbioken This in itself was nothing less than oiigmal But 
it was pecuhar and significant that he combined a new thought with an 
old one, that he incorporated the sovereign State Will m a sovereign 
World Will, which only then could take effect as a spiritual power and 
claim the allegiance of the consaence 
The proposition, therefore, that the ruler is absolved from the laws, 
m no way sigmfied that he is absolved from o/Zlaws, ‘smce all are bound 
by the divine law, and also by the law of Nature ’ He added that the 
law common to all nations, which did not comcide with natural and 
divine law {dmsas habet rationes\ was also binding ^ Yet he laid the 
pnncipal emphasis on divme and natural law, as constitutmg the bounds 
of State WiU Tt is not permissible for the ruler to upset the bounds 
which God Himself, Whose hving and breathing image he is, has 
estabhshed through the everlasting laws of Nature ’ ^ Nor may he do 
what is ‘by nature unlawful or disgraceful’ To behave respectably, 
means to act with a natural moderation He judged that Aristides was 
qmte nght to reject the advice of Themistocles because, although useful. 
It was disgraceful First and foremost the ruler must keep faith, and he 
must conscientiously abide by any agreements he makes, either with 
his own subjects or with foreigners, he must even keep his word with 
robbers ‘Sincenty is the sole foundation of thoroughgomg justice Not 
IBook I, ch 8(p 132) ^Ibtd,^ 161 
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only States, but the whole of human society is held together by it ’ Even 
God himself is bound by His own promises And since the ruler is the 
guarantor and avenger of faith and law in the State, that is all the more 
reason why he must maintain sincenty and the power of belief, even 
when it bnngs harm to himself All the countless instances of broken 
agreements and broken faith, which he deals with in his section on the 
Rights of Nations {De jure feciale, Bk 5, ch 6), were judged by him 
from a purely legal and moral pomt of view, and he did not admit here 
any justification of raison d'etat 

So, indeed, when he surveyed the pohcy of Renaissance rulers, he 
was only able to reconcile lus French patriotism with his feeling for 
justice, by an excessive ideahzation of a Charles VIH or a Louis XII at 
the expense of a Maximilian I, and by using the precedents of other 
rulers and other nations to justify the infamous alliance of Francis I 
And in addition he had also to make a few exceptions (founded, to be 
sure, only on legal and moral considerations) to the absolute rule that 
agreements should be faithfully kept It was first of all self-evident that 
no one needed to keep faith with someone who had broken his oath 
But he also excepted any ‘disgraceful agreements, which cannot be kept 
without committing a crime, and cannot be sworn to without godless- 
ness’ And although, out of the vanous pretexts of raison d'etat, he 
occasionally admitted the one that said that the threatened downfall of 
the State could release one from an agreement, yet he did not fail to 
add ‘it must then be the case that what you had promised must be, 
accoiding to the laws of Nature, either unjust or else incapable of 
execution’ Finally he also appears to say that unclear and ambiguously 
framed agieements can release one from the obligation to set sincerity 
above profit ® 

But however strict might be the legal sense m which he formulated 
these exceptions— they were nevertheless malleable, and they presented 
an opportunity for commentators who, consciously or unconsciously, 
allowed themselves to be guided by the idea of what was profitable to 
the State And that remark of his which we have already quoted, saying 
that nothing could be held disgraceful, if the salvation of the State 
depended on it, was capable of being earned very much further than 
he would have hked The idea of the modem constitutional State 
struggled to the surface in him with unusual clarity and distinctness, 
and by means of his theory of sovereignty he succeeded m incorporating 
into the constitutional State in a model fiishion the exigencies of power 
within the State But when he tried to set legal and moral limits to the 

^Loc cil.p 928 

’ P 933 He praises those, who fidem omnibus utililatibiis quantaecunque fiierwt, 
antepom piitant opoiteie, si siiblala \erborum ambigmtate pacta comenta perspiem 
mmimeqiie dubia videantur 
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power of the State itself, he was only able to do this by means of 
idealistic demands, which in the last resort were incapable of blockmg 
up all the bolt-holes of Machiavellism The mood of the tunes and of 
contemporaiy statesmen was not set on giving precedence to law and 
honesty ovei what was profitable Smce the time of Machiavelli, the 
power-State was a consciously giasped idea and, at the same time also, 
a historical reahty, but the constitutional State had only now through 
Bodm become a consciously grasped idea The homo levissimus ac 
neqiussimiis, as Bodm mcknamed Machiavelli, ^ could not yet be 
vanquished by that alone 

^ Book VI, ch 4, p 1086, for other harsh judgments by Bodm on Machiavelh, 
see Baudnllart, Bodm, p 225, and Chauvir6, Bodm, p 276 
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T he whole intellectual atmosphere in the tiansitional period from 
the sixteenth to the seventeenth century was much more favour- 
able to workmg on that aspect of the theory of raison d’itat 
which was umvei sally valid, than it was to studying the mdividual 
differences between the mterests of the States in the vanous countnes 
This IS to be seen from that interesting school of Itahan theoreticians of 
statecraft, of whom the best-known are Boteio, Paruta, Ammirato and 
Boccahm, But it could not fad to happen that even the most generalized 
theses about statecraft should, merely by the practical use one made of 
them m applymg them to the special situation of one’s own time and 
one’s own country, take on the colour of the sod from which they 
sprang, and thus provide an involuntary self-portrait of the perfectly 
concrete mterests of State and nation 
The statecraft of these Itahans was indeed rather specially situated 
Under the pressure of the Spamsh rule in Milan and Naples, they were 
not quite free, and yet at the same tune not completely bound In Vemce, 
Florence and Rome they had not entuely forgotten the period of the 
former freedom of Italy before the mvasion of the foreigners They 
longed to have this freedom back, but they saw no possibihty of its swift 
return, and they had to resign themselves with greater or less adapta- 
bihty to the existmg power relationships They could at least rejoice 
when, with the end of the Civd Wars m France and the estabhshmg of 
the kingdom of Henry IV, there grew up a strong European counter- 
poise to the power of Spam So they were fully conscious how pnvdeged 
they were to enjoy the remams of pohtical mdependence, which was 
still left to the small Itahan States, particulaily the Repubhc of Vemce, 
a possession which had been much admired and was stiU cherished with 
a national pnde In Vemce one had a perfect example of a State, where 
a shrewd sagacity was made to compensate for what was lacking in the 
physical bases of power, this was achieved by means of a rational and 
consistently thought-out system, where the methods of government 
were elastic in one place and rigid in another It had the appearance of 
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a triumph of the intellect ovei nature, over crude force Itahan pohtical 
thought could learn much from the raison d’itat of this State— wluch 
never swung the hammer of powei without first finding an absolutely 
sohd anvd for it— just as it learnt from Machiavelh’s warmng, to play 
the fox if the role of the lion was out of reach And one was not m- 
susceptible to the benefits of the long peace, which had been enjoyed in 
Italy since the establishmg of Spamsh powei They comforted them- 
selves by saymg that this had been assisted too by their own skilfully 
managed pohcy of mamtammg a balance of power (especially on the 
part of Vemce), and by their having abandoned a bolder forward policy 
of adventure This was the opinion of the shrewd and eminent Venetian 
Paruta (1540-98), whose Discorsi politici appeared m 1599, shortly 
after his death He discussed in detail the question whether Pope Leo X 
was more deserving of praise or blame for his decision to join Charles 
V in turning against France, m older to drive the foreigners out of Italy 
He came finally to the conclusion that the aim of this pohcy very much 
deserved to be admired and praised, but that it represented a nobile e 
magmficQ edifizio budt on insecuie foundations To temporize, remain 
in suspense, change one’s friends frequently, wait for the favourable 
moment, and wherever possible achieve a gam in power without 
sheddmg blood — this was the role he beheved was reserved foi those 
Itahan States that still remamed free 

Ammirato also, who hved in Florence (1531-1601), made it plain in 
his Discorsi sopra Cornelio Tacito (1594) that the best advice he could 
give rulers was to be satisfied with their own frontiers He issued a 
warmng reminder that Vemce had once almost lost her freedom, 
through havmg aroused a suspicion that she was stnvmg for dominion 
over &e whole of Italy He also cnticized the most recent example he 
had expenenced of grasping power-policy— the Armada of Philip II 
By embarkmg on this adventure. Spam had aroused pohtical opposi- 
tion in Germany, and durmg the course of it the Turkish danger had 
grown 

The thought of these political theonsts was thus suffused by a fear 
of the great powers, and by a conservative spirit which renounced 
grandeur and was eagerly directed, rather, at more moderate aims and 
at mamtammg the balance of power The most conservative among 
them was Giovanni Botero (1540-1617), a pupil of the Jesuits and a 
pnest In his various positions, first as secretary of Cardinal Carlo 
Borromeo m Milan, afterwards m the service of the Duke of Savoy in 
Rome, then as tutor to Savoyard pnnces in Madnd, and finally dunng 
a period of scholarly leisure m Pans, he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the pohtical world of southern and western Europe Through the 
medium of his widely-read works, and chiefly through his book Della 
ragwn di Stato (1589), he founded a pohtical school and his ideas 
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collected numerous followers ^ For he completely satisfied the need that 
existed m the courts and with the rest of the pubhc who were interested 
in pohtics, for a foim of sustenance which was easily digested and taste- 
fully served up Compared with MachiaveUi, his was a very average 
nund Unhke the Florentme’s, it did not have any of those sharp 
comers on which one could bruise oneself and come to harm It 
appealed to the Cathohc bigot courts of the Counter-Reformation as 
offenng a mdd antidote to the cymcism and anti-cleiicahsm of Machia- 
veUi, while, m usmg it, one did not need to renounce entuely the 
element of usefulness m the recipes of MachiaveUi The edifice of his 
thought resembles a very richly decorated Jesuit church, m a style 
evolved from the Renaissance, and the tone of his teachmg is that of a 
preacher who mmgles dignity with gentleness and seventy There was 
somethmg for everyone m the sack of his wisdom and his political 
expenence, and he was just as able to satisfy the friends of the Church 
and of Spamsh world dommion, as the adnurers of the repubhcan 
independence of Vemce The expression dolce armonia (which came 
straight from contemporary art criticism) was used about hun, and 
Cathohc monarchs commended his book to their courtiers ® 

Right at the very outset of his work, he undertook the task of render- 
ing harmless the catchphrase (which on account of MachiaveUi had 
become infamous) of ragione di stato, and giving it an innocuous mean- 
ing Ragwne di stato, accordmg to his definition, is a knowledge of the 
means suitable for foundmg, mamtainmg and edargmg a State But if 
one should ask, which is the greater achievement, to enlarge a State or 
to mamtain it, then the answer can only be — the latter For one makes 
gams by means of power, but it is through wisdom that one keeps what 
one has The exercise of power is open to many, but of wisdom only to 
a few And if one asks which realms are the most lasting, the large, 
the medium-sized oi the smaU ones, then the answer must be the 
medium-sized ones For the smaUer ones are too seriously threatened by 
the lust for power of the bigger ones, and the bigger ones are too 
exposed to the envy of their neighbours and to detenoration from 
within ‘Those realms, which have been raised up by frugahty, have been 
cast down by opulence ’ Sparta feU as soon as it extended its rule But as 
an example of the greater durabihty of medium-sized States, he chiefly 

' There are real catacombs here of foigotten literature by mediocrities For this, 
cf the extremely mteUigent and scholarly, but somewhat capacious and long-wmded 
books by Ferran, Histoire de la raison d’itat, 1860, and Corso sugli scntton poUtici 
italiam, 1862 (he also deals with many unpublished works), and Cavalh, La scienza 
pohtica in Italia m. Memor delR Instituto Veneto, IT (IS72) Ingeneial, cf Gothem’s 
presentation in Stoat md Gesellschaft der neueren Zett (Hrmeberg, Kultw der 
Gegenwai t) and ch 5 of this book 

® Caldermi, Discorsi sopi a la i agwn di stato del Signor Botero, Proemio, repubhshed 
1609 
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extolled Venice Unfortunately however the medium-sized States could 
not always remain satisfied, they strove after greatness, and then got 
into danger, as was shown by the earher hid for expansion on the part 
of Vemce He gave a shrewd warmng to the Spamsh Empire not to 
injure the freedom of Vemce ‘Do not break with poweiful lepubhcs, 
save when the advantage to be gamed is very great, and victory is 
certain, for m those countries the love of freedom is so passionate and 
so deeply rooted, that it is almost impossible to extirpate The plans 
and undertakings of the ruleis die with them, but the thoughts and 
dehberations of free cities are almost immortal ’ But then, after borrow- 
ing this from MachiaveUi,^ he goes on to praise the House of Haps- 
burg, the greatness of whose prmces he beheved to be a recompense for 
their outstanding piety Above all (he went on to advise), never bieak 
with the Church, it wdl always have the appearance of wickedness, and 
no purpose wdl be served by it In their wars agamst the Popes, Mdan, 
Florence, Naples and Vemce have gamed nothmg, and they have had to 
sacrifice much 

The coincidmg of the interests of the Church with the mterests of 
reahst pohcy (the entire Spamsh system rested on this conjunction of 
interest) was therefore also a keystone of his theory of ragione dt stato 
Go along with the Church and aU will be well with you, is the general 
sense of it ® He advised rulers, before any dehberation m the state 
conned, to talk the matter over first with distmguished doctors of theo- 
logy m a pnvate couned of conscience Nevertheless he was experienced 
and worldly-wise enough to know that there was not always complete 
agreement between piety and worldly wisdom However much softness 
and moderation he nught use to tone down the character of true raison 
d’itat, and however much he might try to adapt it to the needs of the 
Church and of morahty, he stiU could not hide the truth from himself 
when he looked at thmgs fairly and squarely And the truth was that the 
crystal-hard core of all pohhcal action (just as Machiavelh had already 
taught) was the selfish interest of ruler or State ‘Take it for an un- 
doubted fact’, he wiote, ‘that m the dehberations of pnnees it is personal 
interest that puts aside every other consideration And for this reason 
one cannot put one’s trust in friendship, family relationship, aUiance, or 
any other kind of bond, unless it is firmly based on the self-interest of 
whoever one is deahng with ’ In an appendix to his book he finall y 
confessed without reservation that State mterest and self-mterest were 
in essence identical ‘In their fnendships and enmities, prmces are 

^ Principe, ch 5 Ma nelle repubbliche & maggior vita, maggwr odio, plu desidei lo 
di vendetta, n& gU lascia n& piio lasciare iiposare la memoria dell'antica liberta 

* Concemmg an unsuccessful attempt by Levi to reduce Botero’s basic Cathobc 
interest to mere expediency, cf the stnkmg remarks of Ghuron m the Rivista star 
Ital, 1927,^50 
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guided by what is advantageous to them Just as there are foods which, 
though unpalatable by nature, are made palatable by the seasonmg the 
cook gives them, so they are turned, by their nature or their emotions, 
to this side or that, accordmg as self-mterest directs their mind and 
emotions, because in the last lesort ragione di stato is httle else but 
lagione d’lnteiesse ’ ^ 

More profound reflection would have caused him to doubt the 
harmony (about which he so unctuously seimomzed) between State 
mterest and rehgious duties, and would perhaps have embroiled him m 
all lands of problems to do with a fundamental view of the umverse — 
problems foi which the intellectual atmosphere of his time was not yet 
ready He avoided these (as piactical statesmen in eveiy period have 
always done), and contented himself with warning rulers not to set up 
any raison d’dtat which was contrary to divme law, for this would be 
hke settmg up one altar agamst the other And nght at the end of his 
book he swung round to a complete condemnation of the entire modern 
pohcy of self-mterest Today, he went on, no great joint undertakings 
can be earned out by lulers, because the gap between opposmg mteiests 
is too wide But at one time, dunng the heroic penod of the Cmsades, 
It was possible to act together, with no other mterest at heait but the 
glory of God The Greek Emperors thwarted the Crusaders What was 
the result? The barbarians first drove us out of Asia, and then conquered 
the Greeks Ecco il frutta della moderna politico In a later work, he 
traced even the fall of France back to the same cause When France 
became friendly with the Turks and the Huguenots, then behef was 
weakened, for ‘if one denves aU things from an unreasonmg and bestial 
ragion di stato, then there is a general loosening of the bond of belief, 
which umtes souls and nations’ * 

Botero’s theory could therefore serve as a good breviary for those 
father-confessors who dabbled m pohtics They preached the subjection 
of one’s own mterest to the glory of God, they preached further (though 
this did not always rmg true) that one’s own interest was m harmony 
with the gloiy of God, and if it finally came to it, they would admit, 
half resigned, half complammg, that personal interest was stronger than 
any other vital forces But these violations and contradictions were an 
exact reflection of the pohtical practice of Counter-Reformation courts 
In the years which followed, even one of the Popes, Urban VIII, offered 
a corrupting example by the way in which he put State mterest before 
rehgious interest and obstructed the Cathohe powers in their struggle 
agamst Gustavus Adolphus 

It was not merely the rehgious tradition, but also the tradition of 
humamsm, that made it difiicult foi Botero to build up his theory purely 
^ Aggiunte fatte alia sua ragion di stato, Venice, 1606, p 67 f 
^ Le reJaziom univeisah (1595), 2, 8, also infra 
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empirically and with a consistent sense of reality He went on borrowmg 
the problems and methods of diplomacy to a great extent fiom the 
writers of antiquity, without stopping to ask himself whether they were 
stiU apphcable to modem relationships ^ Indeed, greater men than he, 
such as Machiavelh and Bodmus, did exactly the same This conven- 
tional humamstic method was founded not only on the respect which 
one had for antiquity, but also on the long-estabhshed dogmatic 
approach to history— an appioach which looked on the whole historical 
process (and on all the forms assumed, during its course, by hfe and by 
the State) as bemg essentially similar and therefore ever-recurrmg So, 
when he wished to name the best and supreme source of political 
wisdom, Botero was able to point, not to mdividual experience (which 
was always too restricted), not even to the testimony of one’s contem- 
poianes, but to actual historical wntings, ‘for these embrace the whole 
life of the world’ 

Thus he and his contemporaiies looked on ancient and modern 
history as a smgle mass of examples, from which one could extract 
umversally vahd principles of statecraft, to be used m generalizing 
naively from very relative instances of experience In the process, one 
could still find an intense interest m the individual differences obtaimng 
within the actual world of the State, in which one hved The authors of 
the Venetian Relations went to a great deal of trouble to provide their 
masters with rehable information on the subject, and Boteio sought to 
satisfy the same need with a book on political science, which was 
planned on a large scale, and which he pubhshed in 1595 under the title 
Le relazwm universab ^ In this book he proposed to deal with the causes 
of the greatness and the wealth ©f the more powerful rulers But m fact 
he got stuck m the realm of pure statistics and chronology, and for the 
most part contented himself with factual statements concermng forms 
of government, finances, mihtary affairs, and relations with neighboui- 
ing rulers He did not nse to any more acute characterization of the 
vanous pohtical systems and interests 

Even Boccahm, who was the most important of this whole group 
that was working on the theory of ragione di stato, was not yet domg 
this But he towered above all the rest of the group, by virtue of the 
personal vitahty which infused his pohtical thought The problems 
which occupied him, and the answers he gave to them, were not so very 
different from those of Botero and his compamons But while m their 
case the problems were watered down to an insipid conventionahty, it 
was with hun that the problems developed for the first time mto a genume 

‘ Cf especially Book 6 of the Reason of State concerning means of repeUine foreign 
enemies 

• The unpublished part 5 of the work is included by Gioda in his biography of 
Botero (1895, 3 vols) ^ 
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and impassioned expenence, and were thus enabled to present the full 
force of their historical content In him the true spirit of the Renaissance 
and of MachiaveUi hved agam, but it was now advanced and altered 
mto a baroque turbulence First and foremost he influenced his contem- 
poraries as a brilhant and mockmg wit, a master of irony and satire, 
to whom nothing was sacred, and who was ready to expose humamty 
mercilessly This already gave some mdication of what could not be 
seen properly until his posthumous wntmgs appeared long after his death 
and showed posterity what was the remoter background of his thought 

Tiajano Boccalim (1556-1613) of Loreto ^ was educated for the law 
and mteiested in literature, he passed most of his life m Rome, where he 
enjoyed the favour of cardmals, and served m the Capitol as a judge in 
the tribunal of the State Governor, and as Governor m various parts 
of the Papal States ^ In the process he came mto conflict with the 
nobihty of Benevent In Rome he belonged to the anti-Spamsh party, 
he took part, on behalf of Venice, in the great rehgious and pohtical 
struggle which was waged by Pope Paul V against this city, he perhaps 
acted himself as an agent m the service of Vemce, and he conducted a 
friendly correspondence with Paolo Sarpi, whom he found congenial, 
and who was the great champion of Venetian mterests Spam, scenting 
a dangerous enemy m this gifted and fearless man, once tried to wm him 
over with the prospect of State of&ce, he firmly refused He was also 
suspected by the Inquisition m Rome, and smce it finally became too 
hot for him there, he moved in 1612 to Vemce Once there, he now dared 
to pubhsh the book which, out of all the works planned or begun by 
him previously m Rome, was the one that has made him best known — 
the Raggmgli di Pamaso (1612-13) This is a comic account by two 
centunons from the kingdom of Apollo on Parnassus, in which men 
and things of the past and present are discussed by the wise men of 
Parnassus and judged by Apollo He gave a similar form to a smaller 
work of his, Pietra delparagone politico, which he only dared to circulate 
m manuscript, because it cuhnmated m a bitterly angry denunciation of 
Spamsh policy He died on 26th November 1613, accordmg to a report 
which It IS impossible to prove with any certainty, it was by the hand of 
an assassm hired by Spam ® His Ptetra del paragons politico then 

There are new monographs on him by Mestica (1878), Silingardi (1883, macces- 
sible to me), Beneducci (1896) and Galeotti in the Arch star ital N S I Cf also 
Bellom m the Storm ietterarla d' Italia, vol 7, and Stotzner in the Archivfiir Studium 
der neueren Sprachen, vol 103 The judgment on him by Toffanm, MachiaveUi e il 
Tacitismo,pp 19211, seems to me mistaken There is a new edition of his Ragguagli 
di Parnaso m the Scrittori d’ Italia (Ban, 1910-12, 2 vols ) 

* Cf Bilancia politica, 1, 66 

’ The rumour that he was muidered with sandbags is contraiy to the ongmal report 
that he died after a fortmght’s fever, but his son beheved he had been poisoned 
Galeotti, loc cit , pp 123 and 127 
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appeared m print m 1615, ^ his greatest work, the Commentaiy on 
Tacitus, did not appear until 1678, under the title La bilancia pohtica ^ 
On the basis of the impressions he received of his time, Boccahni 
formed for himself a quite staggermg picture of State life in general 
Even the Renaissance had already witnessed the most frightful demorah- 
zatioii of pohtical hfe, but at the same time the men it had known had 
been full of strength, beauty and real ardour— that same ideal of yirtu, 
which Machiavelh had proclaimed, and the glow of which had even 
shone here and there in the faces of the responsible rulers, statesmen 
and generals But Boccahm felt himself to be in the middle of a century 
of the most profound wickedness, he could only derive a sorry comfort 
from the assertions of history that those same disgusting diseases, which 
he saw disfigurmg his own secolo, had been prevalent at all times The 
pictures he drew of pubhc life in Rome and m the Papal States, which 
are scattered about in great numbers amongst the pages of his Com- 
mentary on Tacitus, are valuable as historical sources, since they are 
the testimony of an unprejudiced contemporary They reveal a horribly 
depraved conduct of justice and adnumstration, the complete defence- 
lessness of the poor and innocent, secret murdeis m prison, the use of 
poison at the tables of the great,* and a whole atmosphere poisoned 
through and through with spying and informmg, with smihng hypo- 
cnsy and mendacity From the knowledge he had of the pnncely courts 
and the seats of government of Italy and Spam, he could thmk of 
nothmg better than that his beloved Vemce, with the strict disciphne 
and the repubhcan virtue (which he ideahzed excessively) of its nobility, 
should be an oasis m the desert of his fatherland 
But the fun disparity between the Renaissance and the time of 
Boccahni is only revealed, if we compare together the practical attitudes 
which he and Machiavelh took up towards the wrongs of their time 
Amid aU the rottenness of the pubhc spmt, which he saw around him, 

^ It IS interesting that, as early as 1616, there appeared a German translation of 
the work by G Amnicola (Chr Besold?), dedicated to the States-General of the 
Netherlands The foreword says ‘Because at this time the Spanish power is especially 
desirous of breakmg through In Gennany’, this discourse, which reveals the Spamsh 
character, has been translated In 1617 there appeared a selection from the RagguagU, 
translated mto German Cf Stbtzner, loc clt , p 137 

3 vols , vols 1 and 2 edited by Lud Dumay, vol 3, by Gregorio Leti Besides 
givmg an extract from the RagguagU and reproducmg the PieUa del paragone, this 
contams a number of letters by Boccahm, but accordmg to the assertion of Leti 
himself, not all of these are attnbutable to Boccahni, and they have also been 
considerably altered by the editor Moreover the editmg of the first two volumes is 
inadequate, and has been watered down from the Protestant point of view I did not 
have access to the supposed earher editions of 1667 and 1677 Regardmg the MSS 
that are still extant, cf Galeotti, p 131 

* Cf also Settala, Della raglon di stato, p, 27 Appresso de' prmctpi mssiin liiogo, 
nissuna parentela, nisstma armcitia i sicura nel negocio de' venem 
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Macluavelli never lost his reforming zeal The idea of the regeneration 
of a fallen people was the fundamental thought that moved hun, and 
to cairy out this idea, he did not recoil even from the most frightful 
methods, which were put at his disposal by a demorahzed age On the 
one hand, he was m this respect entirely a product of his time, without 
any moral feehng in the choice of his methods, but on the other hand, 
as regards his final aims, he was a moralist m the highest sense of the 
word As agamst this, Boccahm certainly showed an mcreased moral 
sensitivity m respect of the methods of statecraft, and this perhaps 
indicates a shght pi ogress m the general attitude since the setting in of 
the Counter-Reformation But he had lost too the vigorous ladicahsm of 
Machiavelli which, in spite of all the wickedness of his methods, had 
nevertheless concealed a strong power of belief Boccahm threw up the 
game in hopeless despau, and cnbcized ivith bitmg scorn the ideas of 
the ordinary moralizers for improving the world in his opimon it was 
no longer possible now to reform the nations by means of new laws 
Thmgs could only become better, if theie was some reduction m the 
excesses of the courts and rulers, whose example was followed by 
society ‘When I observe the conduct of princes, I am filled with a fear 
that God’s patience wdl be finally exhausted, and that a just pumshment 
will come upon the world ’ ^ One must, after all, leave the wicked world 
as it is, and set one’s sails to the wind which is actually blowing What 
object was there in rebeUing agamst the misdeeds of rulers? He advised 
nations to endure theu bad rulers with patience, for even a violent 
change of government would not improve them lot 
Beneath these moods of fatahstic resignation, we can catch a ghmpse 
of other remarkable pohtical and mtellectual changes, which had taken 
place since the time of MachiaveUi Machiavelh had looked the great 
men of his time freely and boldly in the face, and, in spite of the 
respectful manner m which he might approach them personally, had 
yet felt himself to be on the same level with them— not only mtellectu- 
aUy but, one could almost say, socially The repubhcan spint was still 
ahve in him, and did not yet feel itself completely squashed by the nse 
of monarchical powers m the world Boccahm’s mood was also free, 
bold and republican But he felt that the repubhcan asylum, which he 
eventually sought in Vemce, was an asylum rmged round by the robber- 
dens of the prmces, and he only dared to commit his most pungent 
thoughts to a manuscnpt destined for posterity, the Commentary on 
Tacitus Even his republican sentiment was more acquired than native, 
it was more an expression of despair at conditions in the courts, and it 
was completely shot through with sentiments which had giown up in 
the atmosphere of the courts He kept his gaze fixed on the courts, took 
1 Bil pol,\, 121, 479 Ragguagh, 1, 284 (regarding the general reformation of the 
whole world) 
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a burning interest m foEowmg the activity and intngues of rulers, 
ministers and courtiers, and offered scornful and satirical advice, which 
shows that he was closely bound up with this world and was never able 
to tear himself quite free from it And for him the pimces themselves 
stood like homines sui generis high above the rest of humanity, con- 
stitutmg the vital foci and powers of destmy who had to be reckoned 
with, even although they were, m respect of their fearful power and 
greatness, their motives and passions, quite incalculable This had been 
the histoncal process m the Roman world, dunng the century that had 
passed since Machiavelh, the prmcely court had been inflated up to the 
heights like a protuberance, casting its shadow over the minds of all 
men This process is not indicated nearly so clearly and strikingly in the 
devout court literature of men hke Botero and Balzac, as it is by the 
fact that even so free and obstinate a man as Boccalim was still to a 
great extent under the spell of this spirit of the time But the consequence 
now was that for him the vital impulses of the monarchical States of his 
time always appeared cloaked m the poisonous vapours of the courtly 
world within which the rulers acted Even. Machiavelh, when he studied 
the pohcy of monarchical States, concentrated more on the rulers 
personally responsible than on the States themselves, but their behaviour 
was still viewed by him to a great extent in the clear and sharp light of a 
brutal factuahty 

Boccahm had a sense that the absolutist and courtly monarchy, 
which had developed in recent tunes, did, with its morally ruinous 
effects, represent somethmg historically new In one of his stories about 
Parnassus,^ he makes an investigation take place on the subject of why 
sincenty has disappeared from the world Even the rulers complain of 
the disloyalty of their vassals and subjects, but the subjects retort that 
It IS not from disloyalty, but from despair, that they have turned away 
from the old smcerity, because the rulers have misused it, turmng it mto 
a mere compulsory duty and sentiment of subservience They no longer 
wanted to be misused and degraded by the rulers, and they longed for a 
governo libero This could only mean that he was directly accusing the 
absolutism of his tune of havmg destroyed the old moral umty of the 
feudal past It echoes the opimons expressed by GentiUet The new 
relationship which had grown up smce the Renaissance between rulers 
and nations seemed to him to be immoral, through and through 

Boccahm was never bred of crying out to the rulers Bamsh fiom 
your hearts all personal passions, rule justly and mildly, take for your 
models the repubhcs, which are not ruled m accordance with personal 
mterests and ambitions, but by the lodestar of the common weal But 
be himself lacked the behef that things could really improve For was it 
possible to separate clearly the personal mterests of the rulers and then 
‘ tlagsuagh, 1, 95 
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imm oral methods of admmistiation from the pubhc and umversal 
mterests of the States and nations? Certainly Boccahm was capable of 
saymg in plain terms, ‘It is self-mterest that inspires the tongue of 
princes, not justice and not a love of the common weal ’ But to achieve 
a firm foundation for this moral attitude, he should by rights have 
made an attempt to estabhsh a thorough and exact division, m mdi- 
vidual instances, between self-interest and the common good, and to 
prove that such a separation was possible. This he did not and could 
not do He had too defimte a feehng that the detestable governmental 
methods of the rulers resulted, not only from a corrupt disposition, but 
also from an non pressure of necessity, and that this was somethmg 
indispensable to the hfe of States and nations And so, immediately 
afterwards, he was also capable of admittmg, Tt is self-interest that 
reaUy tyranmzes over the souls of tyrants, and even of those pances who 
are not tyrants' ® Rulers have made use of ffie ^eatest artistry, he says 
elsewhere, to mduce men to shed their blood for them. They sow hatred 
and dissension amongst men, to make sure of their allegiance But (as 
Apollo says, m the arraignment of these machmations) unfortunately 
these are necessary evils, for it is only on the pnnaple of ben dmdere 
that pnnces could rule with security If the peoples were left to them- 
selves, then much more terrible cleavages than these would ensue It is 
not the evil nature of the rulers that is to blame for it, but the mutmous 
unstable character of the peoples ® 

And so it became his object, mdeed his individual passion, to plumb 
the souls of the rulers to then very bottom, and reach down into those 
depths wheie what was infamous and bad was bom of a umon between 
the greed for power and the constrainmg force of thmgs, and it was 
bom moreover to hve a hfe constrained by necessity and also immoral, 
born to achieve results and to decide the fate of nations He speaks in 
one place of the cupezza dell'ammo, of the dark depths of the soul, 
which constitute the greatest strength and virtue (both expressed by the 
untranslatable word virtii) of a ruler, and which are responsible for the 
glory of a Tiberius * It IS understandable that, m considermg a pheno- 
menon which IS so tembly duahshc, the expressions he uses should also 
turn out to be duahshc and mutually contradictory At one moment he 
sees only the blmd satanic concupiscence, and the next moment he sees 
more the constraimng force of thmgs, explaimng and rationahzing the 
eager desue ‘I must state frankly ih&t, when ambition enters the soul 
of a prmce, then he is no longer a protector of men, no longer a viceroy 
of God on earth, he changes mto a dragon, a Lucifer. For if a private 
mdividual, howevei crimmal he may be, cannot resist a feehng of horror 

^Bilpol, 1,85 ^Locclt,\,9\ 

= Ragguagh, 2, 211, cf 2. 90 and 139 f, and Btl pot, 1. 137 and 2, 146 

^Bil pol,2, 90 
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when he is about to commit a murder, then, what kind of a soul must 
a pnnce have, when he can enter so cheerfully on a thousand murders?’ ^ 
And then agam he says, ‘It is impossible to bind a pimce, just as impos- 
sible as for the cows to bmd the cowheid, because there is no other 
means of binding him except by his own self-mterest and piofit ’ ^ And 
he tned to exercise the utmost sympathy with the ruler’s soul, and to 
grasp at the same time both the heights and the depths of its existence 
‘Whoever is bom to a moderate state of fortune, can endure hardship 
and poverty, but prmces are obhged to dram the bitterest cup, and to 
experience the exti ernes of good and evil ’ * 

He could express even more foicefuUy the daemomc element that 
exists m the political behaviour, not only of a ruler, but also of a states- 
man m power-— that element which is capable of swallowmg up the 
agent himself ‘The interest of the State is exactly hke a hound of 
Actaeon, it teais out the entrads of its own master Hell has no terror 
which could fnghten the heart that is filled with the passion foi ruhng 
The man of politics gets firmly into his head the prmciple that eveiy- 
thmg else must give way before the absolute necessity of assertmg and 
mamtaimng oneself in the State, he sets his foot on the neck of every 
other value m heaven and earth The desire to govern is a daemon 
which even holy water will not drive out ’ His woids recall the restlessly 
turning and twistmg figures of the Baroque artists, moved by lust and 
passion, whereas formerly m MachiaveUi there were reflected the austere 
figures of Michelangelo, pregnant with action, yet calmly composed 
Before we proceed to the consequences of this theory, let us cast one 
more glance at Boccahm’s own pomt of view, and at his own mdividual 
interest in the mterest of the State One has the feehng that it was the 
same with him as with Actaeon, and that he had to change himself into 
the deer that he wanted to brmg down It was with a qmte smcere moral 
feehng that he dreaded the power of State mterest, but he was in love 
with this very dread, and considered there was somethmg great and 
exaltmg m the act of participating spiritually in this daemomc world 
‘To penetrate mto the actions of great prmces is a praiseworthy form of 
cunosity, which signifies greatness of soul and beauty of spirit ’ * 

His whole mterest m world history was concentrated on these arcana 
imperil He said mdeed, m a broad sense, that the writmg of history had 
ongmated with men themselves But there was only one method of 
wntmg history which he thought was really valuable, and this was the 
method first used by Tacitus, that ‘prmce of pohtical historians’, who 
had first mvented the lens for looking mto the secret hfe of rulers 
There were cunosities enough in history to dehght the ignoramus Livy 
was the right man for those who took pleasure in battles, conquests and 
1 Bil Pol,\. 281, 376 f “ Ibid , 1. 186 

1,154 * Ibid, 
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triumphs But whoevei wanted to distil the essence of pohtical theoiies 
from history ought to stick to Tacitus He also despised the rhetorical 
type of history, full of fine writing He praised Guicciardim who came 
near to Tacitus, but he also praised almost as highly the shapeless and 
clumsy sketches of the pohtical men of busmess, because they really 
knew and understood somethmg of the pohcy of their masters In order 
to portray events, it was always a question of first showing the anatomy 
of rulers and nations.^ 

This programme was very important and productive for the future; 
and yet one ought not to identify it with the aims of the modern 
pohtical method of writing history For the modern method aims, not 
only at reveahng the hidden origm of pohtical decisions m the mmd of 
the ruler, but also at unfoldmg the whole drama of the forces and 
consequences which these decisions unleash, it aims, m fact, at givmg 
the entire picture of what pohtical power signifies and is capable of 
achieving m the hfe of natons But Boccahm spoke shghtmgly of the 
fact that Livy only piesents the forze of pohtics, whereas Tacitus shows 
its arte and sagacity And finely what greatness was theie m aU of 
Roman history, with its bloody robberies and devastation of the whole 
world? O, you Romans, so unjustly praised' God sent you the tyranny 
of Tibenus as a just pumshment 

It IS highly mstructive to observe how, in this Itahan of the Counter- 
Reformaton, there could exist side by side both the moral loathing, 
which a man of culture feels for the workmgs of power, and also a 
passionate joy m the play of the intrigues, which power sets m motion 
One has to learn to know this type of mentahty, which embraces and 
carnes on all the contradictions of the Renaissance, and by the hght 
which it sheds, even Machiavelh’s type of mentahty becomes more 
intelligible The relationship between intellectual culture and power was 
stiU entiiely different fiom what it is in modem times, and the mtel- 
lectual culture did not have the same aims as modem culture Whilst 
one could feel disgust that ‘power in itself was wicked’, one yet dis- 
covered in it a certain element of culture (as the term was understood 
and valued at that time — ^namely, strength, skill and acuteness of the 
human mmd), and it was considered a high cultural ideal, it was con- 
sidered ‘greatness of soul and beauty of spirit’, to share m the experience 
of it by disclosing the ‘mterests of the rulers’ 

It IS a task for the strong spmts who find some intellectual comfort 
m it The specific mdividuahsm of the Renaissance, which contented 
Itself with the enjoyment of its own heightened personahty, shows itself 
still As we have seen, Boccahm had no Sioughtof exploiting thepohtical 
understanding he had achieved for his own practical and pohtical aims, 

1 Prmcipal instances Introduction to the commentary on Tacitus’ ^gncola, 
together with the Bil pol , 1, 334, 347, Rt^uqgU, 2, 249 
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he did not thinV, by exposing the viHaimes of the rulers, to set the whole 
world aflame with mdignation and stir it up to revolt He was not him- 
self a revolutionary, though he could certainly produce a revolutionary 
result He stood midway between the Renaissance— of which the 
pohtical mood was still far from bemg revolutionary, and was at the 
most only (as m the case of Machiavelh) a mood of reform— and the 
begmmngs of the levolutionary spirit m Europe, which m France and 
the Netherlands had arisen from the idea of popular representation, an 
idea fostered by Calvimsm Italy, in whose pimcipalities the conception 
of popular representation was dead, offered no holdmg-ground for it 
In Italy, m any case, there was only freedom of thought, not freedom 
of action The influence of this miheu on the pohtical lesignation of 
Boccalmi is made peifectly cleai by a comment which he lepeats on 
several occasions Should the lens, which Tacitus mvented, be equally 
accessible to all? Should the truth about lulers and courts be known to 
the whole nation? Boccalmi did mdeed remark scornfully, that m these 
days even the very porters m the market-place chattered about lagione 
di stato,^ but this seemed to him moie hke a noble sport which was 
begiumng to become common, and was still only laughable and not m 
the least dangerous But it would be leally dangerous for the rulers, 
if the lens of Tacitus did m fact become common property, for then the 
masses could become rebelhous, wlulst the rulers stfll desperately needed 
the masses to remain in ignorance, so that they could be ruled without 
trouble Boccalmi also recogmzed this clearly, and he laid it down as 
being m the general mterest of the State, that the lens of Tacitus should 
only be given to the secretanes and counsellors of rulers, as it was also 
obvious that the rulers would have to suppress pohtical wntmgs which 
were harmful to them ® But he himself had a great desire to write works 
of this kmd, and (havmg, as he did, an mdependent mind) he was m no 
mood to allow any restriction of his nght to scrutimze mmutely the 
pohtical shortcommgs He despised and ndiculed the ‘tmsel’ which, m 
Botero’s defimtion, had veiled the essential character of ragione di 
state ® 

In one of his comic scenes of Parnassus,* the Grand Duke of Moscow 
IS taken to task, because his subjects hve hke cattle, without bemg able 
to read or wnte To this the Grand Duke rephes, ‘Havmg seen that the 
liberal arts elsewhere have produced a terrible conflagration, I have 
decided that such a harmful weed will never be allowed to take root m 

^ Ragguagh, 1, 315, Btl. pot , 3, 81 Zuccoli also, who wrote on ragione di stato in 
1625, bears witness that at that tune the barbeis and workere in the alehouses dis- 
cussed lagione di stato Diss de latione status (Latin translation by J Garmers, 
1663, p 2) 

‘ Commentary to Agricola, p 13, Ragguagh, 2, 249 

’ Rtigguagli, 2, 290 * Pietra del paragone (m Bd pot , 3, 186) 
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my Grand Duchy If the Dutch and the Zeelanders had remamed in 
their old umty and ignorance, and their pure hearts had never been 
infected with the hamful pestilence of the Greek and Latm tongues 
and arts, then they would never have rooted out the old rehgion and 
deposed so many ruleis, or estabhshed such marvellous repubhcs, the 
hke of which was never even imagmed by Solon or Plato or Aristotle ’ 
The assembly on Parnassus is mdeed shocked by these opimons, but 
several of the greatest potentates agree with the Muscovite But the 
Duke of Uibmo declares that he would rather forsake his country than 
abandon the hberal arts Where men are idiots, Boccahni remarks else- 
where, there one has kmgdoms and monarchies, where sciences and 
great mmds exist, there one has repubhcs For the sciences teach one to 
investigate what are the boundanes of the ruler’s power, it is through the 
sciences that we find the means of tymg their hands and dnvmg them 
out of the State One can see how greatly his attention was really 
engaged by the successful revolt of the Dutch Republics We recalj that 
repubhcs seemed to him the States in which the common good was set 
above private interest, and m which the laws ruled with an absolutely 
complete authority And at the same time he held that a repubhc was— 
not indeed entirely without exception, but at any rate as far as its 
natural character was concerned— the form of State which went m for 
self-sulficiipcy and a peaceful pohcy Freedom and great power seemed 
to him irreconcilable So it was m the repubhc that he saw fully realized 
his ideal of culture and the State ‘The true fatherland for men is the 
free city ’ ^ But this was, at least for him personally, not a propagandist 
ideal, for the leahzation of which one would be prepared to hve and 
die He does indeed describe m a witty scene from Parnassus,* how the 
rulers of Europe attempt to form a league of monarchical interests 
agamst the contagious idea of freedom, which is spreadmg from the 
German and Dutch Repubhcs, and how they are forced to admit to 
themselves that such an idea could only be crushed with the greatest 
difficulty, and even then it would be necessary to hire mercenary troops * 
But even if there burned m his soul (just as there did once m Machia- 
velh’s) the fierce desire that Italy too should eventually be free, for him 
these were nevertheless dreams of a far-distant future, for the present 
he had no hope For him it was enough that, here and there anud the 
wicked world of the princes, there should stiU exist sanctuanes of the 
republican spmt At the same time he took it to be self-evident that these 
asylums for cultivated mmds of his stamp could only exercise their 
function and mamtain the necessary peace and stabihty, provided they 

1 Bil pol,l, 495, cf also 1, 339, 342, 349, 402 • Raggmgh, 2. 17 ff 

® This anticipation of the ‘Holy Alliance’ of 1815 reaches the witty conclusion that 
the rulers enthusiastically engage to help each other against the repubhcs, but in 
their heart of hearts they intend to behave according to their own interests 
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were communittes with a stnctly aristocratic government He shrank 
before pure democracy, before the rule of the uncultured and unbndled 
masses ^ 

This was the pecuhar manner m which his interests and ideals were 
restricted His passion for pohtical judgment was devoted to a world 
which he detested, but which it filled him with the greatest enthusiasm 
to understand The very things which repelled him morally, attracted 
him intellectually Although he was really of an unpohbcal disposition, 
he became an acute and profound pohtical thmker How peculiar and 
ahen this intellectual attitude seems to modern eyes, it was peihaps only 
possible in the atmosphere of the Renaissance and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion Boccahm himself felt that he was continually hovermg between 
two worlds the world of appearances, of apparenze, and the world of 
essenza But he felt it, not as a problem, but as unalterable fact, about 
which one had to comment wittily, but which did not need to be the 
cause of any personal scruples Foi this world of appearance was 
unalterable and could not be afiected by the ideals which existed m the 
world of bemg For was not this wicked world of appearance also the 
natural world? Was it not a law governmg all hvmg creatures, that the 
big fish should eat the httle fish and the weak be ruled by the strong? * 
What was the use, then, of the ideahstic doctrmairism of a Cato? You 
are singing to deaf ears (Boccahm makes someone say to him), and 
have achieved nothing, either for yourself oi anyone else Boccahm’s 
ceterum censeo therefore was, and contmued to be, that one should 
trim one’s sails accordmg to the wind— and yet at the same time he 
despised those who did so 

It was not solely out of philosophical resignation and a well-bred 
indulgen ce . th a t iie_renounced the makmg of propaganda for his repub- 
lican ideal. It was also due to a subtle historical and pohtical sense 
What was ahve and active in Vemce (he observed) could not be learnt 
from books or men, it has to be imbibed with one’s mother’s milk The 


^ Principal passages on democracy and mass-rule Bil pol , 1 , 48, 186, 337 f, 340 
Only the Germans, he concedes, 'cosl sottili e eccellenti institutori di republlche, come 
inventori e fabncaton di yarn instromenti, hanno puma, e solo trh tutti gli huomini 
saputo trovare il tempei amenta mirabile dl fare una democrazia quieta, che si goverm 
conprudenza e con osservazlon delle leggi' By German repubhcs, he often also means 
me Dutch One small joke of his about the Germans may be mcluded here The 
Germans refuse to accept a universal statute-book for the nations which prescribes 
sobriety You other nations, they say, hve under the dormnation of rulers, but we 
prKewe our freedom because we drmk If we were always sober, we would be lust 
as helpless as you, and ambitious men would not be able to conceal their wicked 
soverchio vino bevuto M virtii di fare i cot pi diafani 

Bene^cci, BoccaUni,Tp 102, pomts out this naturahstic snnilanty to Darwm and 
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laws of Venice could not be transmitted, republics were like trees which 
grew slowly and did not bear fruit at once Too precipitate a freedom 
led only too easily, as was shown in the case of Floience, to a new 
tyranny In general it was not possible simply to transfer good laws to 
other countries, for they had to correspond to the spirit, to the gemo, 
of those who would have to obey them ^ Blundermg legislation and the 
fureur de gouverner were repugnant to him From his own practical 
experience as governor m the Papal States, there was plenty he could say 
about the stupidity and harmfulness of havmg an enormous number of 
conflictmg decrees, and he had no hkmg for jurists and hterati, who took 
part in the busmess of government ‘It is veiy foohsh to say that 
philosophers ought to rule The philosophers of a pnnce, his real 
letterati, are the practical men of the court, who are famihar with the 
interests, the dependencies, the mihtary defences and the financial 
resources, of their own and other prmces ’ In the last resort he beheved 
that the true and supreme art of government could not be learnt, either 
by theory or practice, it was born m you, as a gift of God ^ 

All these considerations show once agam that Boccahm was no mere 
dry tome, but a complete and vigorous personality of the highest intel- 
lectual culture, who had at the same time a very vital sense of reality As 
a man he was ‘a hvmg book’ (to use one of his own favounte phrases) 
He despised the use of philosophy in the busmess of pohtics, while at 
the same time he was conscious of the pohtically revolutionary effect 
which could be achieved by science. He respected aristocracy, and yet 
(hke his friend Paolo Sarpi) he pnded himself on the fact that true 
nobihty lay, not m the blood, but in the nund Everything seems to be 
hving and strugghng m him at the same time m a vital and ongmal way 
In spite of all his scepticism and of the irony, which he used m so 
masterly a manner, he never sank mto an iromc view of the world; true 
to the spiiit of the Renaissance, he always remamed a naive character, 
who trustmgly followed his mstmct All his msights arose mtuitively, 
they were mdeed fertihzed by his humanist education, but never slavishly 
accepted from it If his had been a systematic mmd, he would have 
become the founder of an all-embracmg theory about the interests of 
rulers and States For everythmg in him does really point in this direc- 
tion, and (as we have seen) the sight of the daemon of State mterest 
never left him any peace Let us now take up agam the thread which we 
dropped so that we could first get to know his mtellectual character as 
a whole 

We have seen that, when passing judgment on a pohcy of self- 
mterest on the part of the ruler, Boccahm hovered between a purely 
morahzmg verdict, and the adrmssion that such a pohcy was subject to 
^ Ragguagh, 1, 143 ff , Bil pol, 1, 182 f 
’ Bil poJ.l, 390, 2, 211, Rpgguagh, 150, 246. 
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the inescapable pressure of State security and self-maintenance ‘The 
pnnce, who rules according to necessity and not as his spirit wills, is 
obhged to do things which he hates and abominates ’ And this concep- 
tion was the dormnatmg product of his thought, the end towards which 
he had to struggle over and over again I have come to the conclusion 
(he went on ^), that Phihp II did not cause Don Carlos to be kiUed ^ as a 
pumshment for his evd disposition, but in older to prevent England, 
France, Italy, and other enemies of Spam from makmg use of Don 
Carlos against him, he did it for the sake of his State and his own hfe 
It may mdeed be a barbaric mhumamty (he remarked elsewhere “) that 
prmces should secure their rule by kiihng off their relatives, but one 
could do no more than bemoan the necessity for it, for it was not a 
good thing to have too many stnphngs of the royal blood, and to prune 
off a few superfluous branches was not such a great token of godlessness 
as it seemed, but on the contrary it sometimes signified the love (canto) 
of the rulers for their peoples This dreadful remark is partly accounted 
for by the crudity of the period, which even the century that had passed 
since the tune of MachiaveUi had not been able to overcome It followed 
also from the staggermg observation (recorded by him, however, with 
perfect cahn) that the worlds of good and evil actions and consequences 
are not to be distmguished from one another unequivocally (This 
observation is already remmiscent of the modern relativism ) Just as it is 
rare to find a medicine * which, m removing harmful juices from the 
body, does not also remove juices wluch are good and necessary for 
hfe, so It IS equally rare to find good arrangements in the government of 
a State, which do not at the same time bring some harm m their train 
And, vice versa, it often happens that rulers derive great advantage 
from disorders in the State Rome suffered more harm from its able 
and energetic citizens, than it did from its most mahcious foes The 
beneficial sciences and the discovery of prmtmg were both at the same 
time harmful and useful Amongst the wntmgs which appeared in 
Germany agamst the true religion, there were also some of an extremely 
revolutionary nature agamst the rulers — ‘Trumpets and drums,'Avhich 
called the nations to open rebelhon ’ 

The ‘true rehgion’* Boccahm regretted that Charles V had contented 
himself with havmg Luther’s works burnt, mstead of puttmg the man 
himself, the plague-spot, out of harm’s way He did not m the least 
share the sympathy of his friend Paolo Sarpi for Protestant doctrmes, 

^ Bit pal, 1,202 

* This was the universal (m this instance, unfounded) assumption of contem- 
poranes, cf PlatzhofF, Theorie von der Mordbefugms der Obngkeit im 16 Jahi hundert, 
p 76 

> Bit pol,\, 472 

* Ibid, 1, 468, also the commentary on Agricola, pp 5 and 12 
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although he did support the latter’s struggle against the pohtical en- 
croachments of the Cuna, and he ruthlessly chastised the underhand 
mtngues of many Popes He noted with satisfaction that, on the whole, 
rehgion m Italy was now better off than before, but it would be wrong 
to suppose that he had any specifically rehgious disposition He 
satmzed the misuse of rehgion for pohtical purposes, but his own all- 
round estimation of rehgion is itself steeped m pohtical purpose He 
considered that rehgion was to the nations what the bndle is to the 
horse, without obedience to divme laws, there could be no obedience to 
human laws Rehgion was therefore a tool of government used to 
control herds of many milhons, it was a State mterest And for this 
reason he also considered that umty of rehgion withm the State was a 
State mterest In his opimon nabons could not really love a ruler whose 
rehgion was different fiom theirs, on the contrary, they would be bound 
to hate him Wherever there were two rehgions, that would also mean 
there would be two prmcipal authorities m the State In one of his 
scenes on Parnassus, he has Bodinus condemned to be burnt at the stake, 
on account of his doctrme of tolerance which was so harmful to the 
State ^ 

This was the communis opmio of his time which he was repeating 
here, only it should be noted m this connection that he speaks with the 
voice of stem ratio status, and not that of rehgious fanaticism But even 
in this he was only reproducing what was the case in real life For m 
actual fact no State could dare to be tolerant, imtil it had first become 
strtsfig enough to be able to sustain the presence withm itself of rehgious 
dissent without endangenng the obedience of its subjects, the formation 
of standing armies therefore exerted the most important mfluence in 
favour of toleration But Boccahm did considerable violence to history, 
in forcing the whole contemporary problem of creeds into the cate- 
gories of his theory of self-mterest He was rash enough to assert that 
‘It was fear of the monstrous power of Charles V, which was the true 
cause of the present heresies’, “ it was out of State mteiest that eviUy- 
disposed rulers had given their support to the heresies of Luther and 
Calvin The impious modern pohticians had applied the method of 
divide et impera to lehgion, in order to divide the people still further, 
whereas the old pohticians had not yet had sufficient unpiety to blend 
the interest of God with that of the State It would be superfluous to 
sepal ate out the exaggeration from the truth in these statements Yet 
his insight into the way m which the struggle for powei against Charles 
V was connected with the fate of Protestantism, does nevertheless stake 
one as a hghtmng perception And the whole terrible mood and tension 
which preceded the outbreak of the Thirty Years War, does come ahve 
m his remark, ‘But smce the modem heresies have now become a matter 
1 Ragguagli, 1, 225 ff. • Bit pol , 1, 475, cf 434 f , 2, 225, 3. 148, 
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of State interest, henceforth they will no longer be solved by councils 
with disputations and decrees, they will be decided by armies m battle ’ 
Fundamentally he felt far less strongly about heresy than (as a 
passionate Itahan and a true descendant of Machiavelh) he did about 
the Spamsh rule He felt a burning hatred for it, and peihaps it was this 
feelmg alone which lundered him from subjecting the widely-ramified 
system of Spamsh interests to a really cool and subtle analysis— such 
as would have been well within, the powers of his pohtical genius, and 
would have been welcomed fiom him by the modem histonan In sub- 
stance then, it IS only in somewhat crude colours that he portrays the 
brutal governmental methods which the Spamards used within the 
countries conquered by them They understood better than the French 
(he thought) how to hold conquered States, because they possessed the 
inhumamty which was of such cardmal importance for mamtaimng new 
States ‘To harry mthlessly the prmcipal barons of a new State, to 
extermmate there entirely the royal blood, to oppress the people to 
such an extent that they wiU have neither the strength nor the spiiit 
to reconquer their freedom— that is the special branch of knowledge m 
which the Spamard excels ’ ^ French rule is like a violent fever of short 
duration, Spamsh mle is like consumption The Spamaids also vary 
their methods of government They are arrogant m Sicily, not quite so 
arrogant m Naples, still less m Milan, while in Flanders they have 
really become quite amiable, but this is the result of the greater or lesser 
degree of cowardice {nltdi) which is shown by those who obey them 
There was a real outcry when he then went on to say that in the Nether- 
lands the Spamards had been brought to realize that ‘The world wants 
to hve, and does not want to hve m the Spamsh way’ Nevertheless he 
found a subtle pohtical comfort m comparing the governmental methods 
of Spam with those of Ancient Rome, fortunately Spam had not 
imitated the Romans, who knew how to habituate the nations they 
conquered to the civic rights of Rome But his sound judgment told him 
that even this brutal system of government was not held together 
merely by the interests of one ruler, but by the interests of an entire 
ruhng nation ‘I remembei’, he recounts on one occasion, ‘the conversa- 
tions m Rome at the time of the death of Phihp II Some people were 
expecting that upheavals would ensue during the mmority of his suc- 
cessor and because of the discontent among the grandees who had been 
badly treated by Philip n But others said (and they were proved nght), 
“No, the mterest which the Spamards have in good posts in the countries 
they rule, is so closely bound up with the greatness of their country, that 
they will take good care themselves not to open the door to misfortune 
by startmg a Civil War.” ’ 

It IS weU known that, during the course of the great struggle for power 
1 Bit Pol , 1, 28, cf 117, 134, 142, 356, 407, II, 73. Ragguagli, 2, 187. 
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between Spam and France to decide the fate of Italy, a greater insight 
was gamed mto the mechanism of the European balance of power, that 
IS to say, mto the automatic play of the communal mterests of all States 
threatened by an overwhebmng concentration of power m one smgle 
country It is obvious that, since the Venetians had this insight, Boccalmi 
had it too The theory of the European balance of power is indeed 
nothmg else but an aspect of the theory of ratson d’itat and of State 
interests, and it is really only possible to treat it in connection with 
these In this respect Boccalim yielded to a tendency, which was to 
prove victorious m the later rationahstic treatment of history, but 
which also had its loots nevertheless m the spirit of the Renaissance, 
and especially in the theory of mterest that it produced He assumed 
here a conscious purposive course of action, when it was m fact only the 
force of circumstances that produced consequences which corresponded 
to those purposes The illusion that there was some directing mmd at 
work heie, led straight on to it being taken foi granted that a dnectmg 
mmd was at work Thus Boccalmi proceeded to attribute the Revolt of 
the Netherlands (which had given all the enermes of Spain a breathing- 
space) to a conscious act in favour of the balance of power— to an 
mtngue on the part of all those rulers who did not wish the whole of 
Italy to become the prey of Spam ^ In his opimon, it was these rulers 
who had aroused the rebellion m the Netherlands, which had now 
become ‘the sole salvation of Italy’ Boccalmi could also do nothmg else 
but gaze with sympathy and hope towards France and Henry IV, 
although he knew very well that not even the mterests of France were 
directed purely and consistently towards the balance of power He con- 
sidered indeed that, for the freedom of Italy as a whole, it would be 
more dangerous to have Milan m French hands than m Spamsh, for, 
owing to the fact that its territory bordered on France, it might arouse 
a desire m the French to get possession of the entire half of the perunsula 
Judgmg from the fate which Italy had to bear and from the historical 
environment of Boccalmi, it is abundantly clear that his attention was 
concentrated more on the play of mterest within the State than outside 
it. The relation between rulers and ruled, between power and freedom 
withm the State, the contrast between courtly prmcipahty and ansto- 
cratic repubhc and the arcana mpet ii of one and the other — those were 
the questions which stored to the depths of his soul the thmker who was 
pining for freedom and could scarcely breathe Only in the case of one 
State was he able to draw up a general picture of its raison d’etat, and 
make at least a sketch of its inward and outward mterests this was in 
the case of Turkey Here, quite aloof fiom Christian national life, was 
a State which was arranged entirely differently It claimed the attention 
of pohtical minds, not only because it stood on the edge of the European 
1 Bil pol, 1, 474, 
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horizon hke a thundercloud of power pohtics, but even more so on 
account of its wonderful mner structure Even Luther had spoken with 
appreciation of the subtle worldly rule of the Turks ^ Turkey brought 
to hfe and exemplified what the pohtical thought of the Renaissance 
had always been stoving after an artificial construction which had 
been consciously and purposively built up, a State mechanism which 
was arranged hke a cloak, and which made use of the vanous species 
and strengths and quahties of men as its sprmgs and wheels The Turk 
(says Boccahm, m astomshment),® who has never lead the impieties of 
Bodmus or hstened to the cmnmal advice of Machiavelh, is nevertheless 
a perfect pohtician These completely barbaric ruleis and avowed arch- 
enemies of the beneficial sciences still have the finest understandmg of 
how the world may be governed, and know how to mampulate the 
supreme ragion di stato He could easily illustrate this with the famous 
example of the Jamssaries, who were recruited from conscript Christian 
children to form the shock troops of victorious Islam Moreover, the 
efficient ones amongst them were not allowed to reach positions of 
authonty, because they would possess too great a foUowmg in the mam 
bulk of the Janissaries Whereas the smaller number of Christian 
children, who were selected to form a semmary and educated for the 
higher official positions m the State, did not have such a followmg, and 
the rivalry which persisted among themselves rendered them harmless 
to the supreme ruler The whole system of Islam seemed to him both 
wicked, and at the same time elaborated with a lugh degree of pohtical 
refinement the prohibition of wme made for efficient soldiers, polygamy 
always tended (on account of the rapid mcrease m the new generation) 
to brmg influential famihes down agam to a low level, the diabolical 
theory of Kismet was responsible for a wild courage The rule never 
to surrender any land m which a mosque had been built led to newly- 
conquered countnes being ferociously defended The fact that sultans 
were forbidden to build new mosques, unless they had first conquered a 
new piece of land, mcited them on to war The doctrme that the souls of 
those who died when out of favour with their ruler were lost, tended to 
breed the greatest deference The rehgious neglect of women showed 
that the founder of Islam was only concerned with the service of men 
And now for the equally acutely planned methods of foreign pohcy 
and the conduct of wars The Turk would carry on a decisive and com- 
pletely destructive war only agamst those large (but leally disumted) 
kingdoms which could be completely overthrown and conquered, he 
waged short wars agamst those which, either on account of their own 
strength or because of their alhances, could not be overthrovra so easily 
In these cases he would be satisfied if a small piece of land was ceded 
‘ In the Christl Adel, Weimarer Ausg , 6, 459 
• Raggnagh, 1. 107; also 2, 237, 271, and Bil pal , 1, 377 
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The Turks also knew that it is possible to strengthen one’s opponent 
mihtarily, if one wages long wars In his wars agamst the Emperor, it 
was his practice only to despoil him hghtly at any one tune, for fear of 
makmg the German and Hungarian nation too belhcose, and then 
(because this is the best method for a conqueror), mstead of conquering 
a lot all at once, to tend rather to conquer a httle with absolute certamty 
Anyone who wants to become fat should not just eat a lot all at once; 
he should eat a httle every now and agam, and digest it properly For it 
IS a troublesome busmess to hold on to countries that have been newly 
conquered — especially when they are mhabited by a population which 
is warhke and of a different faith, and even more so if there stiff remams 
a powerful ruler, who can once more recover what has been lost In 
addition, the Turk makes a practice of waging short wars agamst those 
rulers, whose overthrow could arouse Sie jealousy of other great 
potentates In the Cypiiot War, where, at Lepanto, command of the 
sea was lost, the Turk had expenenoed the harm arismg from the danger 
of Christian leagues Barren lands, hke Poland and Moscow, were left 
alone, but the Turk strove for Friuh, m order to win the road to Italy 
This probably gives one the quintessence of the countless pohtical 
conversations which went on at that time in Rome, Vemce and 
Florence between men of busmess, of rehgion and of letters who were 
experienced in the ways of the world The news from the East, which 
passed from mouth to mouth, could be very mgemously mterpreted 
then in conversation, and afterwards with somefurthei pondering could 
be put mto the sort of arrangement which Boccahm gives it here ^ 
There can be no question of it havmg value as a source, such as the 
Venetian Relations about Turkey lay claim to It is a series of reflections 
intelhgently put together, which clearly mamfest the tendency previously 
descnbed of taking for granted as much purposively rational action as 
possible m the happenmgs of history For our purpose, however, this 
rationalization is thoroughly mstructive For here Boccahm, with a 
mixture of irony, astomslmient and disgust, deduces the final and most 
extreme consequences of his theory of raison d'etat, and holds a mirror 
up to the rulers of his time Look, he more or less says to them, there 
you behold your masters, they outstrip you all in the arts of helhsh 
pharmacy And this hornble State mechamsm, which offends agamst the 
deity and degrades human nature, has been built up by barbarians and 
owes nothmg at all to culture The ragione di stato, therefore, the 
pimcely State of the Renaissance, had no need whatsoever of culture, 
111 order to attain its fuff development It is — and this is a consequence, 
which Boccahm himself may not have deduced consciously, but it is 
mherent m him and springs to one’s attention immediately from his 
^ A few similar remarks are to be found in Campanella’s Discourse on the 
Spanish Monarchy, ch. 23 . 
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whole world of thought— it is not only without culture but even 
inimical to culture We have already seen how after this (m the true 
Renaissance manner) he again feels himself magically attracted by tlus 
Gorgon’s Head, and is once more able to feel the strength, the grandeur 
and the fatedness of the prmcely State 

No other thinker of this century has had such a profound and painful 
realization of the real impiety and rmmoiahty inherent m the incipient 
modem State, or of its completely duahshc attitude towards the 
cultural ideals of the age, that is to say, a reahzation of what was uu- 
satisfymg and injurious m it, but also of what was imperative and 
mvmcible m its vital impulses In short, no other thinker envisaged 
so clearly the entire tissue of human passion, human reason and super- 
human fate, which made up the State, at the same time both rational 
and irrational This, above all, is the historical importance of Boccalmi, 
that he makes really mtelhgible to us for the first tune, through the hve 
sensibihty of a contemporary, the dark side of historical development 
It IS pemussible to say this m spite of the deduction which has to be 
made, to allow for the angry and bitter exaggeration of his satire He 
was never made to be a reformer or a revolutionary, he could never 
have discovered a real synthesis of power, freedom and culture, which 
could have led on to something more Not only were the potentialities 
of the penod unnpe, but his own personal scepticism was of no use to 
that end Since he beheved that power and freedom were irreconcilable, 
he, with his passion for freedom, fled to the calm atmosphere of an 
anstocratic city-state, which had mdeed no historical future and was 
just as mtent as the princely State on a mechamcal and unscrupulous ’• 
pohcy of self-interest and the balance of power, though it did still 
possess at that time a certam orgamc vitahty and stability. He only had 
the very famtest presentiment that the nations would not always have 
to endure the yoke of the rulers — and he had no idea at all that at some 
future time the rulerless nations would be capable of continumg the 
same sins of the prmcely ragione di stato 

But the lasting histoncal importance of Boccahni for our problem 
hes in the fact that it was he who saw the pioblem for the first timR in 
all its fnghtful duahty It was only because he was an Italian and an 
intellectual descendant of Machiavelh that he was able to grasp it 
empmcally with absolute clarity, and recognize the natural necessity 
and inevitabihty of actmg m accordance with raison d'etat It was only 
because he was a child of the Counter-Reformation that he was at the 
same time also directly conscious of the sinfulness that it mvolved 
Machiavelh never felt this sinfulness, whereas his opponents as a rule 
never understood the natural necessity of raison d’itat What makes 

‘ For example, on the subject of assassmation in Venice, cf Platzhoff, Die Theorie 
von der Mordbefugms der Obngkeit im 16 Jahrhundert, pp 13 ff, and 32 ff. 
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Boccalini so interesting for modern historical reseaich is precisely the 
fact, that he was able to umte moral judgment with reahstic under- 
standing For modern histoncism, too, would hke always to embrace 
at the samb time the world of moral values and the world of reality, 
it wants to moralize on the one hand, and study nature on the other, 
ft IS now seekmg — and we shall later have to trace this process, in con- 
nection with Hegel — some connectmg hnk which will bridge the duahty, 
somethmg or other which will really resolve the opposition The solu- 
tion which Boccahm found to meet his own peisonal requirements 
belonged too much to the Renaissance and had m it too much of what 
was instinctive and mdividual, to have any lastmg significance— for he 
comforted himself with the spiritual pleasure he got from lookmg into 
the abyss But this is somethmg which all the greatest problems of 
historical life have m common they are themselves timeless, though the 
attempts to solve them pensh with the passing of time and remam 
relative They compensate for this with the mdividual breath of warm 
hfe which emanates from each of them 
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CAMPANELLA 


I N Boccalim’s thought one sees reflected the awkward situation in 
which the man of intellect found himself, particularly m Italy, 
durmg the period of the Counter-Reformation To what phenomena 
of the histoncal world surroundmg turn should he offer his aUegiance? 
Certainly the Church, given new hfe by the Council of Trent, seemed at 
the moment to many to possess a sacrosanct value, now that the semi- 
Protestant and hbertine tendencies had been ruthlessly suppressed But 
m a man like Boccahm there was no trace of inner rehgious warmth 
And anyone who, out of his own passionately vital feeling and thirst 
for knowledge, attempted to create for himself a meamngful divinely- 
ennched view of the world or tried to mvestigate freely the laws of the 
umverse, was bound to run the danger, either of being burnt at the 
stake hke Giordano Bruno, or of findmg hims elf in prison hke Galileo 
and Campanella. But we have already seen from the example of 
Boccahm how worrying were the problems of contemporary State life, 
and how madequate was the situation of any thinker strivmg after 
pohhcal ideals A century earher, and agam a century later, the situa- 
tion was more favourable Even durmg a penod of his nation’s mis - 
fortune, MachiaveUi could stiU work for its pohtical regeneration A 
century later, the consohdated absolutist State was aheady feehng the 
first efects of the Enlightenment, and one could think out new aims 
for It But m between the Renaissance and the chmax of absolutism 
lay confused and troubled periods of transition, m which the mon- 
archical States of the Contment presented an altogether unpleasing, and 
m many ways repulsive, appearance, they were incomplete both in 
respect of their structure and of theur frontiers, which they pamfully 
contested, with the madequate means of power at their disposal, 
agamst enemies without and withm Their guiding principle was 
ragione di stato — a continual struggle, completely unhmdered and yet at 
the same time skilfully conducted, to attam power by any means, great 
or small, pure or impure But the consequences of this strivmg were still 
so hrmted and questionable that they did not succeed m concealmg the 
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impure and petty means which the rulers, in their powerlessness, were 
forced to clutch at The State still had no real nobihty, and the ragione 
di stato (which stdl fell far short of bemg able to justify the stnvmg for 
power from an ideahstic pomt of -view) was considered to be an un- 
avoidable partie honteuse — shown up satirically by those who were 
entirely honourable, hke Boccahm, and unctuously concealed by those 
who were less honourable, hke Botero. 

No, what these Itahans were faced with in the courts of their own 
prmces and m the monarchy of Phihp II which luled and oppressed 
them, and aU that they heard about the monarchies of the Oltramontam, 
was by no means calculated to mspire or inflame a pohtical ideahsm 
At the most it was hkely, as we have seen in the case of the whole school 
of / agione di stato and shall see agam, to sharpen the mtellect for a most 
acute and penetratmg analysis of the mystenes of statecraft. 

Amid these preoccupations Boccahm uttered a cry for a general 
reformation of the whole hateful world m which he hved, and this cry 
was heard then even m Germany ^ But how was there ever to be any 
basic and thorough reform of State life, when he himself stated it to be a 
fact that the selfish and imm oral ragione di stato ruled hke an inexorable 
law of nature over the conduct of the great men and their servants? 
For if anyone had once become aware of these smister depths contained 
m ragione di stato, without (like Boccahm) bemg able to content him- 
self with the mere contemplation, so convulsmg and yet at the same tune 
so allurmg, of these depths — ^if anyone reaUy strove actively to emerge 
from despair mto a better condition for society — then there was only 
one escape from despair open to him, namely a salto mortale, either m 
one direction or another This was the case with the great Thomas 
Campanella, the Dominican monk from Calabna, the philosopher- 
poet and world reformer His whole pohtical and social activity was a 
contmuaUy sustamed struggle against ragione di stato, it was (to express 
it quite tersely) a series of death-leaps, to try and elude it, overcome it 
with its own methods, and thus free humamty from it Tins impressive 
drama perhaps teaches one more about the real essence of this epoch, 
than would a precise statement of the objective pohtical events For it 
lets one see quite clearly the limits set to this age by its destiny 

A brief glance at the chief facts of his hfe will suffice to give a pre- 
hmmary idea of these problems 

^ His satire on the general reformation of the whole world {Ragguaglt di Parnaso, 
1, 258ff,l Centum, -a 77) plays a role in the history of Rosicrucianistn Joh Val 
Andrea used Besold’s translation of Boccahni’s General Reformation as an mtroduc- 
tion to his book (which was half-serious and half-jokmgi), Fama fratemitatis of the 
praiseworthy Order of Rosicrucians, which, by his mysticd account of the supposed 
existence of such an order, attempted to found one Cf Guhrauer, Joachim Jungius, 
p 60, Begemann, J V Andreae imd die Rosenkreuzei , Monatshefte der Comenm- 
gesellschaft, 18 
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Campanella was born in Stilo in 1568, and entered the Dominican 
order as a young man He first distinguished himself m bold philo- 
sophical thought and discovery, shattermg the authority of the 
Scholastics and of Anstode, and demandmg that the essence of thmgs 
should no longer be mvestigated by means of the sophistical deductions 
of mdividual reason, but rather by the faithful observation of nature 
He did not indeed execute this consistently, because there were m his 
own min d too many passions, impulses and remnants of the old way of 
thought, aU jumbled together But m his puiest moments, and most 
of all as a poet, he rose to a subhme consciousness of the one-ness of 
Nature, and of the divimty which fiowed down from above to penetrate 
It He had a passionate desire, impelled by a strong sensuousness, to see 
reahzed also m human life that haimony of the woild as a whole, 
which he had already grasped m contemplation, it was a desire which 
was sorely galled by the evils of this world As a proud and fiery South 
Itahan, who saw has homeland as the seat of the greatest intellectual 
power m Europe, he hated the Spamsh rule as a legime of brutal 
authority, and of the worst kinds of economic and social oppression 
and exploitation In the social life however, which surrounded him, he 
felt with quite origmal mtensity the real mcoherency of the parts, the 
lack of guidmg reason, and the boundless sway of self-seelang It is 
not often that one sees such a violent clash between a burning zeal for 
the subhme, and the obstacles of this world. ‘With hampered flight I 
stnve toward the stars ’ But even in himself there remained obstacles 
that were never entirely overcome The darkest and most retrograde 
forces of his time — superstition, astrology, pendantry and fanaticism, 
and even a boastful megalomama — governed one part of his being, and 
his Southern sensuahty also contributed to the utopian ideas of hjs 
reforms for society and the State, which he must have formed durmg 
the last years of the sixteenth century It is impossible to determine 
with any certamty how far he had really succeeded at that time m 
freemg himself also from the Church and from its dogmas and canons, 
and whether he actually (as some witnesses have stated) equated God 
completely with Nature and looked on Chnstiamty as a purely human 
production ^ But he was certainly a revolutionary, and, stimulated by 
astrological calculations which foretold great world upheavals with 
himself m the role of prophet, he raised the standard of rebelhon in 

^ Cf the two great works of Amabde, Fi-a Tommaso Campamlla La sua congiw a, 
i suoi processi e la sua pazzia, 3 vols , 1880-2, and Fra Tommaso Campanella m' 
casielli di Napoli, m Roma ed m Partgi, 2 vols , 1887, which contain the documentary 
matenal Also the works of Kva&la, Th Campanella and Ferdinand II, Sitzungs- 
benchte der phil -hist Klasse der Wiener Akademie 190S, wol 159, Th Campanella, 
ein Reformer der ausgehenden Renaissance, 1909, Protestant gelehrte Polemik gegen 
Campanella, Jurjew, 1909, Vber die Genese der Schriften Campanellas, Jurjew, 1911 
Hlso Blanchet’s impressive work on Campanella, 1920 Among the evidence of 
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Calabria in September 1599, and did not even disdain the help of the 
Turks in this venture The rebelhon was nipped in the bud, and Cam- 
panella had to pay for it by suffering Spanish impiisonment and the 
rack 

Durmg the mterrogation one of Campanella’s friends gave evidence 
that he had wanted to found a State in which men could hve ‘in com- 
mumty’, and that he had thought of orgamzmg the production of 
human beings in such a way that only good men would be created ^ 
These are two fundamental ideas of his famous utopia of the ‘Sun 
State’, which he wrote m 1602 in the prison at Naples He himself 
looked on it, not at all as a utopia, but as an image of the future, which 
was both possible and worth stnvmg for, because even to the end of his 
hfe he still clung to this hope The Sun State was to be a commumstic 
commonwealth, which would render egoism impossible m prmciple, 
and would institute a general obhgation to work, together with a 
rational division of labour m accordance with the talents and abihties 
of individuals Besides this however it was to cairy through a planned 
system of eugemcs by abohshmg private marriage and regulating sexual 
intercourse by selecting individuals who were physically suited to one 
another — and all this to be done from above by an all-controUing 
theocracy of the wisest and most cultured, culminating in one supreme 
priestly ruler 

But even before the time when he — as a prisoner of Spain and one 
accused of heresy— had wntten the book about the Sun State, mdeed 
even before his rebelhon, he had wntten books which sang the praises 
of the very rulers against whom he was strugghng, and had given them 
well-thought-out pieces of advice as to how they could extend their 
power These books were the Discorsi politici ai prmcipi d’ Italia and the 
Monarchia hispanica ® There is one basic idea common to both of them 
namely that it is the wiU of God that the world-domimon of Spam, 
exercised m part directly, and m part mdirectly by means of semi- 
autonomous States, but moderated and elevated by a spmtual (and also 

witnesses contamed m the Sommano del processo, etc , in Araabile, Camp , la sua 
congiura, 3, 421 fF , the only ideas which 1 consider absolutely rehable are the ones 
which are confirmed in some way by Campanella in his wntings But it is quite 
possible that Campanella expressed himself in the heathen and naturalistic manner 
reported by witnesses 

^ Amabde, Th Camp , La sua congiura, etc , 3, 439 

’ We are following the edition of the Discoisi by Garzilh, 1848 The edition in the 
Opere di T C scelte by d’ Ancona in 1854 gives an abndged version Through the 
agency of Campanella’s German fnends, the Monarchia hispanica appeared first m 
1620 and 1623 m a German translation by the Tiibmgen Professor Besold (the same 
one who also made Boccalmi known m Germany), the Latin text (perhaps translated 
from the German?) appeared m 1640, and the Italian m Ancona’s edition of 
C’s Opere scelte Both works are known only in the form which Campanella gave 
them during his first years of impnsonment 
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politically powerful) world-rule of the Papacy, should bring salvation 
to the nations and usher in the Golden Age In one sense he wrote these 
books from a motive of cunmng calculation, in order to be able to 
appeal to them if his undertaking should miscarry — and he did m fact 
always use them energetically m this way against his accusers. But this 
was not his only motive for wntmg them There aie ideas in these books 
which fit in exactly with his Sun State And he carried still further this 
duahty and connection between his own inner world and the external 
world around him which threw him mto bondage For twenty-seven 
years he langmshed m Spamsh pnsons It is a monstious picture, to 
think of this wildly gifted and physically strong man sittmg with bunung 
eyes in the fnghtful dungeon, where the Spamards kept him for a time, 
writing his books and groanmg that he was hke Prometheus chained to 
the Caucasus ^ He did not write only philosophical works, but also 
books for the honour and benefit of the Cathohe Chuich and the 
Cathohe faith Nor did the Cathohe world wish to destroy entirely such 
a valuable defensive weapon In 1626 the Spamards handed him over to 
Rome, where he then hved (to begin with, under a hght form of deten- 
tion), though worn down physically, he was still unbroken in spirit, and 
he went on wntmg When he became once more suspect to the Spamards 
and they began to persecute him, he was advised in 1634 by Pope 
Urban VIII to take refuge in flight He eventually found asylum in 
France, which sheltered him until his death m 1639 He hved m the 
Jacobin Monastery which was to become woild-fanious durmg the 
French Revolution In his last years m Rome and during his stay in 
France, he produced a whole series of books which provided a recanta- 
tion of his Monarchia hispamca, and paid homage to the rismg con- 
stellation of Richeheu and France He concluded with an eclogue on the 
birth of the Dauphm, later to become Louis XIV — the ‘wonder child’ 
who would fulfil all the hopes of Chnstendom, and would eventually 
estabhsh m the midst of the Chnstian world the Sun State itself, the 
Urbs Heliaca * 

This IS a remarkable and puzzhng life Campanella taught that the 
world had two centres one in the sun, of warmth and love, and one m 
the earth, of cold and hatred His own life turned mto a battlefield for 
these two worlds During the years of his agonizing imprisonment he 
had to struggle within himself against all the foul fiends of existence- 
despair of God, and thoughts of madness and suicide And at the same 
time, while in pnson just as much as while at hberty, he was strugghng 
against earthly powers in order to achieve his ideal of the Sun But 

^ Ego tanquam Prometheus in Caucaso detineor To Scioppius, 1st June 1607, in 
Amabile, Camp ne’castelli di Napoli, 2, 57 

’ Appeared in print m 1639; reprinted m Amabile’s Th. Camp ne’castelli di 
Napoli, etc , 2, 347 ff 
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against the latter he was not waging any honourable open warfare, on 
the contrary, he tried spasmodically and repeatedly to make them sub- 
servient to his own purposes, by rendermg services to them So it came 
about that he was capable of making recommendations one day to this 
pohtical power, and the next day to another, while he never, at any one 
moment, pronounced his final opimon or betrayed his real aim All 
the pohtical possibihties which he thought up and recommended were 
for him means to an end, and were adjusted to smt the earthly powers 
which he accepted as given, they were so many veils which disguised his 
real dnvmg impulse But at the same time they were also somethmg 
more than meie veils and masks, for they contained defimte ideas for a 
better pohtical arrangement of the world These ideas form a thread of 
contmuity runnmg toough his whole hfe, which forces one to take 
them seriously, even if they were only paving the way m preparation for 
his supreme aim But this wildly tempestuous mixture and juxtaposition 
of esoteric and exoteric tendencies, some of them senous and real, 
others merely opportumst or downright hypocritical, does certamly pro- 
duce a fnghtful effect ^ Here one sees a gieat and noble spint who has 
been forced off his natural path, his whole orgamsm distorted and 
deformed, because he no longer has a chance of brmging it to a com- 
plete state of inner truth and unity To a certam extent, this was the 
case previously with Boccahm, and to an even greater degree it was what 
happened to the great Venetian Servite monk. Fra Paolo Sarpi, who 
was forced to conceal his Protestant sympathies T wear a mask’, said 
Sarpi, ‘but I am forced to do so, for no one can hve Safely in Italy without 
one ’ ® In his poems Campanella took off this mask on one occasion, 
when he said that ‘those who are wise but powerless are forced to speak, 
to act and to hve like fools, though m their secret heart they have other 
thoughts’ ® He was forced to wnthe and twist even more violently than 
Sarpi under the pressure of the world which was hostile to him— not 
only because this world persecuted him more harshly, but because he 
hims elf wanted to bring it under the spell of his ideas and make it an 
instrument of his plans But m the process he himself could not entirely 
escape the mtellectual mfiuence of the Cathohc and Spamsh system 
While he represents one of the most impressive victims of the Latin 
Counter-Reformation, he was at the same time one of its most effective 
servants and pioneeis The same man, who stood out for Gahleo and 
the freedom of scientific inquiry, and was kept m prison by Spain and 

Doren, Camp ah Chtbast wtd Vtopist (Kultur- wid Umveisalgeschichte, 
Festschrift flit W Goetz, 1927, p 255), rightly stresses Campanella’s psychology of 
ecstasis, but gives an incorrect picture of my own interpretation of C 

“ Rem, Paolo Sarpi imd die Pi otestanten, 1904, p 205 

“ Amabile, Camp ne’castelh di Napoh 2 (.Nariazione), 167. Also offers further 
evidence of the same 
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the Curia, also forged intellectual weapons for the war against heretics, 
and they were weapons which the Papacy could make good use of 
It has been conjectured (not without probabihty) that his advice helped 
to mduce Pope Gregory XV to found the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda 1 Scioppius, one of the most violent converts and persecutors 
of heretics m Germany, hstehed attentively to the stimulating voice 
of Campanella, and learnt a lot from him And when Campanella 
fomented hatred against Protestantism, he did not do so merely out 
of a calculating subsemence to Rome, but he also felt this hatred him- 
self, dommated as he was by a remarkable mixture of hbertanan 
sentiments and rehgious feehngs inspired by Roman Cathohcism These 
feelmgs could bod up in him momentardy m such a way that, m the 
very work which was supposed to be combattmg heresy, he would 
confess his ovm former sms and assert his present Cathohc faith m 
violently emotional terms which bear witness to the genumeness of the 
experience ^ 

But in domg so he did not desert his ideal of the Sun State, which 
contams a certam spmt, if not exactly of heathemsm, yet nevertheless 
of a deistic rehgion of Nature and Reason with only a breath of 
Christiamty ^ For this reason he offers one of the greatest psychological 
riddles m the modem history of human thought— and a riddle which up 
to now has never been fully solved 

Perhaps his dividedness becomes somewhat more mtelhgible if one 
connects it with the problem we are treatmg, for the case of Campanella 
does absolutely belong, as we have already said, to the history of 
ragione di stato * Just as Machiavelhsm (with the ragione di stato to 
which It led) opened up a nft m the historical life of modem nations 
which would never agam be closed up, so it was also capable of mlro- 
ducmg a duahty into the hves of those men who became deeply 

^ KvatSala, Campanella, p 137 f 

“In the Volumen quadnpartitum Quod reminiscentw , etc (which dates from 
1617-18), Kvadala, TA Camp u Ferdinand II, loc cjt.pp 32fif, detects the confession 
of guilt “ misencordiam consequutus sum, cum essem del isor vamtate et scandalo 
vastans Ecclesiam tuam Fac me domine de Saulo Paulum\ etc In spite of this 
admission, Blanchet, loc cit , 92, does not believe that Campanella ever became a 
good Cathohc agam But he himself then invokes, on pp 102 ff and 487, the psy- 
chology of the Cathohc modernist who. m spite of an mteUectual resistance to doma, 
cannot really free himself from the Cliurch Campanella’s ecstahc nature makes a 
temporary regret and remorse seem quite possible 

’ Kva&la, loc ctt , 12, quotes a remark from a letter of C to Scioppius dated 
1st June 1607, showing him to be a self-confessed heathen ‘Even if he £ not really 
Christian, yet as a philosopher he loves God m a natural way,’ etc The words are 
wrongly translated, the sentence runs ‘Nam etsi nulla tenus Chnstiamis essem 
tamenvNut^plulosoplms naturahter amo Deum, etc.’ Amabile, Th C ne'castelH di 

* This problem is only touched upon by Blanchet, pp. 473 and 521. 
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involved in it intellectually We have seen how Boccahni struggled 
against it with the feeling of being faced with an inescapable power Let 
us now examine more closely the way m which we suggest Campanella 
was related to it 

His whole tactical plan of covering up his own revolutionary attempt 
with a book on the Spamsh Monarchy, and then also of filling this book 
with mateiial which was serious and had a practical value, and of 
serving Spain one day and France the next, while at the same time 
always working for Papal world-dominion — ^what is all this but a 
mgione dt stato of his own? This course of action (and no other) was 
imperative for the creator of the Sun State, in order to bnng the world 
gradually into the path he wanted He felt that he was faced with the 
vital problem of how to add — ^to the ‘wisdom without power’ (semo 
senza foiza) which he aheady possessed— the power which was required 
to estabhsh that triple umon of ‘power, wisdom and love’, for which he 
longed He had to try and calculate and make use of the existmg 
material and pohtical forces, and make them move in the direction 
needed for the construction of his Sun State He had to act m accordance 
with MachiaveUi’s teaching, and yet hate his theory, because it was the 
theory of Earth, of coldness and egoism, because it divided men in hate 
and enmity, instead of uniting them m haimony This man, who (as we 
shall now show) was more fiercely opposed to Machiavelh than any of 
his contemporaries, nevertheless borrowed so much from lum m his 
thought and action (half consciously and half unconsciously) that, by 
one moment opposing / agione di stato and the next moment makmg use 
of It, he fimshed by makmg this idea into the dynamic focus of his 
whole system of politics 

It was m opposition to Machiavelh that Campanella’s own pohtical 
thought developed He attacked him again and agam He lemarked that 
one of his pnncipal works — the Atheismus ttiumphatus, which was 
written in 1605, and pubhshed m Rome in 1631 and Paris in 1636 — 
could also have borne the title Anti-Machiavelhsm It was of course 
almost self-evident that he should not entirely understand Machiavelh 
and should fail to recogmze his final positive aims, directed towards the 
building up of the State and the regeneration of civic virtue, because 
this was not piopeily understood before the growth of the modem 
conception of histoiy But he was able to raise objections against 
certam basic positions of MachiaveUi’s and agamst the practical con- 
sequences of his theory, and these objections are peihaps the most 
important of all those winch were voiced agamst Machiavelh during the 
earher period It is true that they have to be extracted from amongst a 
great deal of padding and crude theological polemic which is also there, 
and m general it is necessary to separate the foreground of precise 

^ Cf Amabile, Camp m'castelli dt Napoli, 1, 414, and KvaSala, Campanella, 92 
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theological argumentation from the background of his own most 
personal and vital tendencies, which rebelled against Machiavelli 
But one had to begin with the foreground It is a question here of one 
of the most important phenomena of that period— one which had 
already been much deplored and opposed by Botero and his followers, 
but wluch Campanella treated with much greater violence Machia- 
velhsm dissolved the sentiments of creed and endangered all the 
achievements of the Counter-Reformation For it turned rehgion into 
an mstiument of pohtical dommation, into a source of power, which 
was indeed mdispensable, but which was thought of primarily as 
utditanan Obviously aU the religiously-mclmed pohticians immedi- 
ately accused the heietical rulers of the sin of Machiavelhsm, and refused 
to admit that these rulers were guided by any rehgious motives This 
was how Campanella felt too But he looked deeper, and also put the 
feehngs of the Cathohc rulers to the test of ciiticism For how far could 
one really rely on the smceiity of their rehgious feehngs? Were there any 
guarantees that they would still remain loyal to these feehngs, if once 
the system of their power-interests ceased to be inseparably bound up 
with the system of the Church of Rome'^ This was a very tickhsh 
question which even the modern historian can only answer afiBrmatively 
with any certainty in individual cases, Campanella ventured to treat 
it With the greatest scepticism, and in the opimon which he expressed to 
the Cathohc zealot Scioppius one can catch a ghmpse of his own 
dehberately repressed freedom of thought ‘No one beheves the Bible or 
the Koran or the Gospel or Luther or the Pope, except m so far as it is 
useful ’ ^ ‘Almost all rulers are MachiaveUian pohticians, and make use 
of rehgion oiil^ as a governmental device ’ It was his opmion that 
particularly m Germany one was forced to admit that power-mterest 
had tnumphed over rehgion, because theie the goverrung pnnciple was 
cu]us regto eius religio It was only on pohtical grounds that the German 
rulers beheved, eitW m the Pope, or in Luther If they changed their 
rehgion, then the subjects had to change theirs too— just as if rehgion 
were a pair of boots oi a hat' « He was mistaken about the historical 
causes which had brought about the tioublesome comprormse of the 
rehgious Peace of Augsburg But he recognized with an acute mstinct 
that its consequences were hable to benefit rehgious mdifferentism 
Campanella was very fond of bracketmg together the epithets 
‘pohtician’, ‘Machiavelhan’ and ‘hbertme’ The epithet 'Politique' had 
certainly been used m France, ever smce the time of the Huguenot Wars, 
to refer to the Cathohc and patriotic statesmen who, in the inteiests of 
the nation and the State, had tried to impose moderation on every kind 
of creed. ‘Libertme’ applied at first only to those free-thinking tendencies 
^ To Scioppius, 1st June 1607 Amabile, loc cit , 2, 58 
® ie monarehe delle mtiom (1635), Amabile, he clt , 2, 310 
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m Western Europe which were freeing themselves from dogma Both 
terms broadened their connotation, and m fact came to be used qmte 
freely at the turn of the century to apply to reahstic pohhcians who, 
though apparently rehgious, were lukewarm and unfeeling Particularly 
m Holland the reproach of hbertmism was levelled at the State party of 
nch patncians, which was led by Oldenbarneveldt ^ The tendency 
towards tolerance and scepticism, which was present there, became one 
of the most important initial stages m the great European movement of 
the Enhghtenment But m the sentiments of these West-European 
‘politicians’, the intellectual currents of laison d'etat, tolerance and 
scepticism now began to fuse together completely It was true that many 
States, and even enhghtened pohtical minds like Boccalmi, were stdl 
capable of lookmg on mtolerance, apd the mamtenance of a rehgious 
unifomuty among the subject masses, as an mexorable necessity of 
State But yet, aheady dunng the period of the rehgious wars, there had 
been some premomtory signs of an entirely new attitude, which con- 
sisted m bemg tolerant for motives of State mterest And Campanella, 
in his Spamsh pnson at Naples, had an acute sensibility for these 
changes m the mtellectual and national hfe of Europe ‘The pohticians 
consider’, he wrote in Atheismus tiiumphatus, ‘that because there are so 
many lehgions no smgle one of them is true, but that they all constitute 
a useful human mvention’ “ As if there could be no pure wme, because 
the pubhcan adulterated the wme Indeed, the multiphcity of sects was 
already begmnmg to offer a somce of satisfaction to the mmds of the 
powerful ® 

But behind the unity of the one true Roman Cathohc rehgion — 
which he officially defended, and by domg so sought to defend himself 
against his persecutors— there also lay his own most deeply personal 
ideals The utihtarian interpretation and degradation of rehgion made 
him mdignant, because his philosophy saw m rehgion somethmg pro- 
foundly natural, somethmg which belonged to all hvmg creatures, even 
in a certam degree to the beasts, most of all perhaps somethmg with 
which God and Nature had endowed mankmd * But his demand for 
umty of rehgion arose from the great and passionate need for unity 
which determmed the manner m which he conceived the world and 
gave to his philosophy its mitial impulse One of the basic ideas of his 
philosophy and his view of nature was that all thmgs (and, corre- 
spondmgly, mdividuals too) were possessed of a dual motion — on the 

^Mok, Geschichte der Nwdei lands, 3, 3S0 i , 4S1 “ P 94 

® From the preface to Atheismus triumphatus, wntten in Rome m 1630 

* At ego ostendi, ipsam Religionem natwae decretis constate apud omnia Entia 
modo suo, et apud bestias ahquo paeto, sed longe veriorl apud homines, sed insuper‘ 
supei natiiraliter perjectam apud Chnstlanos, etc Atheismus triumphatus, p 227, cf 
also the praefatw thereto, and the letter to Smoppius of 1st June 1607, loc cit 
Religio virtus naturahs a Deo m nobis indita 
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one hand stiivmg for themselves, on the other hand striving for the 
sake of the whole ^ The fact that Machiavelh had only appeared to be 
conscious of one of these forms of motion, namely the egocentric form, 
was the real reason for hatmg hum Campanella called him the vessel 
of divine wrath, and cned to him 

‘Thou, who lovest the Pait more than the Whole, 

And thinkst thyself more than all Mankind, 

Thou clever Fool ’ ® 

‘This IS the sum of that pohtical reason which oui Anti-Chnstian 
century calls ratio status — ^that one should value the pait more than the 
whole, and value oneself more than the human race, more than the 
world, and more than God ’ Like worms m a cheese, men believed that 
nothing else existed apart fiom the cheese ® It was Machiavelh’s behef 
(according to the view of Campanella) that men’s achievements were 
entirely due to the impulse towards power and dommation He knew 
only what was visible to the outward eye, and beheved that men con- 
ducted human affairs by the exercise of then own fiee will and took 
human cunmng as a basis for justice His advice was to conform to one’s 
times, i.e to move with fate But what was fate? Fatum est senes 
causarum ^ A profound statement, but one which Campanella had not 
quite come to understand m a purely mechamstic sense, for then he 
might easily have lapsed into Machiavelhsm himself He looked upon 
the causal chain as anchored m a pnma causa, in God, and he required 
that m everythmg, even in pohtical affairs, one should take mto account 
the totahty of thmgs and of events and their ultimate source m God 
‘If we were not under the influence of any cause, then theie would 
be some meamng, Machiavelh, m what you say But aU our plans wiU 
go astray, if we do not take into account every single cause, and so you 
are deceiving yourself, and for this reason aU your disciples too wiU 
come to gnef ’ Machiavelh then was not conscious of the great world 
relationship in which heaven and earth were workmg together to pro- 
duce everythmg which happened, and whoever was not conscious of 
this, was reasomng from false premises It was here that Campanella 
rose to a great mystical and umversal view of the histoncal process, in 
which human action appeared only as a small dmily-ht part of the 
umversal development States were not ruled by Man alone, for there 
were in operation invisible causes and hidden possibihties, which lay 
beyond the reach of human foresight ‘Not only the great primary 

^ Windelband, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, 3rd ed , 1, 85 

* Gothein, T/i Campanella, Zeitschi f N F 1, 81 (1894) 

* To Scioppius, 1st June 1607, loc cit 

* Atheismus tmmphatus, p, 229 
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entities, but also human and pohtical entities are guided and actuated ' 
(so long as we remam on Earth^) by causes which are msuperable and at 
the same time mutually contradictory ’ ^ 

In this way he played off the great umversalism agamst the small 
egoism, but at the same time he did not miss any opportumty of using 
the arguments agamst Machiavelhsm which lay to hand It was Cam- ' 
panella’s view that the immoral element in political conduct was 
extendmg its influence and corrodmg all the foundations of social life 
And if this were so was it stiU possible at all for father and children, for'i 
man and man, to hve together in communion'? In fact, MachiaveUi was ’ 
not concerned With anythmg save the cunning of the flesh, i e of the 
beasts, and he looked upon power and dormnation as the highest , 
ethical good In agreement with Botero, Mariana® and the other 
rehgiously mchned pohtical theonsts, he demanded that rehgion should 
constitute the true soul of pohtics 

If we turn aside from the individual misunderstandings and crudities 
of Machiavelhan theories, and strip off the layer of mediaeval thought 
which covered all Campanella’s own theories, we are left with the 
remarkable contrast between the two great attitudes which it was pos- 
sible to adopt towards the modern world, life and the State— two 
attitudes which, from the time of the Renaissance, unfolded (to use 
CampaneUa’s own words) hke two ‘insuperable and yet at the same time 
mutually contradictory causes’ Machiavelli started out from the em- 
pincal observation of individual vital umformities, and went on to 
concentrate his attention on the task (which he dehberately isolated) of 
discernmg the presuppositions and requirements of pohtical conduct. 
This led him to discovei necessity, the constraining force of power 
interest m pohtical conduct, which could even contravene the moral 
law In doing so he freed the pohtical sphere from all unpohtical 
restrictions, but he thereby created antinormes and conflicts in the 
collective life of humamty, he did not trouble himself further about 
these, because he rigidly refused to see anything except his own goal 
and stopped his ears agamst any unpohtical considerations This was the 
grandiose one-sidedness, which now, after the collapse of the unified 
mediaeval culture, enabled all the different provinces of life gradually 
to re-conquer their autonomy and freedom of movement, and thereby 
become capable of unlooked-for achievement But at the same time this 
very one-sidedness kindled a conflict between the various provinces of 
hfe which came to thi eaten the whole livmg community and eventually 
became the problem of modern humamty. 

So there was considerable justification foi Campanella’s counter- 

^ Discorso politico of 1632, Amabile, he cit , 2, 188 and 212 

“ The fact that even Mariana borrowed from Machiavelhsm, is shown by Dunning, 

A history of political theory from Luthei to Montesquieu (1905), p 74 f 
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claim that it was not permissible to divide off pohtics completely from 
human hfe as a whole His idea that every subordinate province of 
human hfe should be looked at and dealt with sub specie aeterni and in 
a cosmic context, was all the gieater and moie fruitful, mdeed it 
amounted to a presentiment of gemus, of sometlnng which was later 
seen by Vico, Herder, Goethe and Hegel, and at the same time it was 
not yet finally emancipated fiom the mediaeval umveisahst mode of 
thought Even the ideal picture of a human commumty which he 
portrays in his Sun State had a Janus head, bemg half mediaeval, half 
modern, and exhibitmg the features of mediaeval theocracy, but in a 
somewhat naturalized form The priestly ruler at its apex was nothing 
else but a reflection of the Papacy with its Papal State and its claim to 
the office of supreme arbitrator, and went back m the last analysis to 
Augustine’s ideal conception of a magnus sacerdos who would represent 
m his person the umty regmim and sacerdotium And a penetratmg 
hierarchic and even monastic spirit ran right through the institutions 
which he thought up for his Sun State— even reachmg as far as the 
sexual regulations which sprang from a fantasy that was monastically, 
sensually and at the same tune ascetically inspired But the hierarchy 
of the ruhng class m the Sun State was foimded, not on a system of 
caste separation, but on wisdom and capabihty, and on an original 
equahty of nghts between all the members of the whole body The 
really modern ideas of a bond between science and labour, of work 
directed by rational knowledge, and of a general obhgation to work 
which umted together the members and the whole body — these weie 
the ideas that were here strugghng to the surface Under its Utopian 
guise, the Sun State was settmg up the idea of a real commumty m 
opposition to the idea of the power State Ever smce then, the life of 
Western humamty has been inspired by both ideas 

But now It became a question of mdicatmg the practical paths which 
would lead away from the egoism of ragione di stato and towards the 
social sohdarity of the Sun State We have already suggested that 
Campanella looked on the pohtical power relationships of his time as a 
raw matenal which he wished to shape— not mdeed straight away 
mto the Sun State, for his ideas were not quite so fantastic as that, but 
certainly mto whatever prehmmary stage leadmg towards it would be 
possible at the time But what in fact happened in the process was 
that the evil enemy of Machiavelhsm, agamst which he was bitterly 
strugghng, gamed and held possession over him himself from the very 
first ^ 

Of all the pohtical wntmgs of Campanella, the Afonsmi polihct 
(which he wrote m 1601) approach perhaps most closely to the ideal of 

^ This has been pointed out, but not analysed any further, by Kovalewsky, 
Botero et Campanella, Annates d'Institut international de sociologie. III (1897) 
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his Sun State, which he poitrayed one year later ^ One finds there, for 
example, the glonficahon of the priest-long, the rational selection of 
talents to be undertaken by the wisest m the State, a repudiation of the 
system of mhentmg official posts (even includmg that of the kmgship), 
etc One finds there too, of course, the customary mvective against 
ragione di stato. But, clashmg sharply with this, one encounters the 
ciudest MachiaveUisms, as foi instance the followmg statement lifted 
straight from the Principe ‘Whoever acquires a new kmgdom . must 
cause all heads to be bowed, change the laws, demohsh the fortifica- 
tions, destroy the royal stock, and dl this at one fell swoop on the very 
day of victory, executed in the name of the soldiers and of the mihtaiy 
commander and done by their hand, but the beneficial acts he must then 
do, not all at once, but httle by httle after the victory, and he must 
bestow them m his own name and by his own hand ’ In order to defend 
a realm, one must foster division and hatred amongst the forces one 
has reason to fear, as the Spaniards did between the Turks and the 
Persians, and amongst the barons of their rival France Indeed, even 
rehgion need not be preserved, if its mfluence is opposed to a ‘natural 
system of pohhcs’ When the Jews who would not fight on the Sabbath 
were defeated, the Maccabean conclusion was that ‘in time of neces- 
sity one always had to fight’ 

Perhaps it was precisely the umversahst frame of mind m which 
CampaneUa earned on the struggle agamst the egoism of raison d'itat, 
that forced him to a certam unwilling appreciation of the fact that 
raison d'itat was itself a umversal phenomenon, and that it would 
continually crop up m the life of humanity This perception is already 
dommant in one of his first pohtical writings, the Discorsi politici ai 
prmcipi d' Italia, which he wrote before his rebelhon Amongst the great 
cultural innovations, good as weU as bad, which had spread throughout 
the world from ancient Babylon — ^besides mihtary science, astronomy, 
despotism, the hberal and scientific arts — ^he also distinguished by name 
ragione di stato He tned, too, to understand more deeply the boundless 
impulse of rulers towards power and conquest, and to find some meta- 
physical foundation for this ‘It proceeds from God Eternal, and only 
m the Eternal can it come to rest once more ’ * From the outset he had 
been fully acquamted with the art, as taught by Machiavelh, of calculat- 
ing the play of pohtical mterests He knew what was meant by a pohey 
of the balance of power, and he saw Europe contmumg to hve under a 
double tension — a great world-opposition, on the one hand, between 
Turk and Hapsbuig, and on the other between Hapsburg and French- 
man He remarked, for example, that the Itahan rulers were now trymg 

1 Opere (edited by Ancona), 2, 11 ff Regarding the date of ongin, cf Axnabile, 
CampaneUa, La sua congmra, etc , 3, 656 

’ Discorsi polltici, pp 2 and 4 What follows is also taken from them 
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to assist France to balance Spam, just as they would do the exact 
opposite, if Spam were to declme and France become powerful More- 
over they would not have had any success against Spam, if it were not 
that the House of Austria was opposed by heretics in Germany, and by 
the Turks m Hungary and at sea It was for this reason that some 
considered the Turkish rule to provide a useful burner against the House 
of Austria, which would otherwise have ruled the whole of Europe 

But he now also carried on a fundamental stiuggle agamst this whole 
pohtical system of self-interest and the balance of power The wars and 
dissensions m Europe had made possible the growth of Turkish power 
If it had not been for the war with France, Charles V would have con- 
quered a great part of the Turkish Empire, but he was impeded by 
French envy and Italian fear Whilst the frog is fightmg with the mouse, 
the vulture comes and devours them both M the smaller powers of the 
ancient oriental world, who formeily tried to balance each other accord- 
mg to ragione di stato, were swallowed up by Assyria, and so were the 
Greek Diadochi by Rome Was it not a piece of good fortune for the 
Greeks that Alexander the Great became their ruler and was able to 
conquer the barbanans, whereas they would otherwise have been 
defeated by the barbarians? 

In his view, therefore, ragione di stato taught ‘permcious arts’ In 
order to understand his unfavourable criticism, one must remember that 
it was from the point of view of a South Italian that he was judging the 
European situation In his immediate vicimty he saw only, on the one 
hand, the petty and sickly relationships of the Itahan rulers, and on the 
other hand the world-embracmg power of Spam In spite of his hatred 
for the Spamards, his sense for what was historically great and powerful 
(a sense that broke through all his fantastic ideas) could not hesitate for 
one moment about the question of which was the stronger vital force 
Further off, he saw the Turkish power hke a dark cloud drawmg nearer 
and nearer The coasts of South Italy trembled befoie the Turkish fleets 
and pirates, and the Turkish armies, which were breaking out of 
Hungary, were at that time only held back with the greatest difficulty 
In the Mediterranean, as the naval battle of Lepanto had shown, it was 
only the Spamsh power that to a ceitam extent gave real protection In 
this respect Campanella, like Boccalmi, was held fascmated by the sight 
of the diabolical relationahsm which ruled in the mihtary and State 
affairs of Turkey, and it was with a simultaneous feehng of horror and 
interest that he studied the governmental devices which might perhaps 
be borrowed from there So it came about that, from the pomt of view 
of world history, he made a comparison between the situation of Europe 
and that of Greece at the time of Alexander the Great From a way of 
thought and a philosophy of history which were both umversal, and 
from Chnstian traditions of imiversahsm, but also at the same time out 
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of a dark faith in the stais and a behef in bibhcal prophecies and pre- 
dictions of things to come, there grew in hun a kind of amor fan, which 
above all set everything on a unification of Christendom under Spain 
and the Papacy It seemed to him inescapable destiny that the world 
was now passmg under Spamsh domination But at the same tune he 
wanted to outwit this destiny, and make use of the Spanish world- 
dormnation as a prehimnary step towards the Sun State We have 
already seen that besides this lofty calculation a baser personal one was 
also operating In some such way is it possible to imagine the inception 
of his remarkable book on the Spamsh monarchy 

This book presents a kmd of laison d’dtat and theory of self-interest 
for a umversal monarchy Theory of self-mterest reqmres a man with an 
mductive and empirical mmd, who will first recogmze precisely what is 
actually the case, before he finally forms his ideas about what ought to 
be the case and what should be aimed at Now, in spite of all the wealth 
of knowledge he had gamed from Machiavelli, Campanella was cer- 
tainly not one of these He was more conscious of himself as a creative 
and constructive spirit, than as capable of investigation and research 
He felt in himself the ^ts of a Numa and a Lycurgus, and wanted to 
shape the world accordmg to reason But his mteiests were so umversal 
and his fantasy was so pioductive, that the picture of national and State 
life which he earned m his head was a very nch one, and he was often 
capable of utdizmg even very small fragments of knowledge with great 
gemus Yet it is certainly often true that he antagonizes by his childish 
rationalism, thmkmg to shape the life of States by means of a few 
cunningly thought out httle tricks His recommendations are frequently 
remmiscent of the ridiculous advice about how to catch hons in the 
desert ^ 

The most profound and significant idea which runs through this 
rather remarkable book is certamly this that a umversal monarchy 
carried by a ruhng nation cannot m the long run be supported solely 
by the powers of the people of that nation, it has also got to make a 
rational use of the subject peoples, and must satisfy them and give them 
an interest m the contmuance and stabihty of the whole Every well- 
orgamzed umversal monarchy must loosen the ongmal core of govern- 
ment m some way, amalgamate with the elements that come in to join 
it, and in tlus way also change these elements themselves and assimilate 
them to each othei, if it is to create social commumties which will 

^ One example may suffice In order to conquer the Dutch, he counsels that a 
Spamsh commander should appear to go over to the Dutch, that he should acqmre 
influence with them and then lead the troops back to Spam, after the example of 
Smon before Troy, etc (ch 27) The same advice appeared m the smaller book, De 
Belgio subigendo, which was a precursor of the larger work on the Spamsh Monarchy 
and was incorporated in it Cf KvaKala, Campanella, p 15 
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sustain a world kingdom This was what happened m the monarchy 
of Alexander and in the Roman Empire It was the example of the 
Romans/ just as much as contemporary observations, that led Cam- 
paneha to these ideas. As an Itahan, who beheved in the essential 
supeiionty of lus people, he had to aspiie to a share foi it in the general 
system of government, m order to make Spanish rule endurable More- 
over he shrewdly discerned the weakest pomt m the Spamsh govern- 
mental system, the scanty and over-worked man-power of the people, 
the dechne m population and the decay of agnculture And he finally 
came to the view that the Turks with their institution of Jamssaries had 
found the proper method of transfusmg the blood of foreign nations 
mto one’s own Hhs Sun State shows how very much concerned he was 
with the problem of eugemcs He thus succeeded in emphasizmg 
questions of population which would have been qmte outside the reach 
of a MachiaveUi, and were now gradually mdicatmg the mcreasmg 
significance of the peoples m the hfe of the State The particular methods 
which he suggested were for the most part violent and unreahstic, only 
comparable m history to the wicked and harmful expulsion of the Moors 
from Spam under Phihp II He ventured to assert that the inhabitants of 
newly conquered countnes, which had a different rehgion and a different 
form of government, would have to be earned off by force and held as 
slaves, then children would have to be baptized and transplanted to the 
New World His advice to the Spamards (which for them was certainly 
difficult to carry out) was that they should completely re-arrange their 
colomal system, and that the hoard they amassed in the New World 
should be one of people rather than gold and silver In addition one 
would have to set up semmanes, in order to faoihtate mtermarnage 
between Spamards and Itahans, Frenchmen and Dutchmen In saying 
this, he certainly had m mmd the arrangements m their own church for 
seminaries and orders (both of which were particularly flourishing just 
at this time) which aimed at impressmg a unified supra-national spirit 
on youths of quite different nations Indians should be brought to 
Spam, m order to provide peasants and artisans But Itahans too should 
be sent to Spam and to other countries ruled by Spam, m order that 
they could hold high office together with the Spamards Altogether, the 
Spamsh tendency towards exclusiveness would have to be relaxed, and 
the Spamsh system of government would have to accommodate itself 
better m every way to national pecuhanties At the same time of course 
It would have to protect itself carefully agamst these very pecuhanties 
by means of a pohey of divide et impera, for which he once more rehed 
to a great extent on Machiavelh’s advice 
Smee CampaneUa wished to make use of the Spamsh umversal 
monarchy as a prelumnary step towards the Sun State, it would have 
^ He has recourse to them m the Afoi mini pohtici no 44 
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to become more than a mere power organization In this respect, many 
echoes from world history combmed to enrich his pohtical imagmation 
He wrote once to the Archduke of Austria ‘Alexander and aU the others, 
who tried to rule the whole world, undertook at the same time to wm 
over the world by means of wondrous new theories and new arts ’ ^ 
The Spamsh mihtary State must therefore also become a cultural 
State— by means of a division of labour which would not only serve the 
mterests of raison d'itat, but also sahsfy the cultural needs of the human 
spirit That is to say, within the mmgled population of their realm, 
the Spamards should reserve for themselves the function of constituting 
a ruhng warrior class, while trammg themselves in an efficient use of 
weapons, they should at the same tune also cultivate seriously the 
vanous arts and sciences On the contrary, the subject peoples, and those 
which are still m the process of bemg subdued, should be occupied 
exclusively with the arts and sciences, this wdl tend simultaneously to 
wm them over, pacify them and render them harmless For ‘Pallas 
vanquished CaUiope and Mars at the same time, by simultaneously 
disposmg of the arts of the one and the weapons of the other’ (chap 29) 
From the point of view of the interests of a umversal monarchy this was 
fairly apposite, and it is somewhat remimscent of certain notions 
entertamed by the nations that rule the world today who, when they 
disarmed Germany, still wanted to leave her the consolation of being 
able to wnte books 

Campanella also had a strong piesentiment of what might be 
achieved among modem nations by a umon between science and 
mihtarism He demanded that Spam should inaugurate a geographical 
and astronomical mvestigation on the largest possible scale, and get 
German and Dutch mathematicians to pursue research on the constella- 
tions, the depth and currents of the sea and the navigability of all sea 
routes, since this would be more advantageous to the Spamsh monarchy 
than any other measure (ch 32) In the last resort his supreme ideal was 
stdl not the rational power State, it was the pure cultural State, founded 
on social commumly and justice, and governed by philosophers and 
ideahstic mterests It was his intention that the rational power State 
should form a preparation for the cultural State This idea too — which 
he did not actually express, but which may be inferred from the totahty 
of his thought — ^may be accounted to hun as an important presentiment 
of future developmental tendencies But neither m lus portrayal of the 
power State of the Spamsh umversal monarchy, nor m the picture he 
pamted of his own Sun State, was he ever able to escape the limitations 
of that prumtive rationahsm which strove to change everythmg into a 
clockwork mechamsm 

Was it also perhaps the excitement and anxiety of the great national 
^ KvaSala, Campanella imd Ferdinand II, loc at , 37 
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war between East and West which forced him into the arms of the 
Spamsh monarchy and hence into the tram of ideas that made up the 
hated ragione di stato^ But in this respect too he was always a grandiose 
dreamer, for he over-estimated the dangers which threatened from the 
East He issued a warmng that, if the Christian rulers did not range 
themselves now under Spam and the Papacy, m order to conquei 
Turkey together, then the Turk would achieve mastery, and impenutn 
and sacerdotmm would have to emigrate from Europe to the New 
World On another occasion he predicted with the staring eye of 
Cassandia that the Christian world would just as surely faU into the 
hands of the Turks as Judah into the hands of Assyna It would happen 
‘out of a necessary ragione dt stato, by reason of a theological portent 
(pel figwe teohgica) and on account of a natural sirmlaiity, quia de 
smilibus smile judicium — and even the pohticians believe it’, he added 
iromcally ^ 

It should be noted that CampaneUa’s project was not for a purely 
Spamsh umversal monarchy, but foi one which was both Spanish and 
Papal In the Sun State the office of pnestly ruler, to whom are suboi- 
dinated the leaders of worldly life, Pon, Sin and Mor (i e Power, 
Wisdom and Love), would m his view have to be prepared for by the 
relationship m which Spam stood towards the Papacy — whereas m the 
opposite sense (as we already noted) the imaginative pictuie of the Sun 
State reflects the old mediaeval and rehgious conception of the relation- 
ship between spiritual and mundane power In direct contiadiction to 
the tendency of Phihp II towards brmgmg the national church under the 
influence of the State, he demanded complete independence for the 
church within the State, moreover he demanded that worldly power 
should be subordinated to the authonty of the Pope, and that the 
Pope too should possess mundane power A favourite idea of his, which 
he had already expressed m his Discorsi to the Italian rulers and which 
he was to repeat over and over again in later writmgs, was that of 
founding a Cathohc Union of nations, this would have a senate sittmg 
in Rome under the presidency of the Pope, which would reach its 
decisions by a majority vote, and which would govern Catholic Europe 
(or at least, Italy) by means of a single military force dependmg on it 
alone ® 

It is a remarkable thing to see how, in the feehngs and imagmation 
of this Calabnan monk of the Baroque period, there were tangled 
together so many ideas and wishes — ^mediaeval and modern, exotenc 
and esoteric, ideahstic and opportumst, ideas of universal history, of 
umversal man and ideas which were quite provincial For this regen- 

Discoislpolitici,p 11, cf Span Monarchie,ch 30 

* RvaCala, Campanella, pp 105, 107, 113, Amabile, Campanella ne’ castelh di 
Napoli, 2, 86, 171 
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erator of humanity, who wished to free it fiom the scorn ge of Machia- 
velhsm, the Kingdom of Naples was stiU the centre of the woild ^ He 
wanted to set fiee hiimamty in his oppressed countrymen, and yet he 
could find no other tool to do it with, except the hated ragione di state 
In the process of hvmg he learnt to use it with mcreasing adroitness and 
subtlety In Rome he came into contact with the pohtical world, and par- 
ticularly with the French embassy The pohtical writmgs of his last de- 
cade, wntten either here or after his flight from Italy mto France in 1 634, 
show mdeed far less naivety m their pohtical recommendations, while at 
the same time they exhibit a much greater degree of knowledge about 
the world and about States, much more grasp and acuteness It was not 
for nothmg that he came withm the ambit of Richeheu’s pohey. But it 
remains doubtful why and to what extent Richeheu valued and protected 
this remarkable refugee— whether only as a great philosopher, warmly 
welcomed by French scholars, or whether perhaps also as a mind gifted 
(despite all his fantasy) with acute powers of pohtical discernment At 
any event, the pohtical treatises of this period (which at that time 
remamed unpubhshed) give the impiession of havmg been written for 
the eyes of Richeheu and his followers ® 

Let us first attempt to see clearly the change of events wluch they 
reflect 

When his Monaichia hispanica was published m 1620, twenty-three 
years after it had been wntten, it had not become out-of-date m any 
way, for durmg the first years of the Thirty Years War the collective 
power of the Hapsburgs stdl seemed to be mcreasing in an irresistible 
manner Therefore when this fascinating prediction of all the possible 
developments m Spanish and Catholic world government made its 
appearance, the impression it made on contemporaries was a powerful 
one, either fiightening or mspiring, it was puzzhng that the author was 
at that time known to be in a Spamsh prison One must enter into the 
spmt of a contemporary German reader of the book, if one is to have 
some idea of the trumpet-blast which it signified A decade later and the 

^ Cf especially the Avvertmento on the sufferings of Italy, addressed to the Kings 
of France and Spam, and to the Pope (1628), m Amabde, loc clt , 2, 168 ff , where he 
groups the world-history of the previous century around the struggle for Naples, and 
the remarks in Le monaichw delle naltom (1635) m Amabile, he «/ , 2, 312 and 340 

^ The fact that Campanella wrote letters from Rome to Father Joseph, the ‘Grey 
Emmence’, is proved by Amabile, he at, 1, 501 On Richeheu’s relations with 
Campanella, cf ibid , 2, 20, 25, 48, 99, 110 f It also gives the evidence of Chnstoph v 
Forstner, that Richeheu sought C ’s advice on Italian affairs On the other hand, the 
fact that payment of the pension granted to him was soon discontinued, argues 
agamst any strong mterest taken by Richeheu in C ’s personahty Evidence of the 
pohtical service to French politics which Campanella rendered or strove to render is 
given m his letter (KvaCala, C u Fa dmandll, he at , 45 ff ) to the French chanceUor 
Seguier m 1 635, which gives a secret report on Spamsh propaganda earned on m the 
monasteries 
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tremendous topic was already losing importance, the collective power of 
the Hapsburgs, though not indeed overthrown, was in many ways 
seriously threatened From 1628 onwaids, with the War of the Mantuan 
Succession, things already began to change Fiance had once more 
sent an army across the Alps, and thus renewed the old struggle against 
Spam But durmg the foUowmg years the Emperor, who had supphed 
some of his best troops to Italy, lost the fruits of his German victories to 
the great Swedish heretic-ruler, and there at once grew up between 
Sweden, France and the German Protestants, an effectual alliance and 
community of interests, which must have seemed a dazzhng victory for 
ragione di stato over all ideals of creed — all the more so when, after the 
Swedish defeat of Noidhngen in 1634, France strove by exerting her 
entire might to prevent the use of the House of Hapsburg which once 
agam threatened to occur 

AH these events were very closely followed and interpreted by Cam- 
paneUa, who was always influenced at the same time by the mterests of 
those who protected him In the Rome of Urban VIII, where he hved 
from 1626 to 1634, the atmosphere was anti-Spamsh, and it was known 
that the Pope coveted Naples, m order to find a State for his nephew, 
after the manner of the Renaissance Popes CampaneUa shut his eyes 
to the nepotist element in this desire, and declared m 1628 that it would 
be a blessmg if Naples, which owmg to the discord m the Cathohc 
world now threatened to fall a prize to the Turks, should be placed in 
the hands of the Pope For that which belonged to the Pope would be 
the co mm on property of Chnstendom ^ He clung to this idea even in 
the later years, when he took up more and more the raison d'itat of 
Fiance In the background there was always the goal of creatmg a 
umversal pnest-kmgship with a strong secular arm * 

How different now was his opimon of the essential character of 
Spamsh power Thirty-seven years separated the first draft of the 
Monarchia hispamca from its counterpart of 1635 (which was under 
French influence) Le monarchic delle nationi ® ‘At one time I looked 
on Spam’, CampaneUa confessed m this later book, ‘as the servant of 
the Messiah ’ Certainly it was without any profound spiritual upheaval 

^ Avvertimento, etc , in Amabile, toe cit , 2, 170, cf on the plans of the Pope, 
Amabile, 1, 277 ff. 

* Of Campanella’s two chief works on the theme of Papal theocracy the early 
work (according to Amabde, written m 1594) De Monarchia Christianorum is lost, 
while the other, Monarchia Mexiae, written in 1605 and printed m 1633, only suiTives 
m a few copies and was inaccessible to us (Cf Amabile, loc cit , 1, 335 ff , table of 
contents m Rva&la, 101 ff , Ferrari, Corso sugli scnttori pobtici Italiam, p 557, and 
Lange, Histotre de Vinternationalisme, I, 390 ) Smee CampaneUa was always m the 
habit of repeating his basic ideas, our mvestigation could foigo the Monarchia 
Mexlae 

• Amabile, toe cit , 2, 299 ff 
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that he now switched his hopes to Fiance, for neither the former nor the 
lattei hopes were based on any real feeling, but only on his scheming 
imagmation And if prejudice had previously caused him to over- 
estimate the resources of power and the prospects of Spam, yet even 
then his glance, shaipened by hate, had detected several weak spots m 
the functiomng of the Spamsh State Now he could give free rem to 
his powers of destructive criticism, and was able to comprehend the 
causes of Spanish dechne — though still not without a certam amount of 
tendentious distortion, yet on the whole with a distinctness which shows 
the fertile influence of ragione di state on historical thought 
His prmcipal thesis now was that the astomshmg colossus of Spanish 
power had not grown to its present height by means of its own strength, 
rather, it was the effect of luck and opportumty, of marnages and the 
amassing of inheritances, and the result of a number of ahen, un- 
Spamsh forces The mventions which had benefited them nse to power 
a hundred years before, such as firearms, the compass, pnntmg, etc , 
were not of their discovery Them engmeers and bombardiers were 
Italians and Flemings, them great mihtary commanders were Itahans 
and Frenchmen and Belgians Spam was a monster with three heads, 
the head of essence, namely the Holy Roman Empme, the head of 
existence, namely Spam proper, and the head of real power (valore), 
that is to say Naples, with its mtelhgent people, gifted for all the arts 
of peace and war That which had shot up to the heights so swiftly 
and not by its own strength, would also fall dovm agam quickly He 
compared Spam to a mountam torrent swollen with ram-water, which 
for a time rushed along violently, but would be bound to dwindle after- 
wards The separate parts of the collective power of the Spamsh Haps- 
buigs, widely separated from one another, were joined by connecting- 
hnks hke Genoa, the Valtellme and Dunkmk, if these were out off, the 
whole system would collapse. And, most of all thefurthei Spamsh rule 
was extended, the more its population and strength dechned It was on 
this most fatal pomt that Campanella concentrated his attention, we 
already know that he was interested m questions of population Spam 
was bleedmg to death both in and for her possessions outside Spain 
The Spamards who went off to Italy, to Amenca, to Africa and else- 
where, did not come back home But there at home the priests and 
monks made up a powerful army of cehbates In Campanella’s opimon 
the population had fallen from eight milhons (surely somewhat of an 
exaggeration) to baiely four millions ^ After the expulsion of the Jews 
and Moors, the land they had cultivated lay waste The Spaniards also 
depopulated the countries which they ruled, for people fought shy of 
brmgmg children mto the world who would merely be slaves of Spam 
^ According to Boissonnade (m Lavisse-Rimbaud, Histone gdii&ale, 5, 676) the 
population at that time fell m half a century from over 8 millions to 6 mdhons 
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They had failed to understand what the Romans with their world- 
empire had known very well, and what Campanella earher on had 
advised them to do that is to say, make foreign nations Spamsh 
Campanella did not yet find himself faced with the great question as 
to whether this was stiU at all possible m the modern Western world, 
and whether perhaps the collective situation of the nations had not 
already (on account of their special development during the Christian 
mediaeval period) become too haid and fast for any such amalgamation 
Befoie the awakening of the feehng of historicism, possibihties of this 
kind were usually treated m a timeless and absolute sense, because 
human nature was held to be unalterable 
‘They do not understand how to make thmgs Spanish, and they do 
not know how to amass a treasure’ m this striking formula he attempted 
to sum up the essential weaknesses of Spamsh world power His cnticism 
of Spam’s economic distresses and delays culminated m the reproach 
that she had not amassed a State treasure, as all gieat kingdoms, from 
Assyria to Vemce, had done The only way in which one could clearly 
see the development of certain processes was by seizing on one mdmdual 
symptom, which was apparently simple in form, and emphasizmg it m 
a morahzmg manner Campanella always considered that theie was 
some causal connection at work in the lemaikable economic fact, that 
all the treasures of the Spanish silver-argosies passed swiftly through 
Spam Itself into the neighbourmg countries, even into countries which 
were actually hostile In Spam, he noted, everything tried to exist on 
royal gold, and consequently agriculture and trade were neglected 
Thus the Spamsh umversal monaichy, which he had once pictured to 
himself with a mixture of hatred and fanciful enthusiasm, and which 
was to have been a meltmg-pot for the nations, was a failure Should the 
French umversal monarchy then qmte sunply step into its place, and 
tread the same path that he had mapped out for the Spamards? Sigm- 
ficantly, Campanella had not yet thought about this His umversahst 
ideal was mdeed unshakable, but above all it had to be brought into 
existence (this had been his wish from the very beginning) by a Papal 
priest-kmg Certainly, m his opimon, France was now called upon to 
take over the Empire and step mto Spam’s place as the dommant nation 
of Chnstendom— but to do so m a way which would safeguard the 
individual hfe of the nations He hit on the classic phiase, that it was 
now a question of ‘freeing the nations and completely uniting France’ ^ 
In a moment the mist of umversahsm parted all at once from befoie his 
eyes, and he realized oi at least suspected the existence of the two 
strongest tendencies exemplified m the modern nations one was 
towards the development of nations, and the other towards the develop- 
ment of the centralized State 

^ Amabile, loc cit , 2, 346, 
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It IS understandable that he did not want to exchange the ahen rule 
of Spam over his homeland for French overlordship. He told the 
French to their face that, although no nation was better fitted to be 
mistress of Europe, neither was any nation less fitted for it It was true 
that they knew how to win victories and to conquer, but they also soon 
lost what they had conquered They might therefore set about it 
differently Relymg on their strength, they ought to make their own 
conquests, but then, in order to defend the frmts of victory, they ought 
to call upon the assistance of the Swiss and the Italians For the empires 
that had vanquished the world had always been empires which were 
tightly bound together, and for France this closeness of union was a 
more important objective than the subjection of Italy ^ So, on the 
banners with which they marched mto Italy, they ought to write the 
device Libertas Italme They ought to begin by liberatmg Naples, but 
then hand over Naples and Sicily to the Pope, who m return could 
withdraw from Avignon 

Let us quickly pass over these and other mistaken recommendations 
They are part of the violent national feehng in Italy which was aroused 
by the great struggle that broke out between France and Spam m 1635 
Similar projects were framed m other places in Italy ® It frequently 
happened m Campanella’s time (and it was not pecuhar to him) that 
fantasy and pohtical reahsm flowed readily into one another Even his 
naive proposal, that the French should take with them on their expedi- 
tion a ‘wise philosopher’, who would be able to advise them and pomt 
out their mistakes, had some connection with one of the most effective 
and pronusing methods of modern statement — a method recommended 
by CampaneUa, and used with success by Richelieu and Loms XIV 
This was the guei ra sptntuale or guei ra literate a summons to preachers 
and men of letters, a systematic attempt to win over mtellectuals of the 
rehgious and lay kind for the furtherance of French propaganda 
‘Whoever controls men’s minds, has the ruhng power ’ ® 

It will be noticed how everything is umtmg at this point in an attempt 
to reach a new stage m the development of ragione di state Primitive 
and peripheral methods and aims of statecraft are replaced (even if not 
yet completely) by intensive and centralized ones However improbable 
it was at that time, the proposed exchange of Naples for Avignon was 
of very considerable significance This was expressed a century later by 
Frederick the Great m his remark that a village on the frontier was 

^ Amabile, loc at , 2, 336 ‘E qm s’ha d'avvertire ch'al Rd di Francia piii utile & 
haver tutta la Francia umta, che non i Regni e pnnapati sudettl d'ltalia, prima perche 
d piit il tener quel ch'd m casa sua, che quel ch& fuori etc 2 '‘perche sola Francia basta 
d vincer il Mondo, quando d unita, non solo perche questo conviene d tutti regni unili 
per la virtii di Monade’, etc 

® Amabile, toe cit , 1, 286 n * Loc at , 342 
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worth more than a whole pnncipahty sixty miles beyond And when con- 
sidered as a whole, Richeheu’s pohcy is seen to be in accordance with 
this, inasmuch as it lays more stress on consolidating the core of the 
homeland and secunng good frontiers, than on repeatmg the adventure 
of Charles VIII This was the viftil di Monade, which Campanella 
imputed to the newly-united France Even m the domestic confusion of 
the kingdom— m Richeheu’s struggles agamst the Queen-Mother, 
against the Rmg’s brother Gaston d’Ofldans, and agamst the great 
barons— Campanella’s acute pohtical glance saw no trace of weakness, 
but rather a movement towards stronger centralization of the monarchy 
These struggles could (as he said) constitute a ragione di ristoio, because 
they piovided an opportumty of attacking the position of governors in 
the provinces, and of removmg any obstacles m the kingdom which 
stood in the way of power ^ He recalled the example of ancient Rome 
where the dissension between nobihty and people did m the last resort 
give new strength to the State And this had been MachiaveUi’s opimon 
also 

Richeheu could therefore pnde himself on the fact that his national 
and pohtical life-work was grasped m its entirety by one of the most 
profound thinkers of his time, who was moreover a foreigner Now m 
the evening of his hfe the old opponent of Machiavelh came face to face, 
in Richelieu, with a form of raison d’etat which completely disarmed 
him From the very beginnmg he had himself, it is true, combated 
Machiavellism with MachiaveUism, and m domg so he had experienced 
in his own person the constraming force of ragione di stato But he had 
never been wilbng to recognize (or at any rate only half-heartedly, in 
appendices) that ragione di stato concealed m itself both Good and Evil 
at the same time, and that it was capable of assummg vanous forms, 
some great and sublime, others mean and hateful Not even now did 
he feel this, and he refused to admit that Richeheu could have learnt 
anything from Machiavelli The feehng of shame which existed in this 
century prevented any but the practismg cyme from openly praising 
Machiavelli Whoever abided by basic principles and was possessed of 
moral feehng, treated him like a leper. So nothing was left for Cam- 
panella to do, but adopt the somewhat banal method of distmgmshmg 
common egoism (as taught by Machiavelh) from the State ideahsm 
which was now developing with Richeheu, and which would sacrifice 
Itself subhmely for the sake of the Fatherland and of humanity ‘The 
Machiavelhans’, as he makes a wise Venetian say, in a dialogue of 1632, 
‘do not understand such sublimity of spint as the Cardmal is now show- 
ing They pay more attention to small things than to great, and value 
themselves more highly than the whole world ’ ^ 

‘ ilucorso politico between a VeneUan, a Spaniard and a Frenchman (1632) in 
Amabile, he at , 2 , 185 ff » Lac at , 2, 199 
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Even in spite of all the essential differences between them, Campanella 
did feel some afiBmty with Richeheu the consuming passion for fact, 
the sacnfice of one’s own Ego to some Whole, to the great concerns of 
humamty The commumst world-reformer paid homage to the founder 
of French Absolutism, who at the same time was to pave the way for his 
Sun State It almost remmds one of the later relationship between 
Lassalle and Bismarck But if his eyes had not been covered with the 
veil of contemporary thought, Campanella might also have been able 
to discover the great State idealism which already existed m MachiaveUi 
However, he persisted m thmkmg that Machiavelh possessed the 
cunning to understand particular thmgs, but not the wisdom to com- 
prehend the great questions of the destiny of humanity {le cose fatali) 
‘Nor does he know the power of lehgion ’ But religion gives the strength 
to achieve victory over the world, even if you are crucified m the pro- 
cess 1 The man who had once known the most terrible fetters of Spain 
beheved m the power of religion and seemed to himself to be a suffenng 
and victorious Messiah 

But was It the case then that Richeheu’s pohcy (which he ranked so 
far above the customary ragione di stato) fulMed the requirement 
he had exacted hitherto from all true policy— namely, that it should 
have religion for its soul? How could this be reconciled with the com- 
mumty of mterest, which existed between Richeheu and the Protest- 
ant world of Euiope and which was pubhcly fostered by him? 
Surely this crude MachiaveUism was revded even by the Cathohc 
world, m so far as it ranged itself behind the bannei of the House of 
Hapsburg‘> 

The reply which Campanella made to this was hke a grimace On 
the pnnciple that attack is the best defence, he accused Spam and 
Austria of disloyalty to lehgion, now God had put the heretics round 
their neck as a punishment ‘Their obedience to the Pope and to their 
faith depends entirely on whether it is useful to the State ’ ® (We may 
remember that he made a similar assertion about the Protestant rulers 
of Germany ) It was not France but the Emperor who was to blame for 
the campaign of Gustavus Adolphus, for it was he who had left the 
Empire defenceless and a prey to the Protestants, m order to reinforce 
the Spamards in the War of the Mantuan Succession But France made 
use of the Swedish Kmg, not as a heretic, but as a powerful instrument 
to suppress a pubhc nuisance Thus m war one makes use of iirational 
but useful beasts, such as horses, camels and elephants So also David, 
out of fear of Saul, was useful to the Kmg of Gath, and the Maccabees 
served Antiochus and Demetnus against them other enemies, per 
ragion di stato King Francis I made use of the Turks, and Charles V 
Le momi chte delle natioiii, lac cit , 2, 322 
“ioc cir,2, 311 
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of the heretics, when they sacked Rome, and quite recently the Hugue- 
nots m La Rochelle were supported by the Spaniards ^ 

What were Campanella’s feelings when he wrote down this cynical 
sophistry’ He was certainly no ordmary hack-writer, nor was he one of 
those blind enthusiasts for their own State who are m the habit of 
weighting down the scales of judgment with unconscious cant Nor was 
he a responsible statesman who feels hunself obhged to yield to the 
pressure of the situation, and leaves the conflict between pohtics and 
morality to philosophers and theologians But neither do we wish to 
impute modem feehngs to him, and imagme that there is, in the soul of 
the philosopher who had fought all his life long agamst Machiavelhsm, 
a burmng gnef over the duahty of his own thought There was still a 
great naivety m people’s mmds at this time The dazzhng millenanan 
ideals which he cherished m his breast, the completely contrary con- 
temporary forces with which he had to reckon externally and from 
which he never entirely separated himself mwardly, and finally the 
mellowing and weakemng effect of the fate he had suffered~all these 
must be taken into consideration together, if one is to get some idea of 
how, as unswervingly as a somnambuhst (and perhaps also as un- 
conscious of the abysses), he sought the giddy path to his ideal The 
men of this time went through hfe with a kind of pnmitive certamty, 
and did not allow themselves to become sickbed o’er by the ultimate 
consequences of their own thoughts and by the hidden problematic 
element in aU vital forces It is true that the character of Hamlet was 
created at this tune, but it could scarcely have been understood by con- 
temporanes in quite the same way tW modem man has come to 
understand it That is what is so great and remarkable about this whole 
age of the Renaissance, Reformation and Counter-Reformation that 
the stupendous ideas winch it created sprang from an elemental strength 
of thought and will, and afterwards came mto conflict of them own 
accord. Tike forces of Nature, without it bemg the case that the men in 
whom these ideas dwelt were thereby wrenched out of their mstmctive 
certainty Ragwne di stato was one of the most powerful of these ideas — 
so powerful that it was even able to control the steps of one who was 
most completely opposed to it, and this without actually throwing him 
off the path he was taking, or leadmg him astray But equally powerful 
too were the rehgious ideas of this tune which Campanella upheld m a 
singular form The ideas lay side by side, hard and crystaUme, and that 
was what the men were hke too 

1 Loc at , 2, 326 f , and Discorso politico of 1632, 2, 208 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SPREAD OF 

THE DOCTRINE OF RAISON D'ETAT 
IN ITALY AND GERMANY 


W E have already heard that m Italy, m the first decade of the 
seventeenth century, there were discussions about ragione di 
stato among the porters in the market-place and the artisans 
m the inns This showed the tendency of Itahans towaids pohtical argu- 
ment and dialectical controversy on the piazza But it also gave some 
mdication of certain deeper processes. The whole age of the Counter- 
Reformation did indeed betoken a tremendous rebound (though in no 
sense completely successful) agamst the spurit of the Renaissance which 
had begun to secularize life Men’s way of thought was won over again 
to a respect for those other-worldly values which were admmistered by 
the Church— but the new secular values, which the Renaissance had dis- 
covered, remained none the less vital Certainly they were thrust into the 
background, but in many cases too, where the naked view of them was 
disturbmg, they were only veiled oi pamted over, and under cover of 
this were able to contmue exertmg an mfluence It is this kind of pamt- 
mg over of Machiavelhsm that is exemplified m Botero’s doctnne of 
ragione di stato Machiavelh was now considered an infamous heathen, 
but the actual practice of courts and statesmen followed in his foot- 
steps Not altogether, it must be admitted, because the purely utihtanan 
and basically unbehevmg attitude towards Church and rehgion, which 
he had adopted, was unendurable, at least for the conscience of natures 
filled with the new ardour of behef But the authority of the Church did 
not rest merely on its mexorably mamtamed theological doctnne and 
efficient organization, it also rested on a doctnne of morahty and ethical 
values wluch encompassed the whole of mundane life, and seemed to 
create a harmomous and unambiguous muon between natural law and 
the divine command. And so it came about that a conflict, between 
this doctnne of morahty and ethical values (mspired by Chnstiamty 
and natural law) on the one hand, and the Machiaveflian statecraft and 
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doctrine of ethical values on the other, was absolutely unavoidable and 
was always having to be decided afresh Thus one felt oneself tom m 
two, between the demands of practical politics which tended to force 
one along the path of Machiavelh, and the doctrines of pulpit and 
confessional which condemned hes, deception and bad faith One had 
recourse, as we have already seen m the example of Botero, to creating 
a ‘good’ raison d'itat, punfied and rendered harmless, and the large 
number of books about ragione di stato which were written m Italy 
dunng the third and fourth decades of the seventeenth century indicates 
a passionate mterest m this task These books reflect the whole terrible 
tension between the traditional and newly invigorated ideals of the 
rehgious view of the world, and the growth of the modem State It was, 
for the most part, m the many commentanes on Tacitus (which were 
still undertaken in the manner of Ammirato and Boccahni) that the 
Machiavellian doctrines hved on— and were frequently expressed there 
quite baldly, ^ whereas the real theoreticians of ragione di stato generally 
wanted to demonstrate the possibihty and beneficial influence of a 
‘good’ ragione di stato , as opposed to the rea and cattiva lagione di 
stato. But at the same time they had to confess that what the term 
sigmfied when used in ordmary speech was in fact the evil doctrine, that 
it was permissible for the mler to pursue his own interests by any 
methods, even improper ones ® 

None of these wnters has bequeathed any strong and lasting influ- 
ence, none of them is more than mediocre, none of them bears inside 
himself (as Boccahni and Campanella did) a poweiful political spiiit as 
well as an ethical spmt, so that the opposition between the two spirits 
was capable of leading on to deeper problems For this reason we shall 
content ourselves, as we did before m the case of Botero, Paruta and 
Ammirato, with a summary appreciation of their characteristic traits 
We may take as a basis for tlus the wntmgs of Giro Spontone Dodici 
hbri del govemo di stato, 1599, Girolamo Frachetta II Prencipe, 1599, 
Discorsi di stato e dt gueira, 1600, Semmario de’goyerni e stati, 1617 
(his book on Ragione di stato was not accessible), Antomo Palazzo 
Discorsi del goierno e della ragwn vera di stato, 1606, Pietro Andrea 
Canonhiero DeWmtroduzione alia pobtica, alia ragwn di stato, etc, 1, X, 
1614, Federico Bonaventura Della ragwn di stato, 1623, Lud Zuccoh 
Dissertatio de ratwne status (this Latin translation, from an Itahan 
original which appeared about 1625, was made by Joh Garmers of 

1 Cf on this Ferran, Corso sugh scrttton pohlici d’ Italia, pp 438 ff , and Toffanm, 
Machiavelh e it Tacitismo 

* Palazzo, pp 9 and 177, Frachetta, II seminano de' goveim, etc , p 81 (he does 
not distinguish between good and bad types of raison d’itat, but rather between vera 
and falsa prudenza civile o pohtica, and equates the latter with ragione di stato), 
Settala, p ll; Chiaramonti, p 13 
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Hamburg in 1663), Gabriel Zmano Della ragione degli Stati e, XII, 
1626, Lodovico Settala Della ragion di stato, 1627; Scipione Chiara- 
monti Della ragione di stato, 1635 ^ 

There was a passionate concern to arnve at a precise definition of the 
true, good ragione di stato — a defimtion which would prove satisfying 
from a logical as well as an ethical pomt of view This task provided 
an arena where the scholastic passion for intellectual gymnastics and the 
mterest m humamsm could be indulged vigorously and untiringly For 
this concept for once offered an example of a modem achievement that 
went somewhat beyond the much-revered realm of antiquity, while yet 
remaining completely rooted m it and capable of bemg illustrated with 
countless examples from it ‘The Greek and Latm languages rmght weU 
envy us tins beautiful expression,’ said Bonaventura, the adviser to the 
Duke of Urbmo (p 664), whose attitude to it altogether was one of 
ecstatic reverence, and who really devoted his whole big book to the 
task of defining it But no one dared to tread even this path without 
relymg on the crutches of antiquity Assistance could be obtained, first 
and foremost, from the fifth book of the Politics of Anstotle, which 
dealt with the causes of revolutions and the means for mamtaimng the 
constitutional forms of States, with its description of the methods of 
tyrants (which had already been utilized by Machiavelh) this also re- 
flected the ‘bad’ raison d’etat But then facts and judgments for the 
thesis were also borrowed copiously from Plato, Thucydides, Plutarch, 
and especially fiom Tacitus’ History of Tiberius These examples far 
outweighed those taken from modem history Although one can feel 
clearly in this literature the pulse-beat of concrete contemporary needs, 
yet it lemams tme that it was more the work of speculative and sophisti- 
cal scholars, than of practical pohticians 

The phrase might be new, but the thing itself was old— just as old 
(this was coriectly perceived) as the State itself ‘I conclude’, said 
Chiaramonti (p 489), ‘that in the case of a rule by one or many, the 
good ragione di stato came into bemg with good rulers, and the bad 
when the rulers were bad ’ The bad ragione di stato was rooted m an 
excessive striving for dommation, when man wanted (in the phrase of 
St Thomas) rather praeesse quam prodesse, and smce self-love was of 
prior ongm to a love of the common good, it was perhaps older, and 
certainly more usual, than the good ragione di stato 

^ These and other sunilai writings are also dealt with in the works by Ferrari and 
Cavalli quoted earhei (p 67), and m a Kiel Dissertation of 1922 by Kunkel (un- 
fortunately not pubhshed), which chiefly analyses the German bterature about raison 
d'etat m the seventeenth century I was grateful to be able to use the MS The part 
deahng with the German literature on raison d'itat is to be found m typescnpt in the 
Berhn State Library and in one or two other libranes Recently Benedetto Croce 
has also dealt with the waters of Ragion di Stato m his valuable treatise, Jl penslero 
Itahano net Seicento (La Critica, XXTV, 3, 1926) 
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What then was the character of this good ragione di statol We have 
no intention of sparring with the ten different senses of the word ragione 
which Chiaramonti distinguished, or with the equally numerous mean- 
ings of the word stato which were m use We shall content ourselves 
with observmg that the word stato now began to be given a greater 
content; it no longer signified the mere power apparatus of the ruler, but 
was capable of meamng, as Ammirato had aheady said (p 421 in 
Chiaramonti), dommio, signona, regno e impeno in general On the 
whole, ragione di stato was now taken to mean statecraft the good kmd 
was directed towards the general well-bemg and happmess, by methods 
acceptable to morahty and rehgion, the bad kind made use of imper- 
missible methods, and was aimed at the special and personal advantage 
of the rulers What was felt to be the special element m this art was the 
‘something hidden and uncommon’ that was only vouchsafed to men of 
great intellectual and spmtual power, wisdom and expenence (Bona- 
ventura, p. 38). It is a virtd superiore, whose function is to guide, to 
fashion, to supplement, to grasp comprehensively; in spite of its subor- 
dination to moral and divine law, it has authority over the laws of the 
country, and bears in itself ‘the obhgation of changing the laws at a 
given time’ and of departing from the wntten law and from the paths 
of custom Ammirato had already paved the way for this proposition 
of Bonaventura, when he laid it down that ragione di stato was nothing 
else but contravenzione di ragione ordmaria per rispetto di publico 
beneftio o veroper rispetto di maggiore e piu universal ragione ^ And it 
was a fairly well chosen group of four thmgs, which Canonhiero de- 
clared (p 574) ought all to be present m any action prompted by 
ragione di stato (1) the necessity of not bemg able to act differently 
(2) the over-ndrag of other nghts, (3) the pubhc benefit, (4) that one 
should not be able to give any other reason for what one does, except 
ragione di stato itself He therefore defined it thus La ragione di stato 
b m necessario eccesso del giure comune per fine dipublica utibtd 
And now it is interesting to observe that, over and above the pro- 
perties which could be discerned by logical and jundical thought, 
people began to notice somethmg supra-personal, even mystical, m 
ragione di stato It is hke a first trace of modem histoncal thought in 
this age which was still so completely permeated with scholasticism and 
humamsm— hke a first presentiment of the spiritual personahty of the 
State, when Pala 2 Zo felt, m ragione di stato, the intelhgent spirit of a 
unified and continuous hvmg creature (p 28) Bonaventura dug still 
deeper when he discovered ragione di stato to be the kCoiov of Aristotle 
the vero monarca, the prmcipe del principe e la propria e vera sua legge 
""if "'oado politico,-nihil est, quod non metiatur 

(pp 586 ff). It may be recalled that, a few years before, Shakespeare too 
‘ Discorsi sopra Corneilo Tacito, 1594, p 231 
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had discovered the mysticism of the soul of the State In Troilus and 
Cressida (III, 3), he put mto the mouth of Ulysses the words 

Theie is a mystery (with whom relation 
Durst never meddle) m the soul of state, 

Which hath an operation more divme 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to 

Had Shakespeare perhaps already heard of the new fashionable 
theory of ragione di stato^ At any rate he knew something of the 
‘statists’ — the name given to those expenenced in practical pohtics and 
ragione di stato ^ This passionate sense of bemg on the track of some 
great and powerful vital prmciple has about it somethmg touchmg, 
when one meets with it m these mediocre Itahan writers One of them, 
Mirandula, m his Ragionamento di stato, even went so far as to work 
out the particular raison d’etat of God Himself * 

It was particularly fruitful then, that Bonaventura should also derive 
the different forms of the State from the different kinds of raison d’itat 
which obtamed at various times For he took raison d’etat to be prior 
to the form of the State, and to be the causative one of the two, and 
not the other way round But now, by means of this recogmtion that 
ragione di stato differentiated itself in the vanous forms of the State, 
they got back once more onto the path trodden out by Aristotle, and 
they were able to make use of the schema he drew up, of the three good 
and three bad forms of the State, to help solve the problem of raison 
d’itat The first to do this was Ludovico Zuccoh of Ancona, his en- 
thusiasm for the unpohtical idyll of San Marino * did not prevent him 
from wnting the shortest, but most pregnant work on the subject 
He adopted the clear and simple (though admittedly also somewhat 
narrow) point of view, that raison d’etat was nothmg else but the know- 
ledge and apphcation of the means for estabhshmg and mamtaimng a 
particular State form To act m accordance with ragione di stato there- 
fore meant, to do whatever corresponded to the essence and form of 
the particular stato one wanted to have Consequently there existed a 
sp'ecial ragione di stato for monarchy, one for tyranny, and one for 
each of the other State forms It was not then (as he pointed out in 
opposition to Ammirato) altogether an essential part of the character 
of raison d’itat that it should be at variance with the laws That might 
well happen on occasion, namely, m the case of bad forms of the State, 

^ Hamlet (V, 2) and Cymbelme (II, 4), cf John, Geschichte dei Statistik, p 10 f 
My colleague, Aloys Brandi, believes it to be quite possible that it was the Itahans 
living m England who spread the new theory there 
“ Fenan, Couo, etc , p 395 I did not have access to Mirandula’s book 
® Cf Ferran, Corso, etc , pp 510 ff The importance of Zuccohis also stressed by 
Croce (Joe cit , p 158), but his basic attitude to the problem of raison d’itat differs 
from my own 
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whereas, on the contiaiy, with the good State foims the laws and laison 
d’etat would dwell in harmony together In general, the raison d’itat of 
good State forms was itself respectable and good, and the opinion that 
all raison d’itat was evil apphed only to bad forms of the State Ad- 
mittedly even he was forced to add ruefully, that good States very 
seldom existed, and that consequently the raison d’itat, which was m 
actual use, was almost always morally bad Certainly therefore, one 
ought to praise those States in which the discrepancy between laws 
and raison d’etat was not very great 

It IS important that he too, Idee Bonaventura, was disposed towaids 
a point of view which differentiated and treated individually the various 
kinds of raison d'etat Thus he not only distmguished the six different 
types of raison d'itat which were possible accordmg to Anstotle’s 
tabulation, but he also taught that such a pomt of view ought to pay 
attention to individual differences in State form — for mstance, between 
the French and Spamsh monarchies, or between the Swiss Republic 
and that of the Netherlands He even had some sense of the character- 
istic sublimity, the essential greatness of behaviour prompted by raison 
d'itat, which anses when ordmary feehngs aie suppressed, and the 
mind and spirit are concentrated on a quite individual power-aim He 
beheved that this bnd of behaviour — solely and exclusively prompted 
by whatever ‘the individual form of government required’ — was pecuhar 
to certain unusually wise and intelhgent men, such as Pericles and 
Lorenzo Medici.^ 

A union between Bonaventura’s intuition and Zuccoh’s intellectual 
acuteness might have been capable of leading on to a ncher and more 
lustoncal doctnne of raison d’&tat But Zuccoh’s follower—the Milanese 
doctor and philosopher, Ludovico Settala, over seventy years of age, 
who wrote two years after hun and repeatedly plagiarized him— ex- 
panded and watered down his ideas mto a sober schematism which 
made a great impression on contemporaries In six long sections, he un- 
folds the six different kinds of lagione di stato in monarchy, anstocracy, 
the true repubhc’ (also called politic comune), tyranny, ohgarchy and 
mass-rule (called by him ‘democracy’, after the manner of Aristotle) 
Thus there emerged six different mechamsms, within which the typical 
modes of action and methods of government are ranged alongside one 
another in the form of a mosaic, and usually in accordance with the 
ancient sources The atmosphere is almost entirely that of the school- 
room Questions of note are Who is at the helm? Are the laws supieme. 


finsuper aflamiis, quod desidenum se confiimandi, sublatis etiam quibuscimaue 
consuetudme, ad agendum unice 
id, quod forma individua imperii extgu, consilium sit hominis sagacitate et 
jmudentia praeter modum valentis, quatem credendum est, Peridem lam turn Athenis 
fuisse et Florentiae Laurenmm Mediceum, etc p 46 ^ 
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or IS arbitrary power*? He did not wish to recognize (as others generally 
did) that the arm of real ragione di stato was the pubhc welfare, but 
rather that it was the welfare of those who were at the head of the State. 
Accordmgly he distmguishes throughout between two kinds of pre- 
cautionary measures belongmg to raison d'itat those which armed at 
the personal safety of the rulers, and those which armed at maintaining 
the existing condition of the State 

This narrow restriction of the tasks of raison d'&tat, this painful 
anxiety on the score of the immediate safety of the rulers and. of the 
State form which supported them, reveals once again the essential in- 
completeness of the State, the fact that its power and authority had still 
not reached a position of bemg self-evident The goal of the general 
welfare, of the comme fehcitd. which was emphasized by the predecessors 
of Zuccoh and Settala, is more of a traditional ethical phrase than a 
meamngful task which has been thought out m a concrete manner The 
Argus eyes of raison d'itat are, in the first instance, still turned on 
opposition from withm the ambition of restless minds, the mimster 
who IS becommg too powerful, the love of freedom among subjects 
For example, m Spontone’s doctrme of the State much space is devoted 
to the chapter on conspiracies, which are to be persecuted with the 
most pitiless seventy, Settala even felt able to recommend ostracism for 
good lepubhcs (p 162) No real attention was paid to anythmg beyond 
me horizon of the small Itahan States and city-states, these were still 
striving essentially for a peaceful existence, and for the ruler to be able 
calmly to enjoy his power, and this was still by no means secure Yet 
there emerge some very agreeable traits, as for instance when Bona- 
ventura praises his tmy fatherland of Urbmo, because (m a manner 
typical of the good ragione di stato) it attracts men of ment from every- 
where, looks after trade and the arts and sciences, and, mindful of the 
fact that the true defences of a country are the hearts of its subjects, 
pulls down the castles (fortezze) Settala’s recommendations (occasion- 
ally no less charactenstic) for a pohcy of domestic welfare were entirely 
based however on the judiciousness of stoppmg up the sources of unrest 
and creating a good opmion of the rulers Aristocracies, for example — 
m order to convince the people that the pubhc revenues were bemg 
employed for the best benefit of the State — should encourage pubhc 
building, found hospitals and academies, build churches, bridges and 
harbours They should not however permit marriages between rich 
citizens and foreign princely families (pp 126 ff ) He was thinking of 
Venice. 

The picture of democratic raison d’etat (which he included for the 
sake of systematic completeness) turned out to be considerably less 
vital, it had to be filled out pnndpally with gleanmgs from ancient 
hterature But m the process one notices in him and others a basic 
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feeling which we have already become aware of m Boccahni namely, 
a respect for the mob which is mmgled with fear One must know this 
feehng too, if one is to grasp m its entirety the pohtical mentahty of 
those times. For one occasionally gets the impression that, at bottom, a 
fear of unchaining the crude mass forces does have a part in their re- 
flections on the subject of laison d'etat Both m a monarchy and an 
anstocracy, the State was seen to a certain extent m the role of keepmg 
the masses m check The social instinct, the conservative need for law 
and order, was often more strongly developed in these scholarly 
theoreticians and servants of rulers, than was the specifically statesman- 
like point of view 

This IS also revealed by the fact that generally speakmg there was not 
much mterest in a pohcy of power and conquest directed abroad Only 
Chiaramonti argued that it was legitimate to stave for foreign territory, 
if the vicimty of a great and covetous potentate should put one m a 
position where one was forced either to conquer him or be conquered 
(p 73) The faithful keepmg of treaties was also advocated, in sharp 
opposition to MachiaveUi, yet here again Chiaramonti jomed with 
Bonaventura (p 629) in addmg the exception, that the threatened ruin 
of the State would release one from obhgation (p 159) But neverthe- 
less all the Machiavelhanprescnptions could be discussed on the pretext 
that It was permissible to portray the false and evil raison d'etat in a 
deterrent manner, and m spite of his hatred for Machiavelh, Zinano 
revelled in depictmg the underhand tricks and deceptions which could 
be used agamst the enemy Even Judith’s act, as he subtly tried to prove, 
imphed no falsehood (pp 39 fif), and he applauded the craftmess of 
Jacob against Laban (p 99) behind the widely displayed shield of 
Christian mqrality, many different stratagems were concealed in a 
^fflStical maimer ^The majority of these hot-blooded Itahaus still 
^sMsed^ strcmg drop of MachiaveUian blood ^ For example, Settala 
was quite ready to allow a virtuous ruler to practise dissimulation In 
this way they cast longing eyes at the forbidden fruit 

Occasionsdly one notices m these Italians of the Baroque period — 
mfluenced perhaps by Spamsh ideals'? — a hght trace of chivalrous feel- 
mgs, producing the same reaction agamst Machiavelhsm which we 
observed earher on in the case of GentiUet Machiavelh had extolled 
and justified victory m war by any means, even deceitful ones. But 
Frachetta now explamed that the prmciple of ymcere con frauds was 
not m accordance with the true wisdom of war, because it was opposed 
to genuine valour and detracted from the glory of the victor Of course 
he also held that stratagems were permissible m war, but without 
troublmg to draw a dividing fine between ruse de guerre and deceit,® 

^ Further evidence for this in Ferran, Corso, etc , pp 389 ff 
* 11 semtnano de'goverm dl slalo e diguerra, p 89 f 
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The greatest bitterness was always aroused against Machiavelli by 
his lack of religious feehng The very fact that this irrehgiousness was 
coupled with a sense that religion was at the same time valuable, but 
from a purely utihtarian pomt of view, was felt to constitute his most 
serious attack on rehgion For this would mean that rehgion was dragged 
down from its throne, and, from being a supreme value and an end-m- 
itself of a supra-terrestrial kmd, it woidd be changed into a mere means 
towards earthly ends It then lost its value as absolute truth, its very 
essence, for under certam circumstances, a hypocntical rehgion could 
(as the doctrmes of Machiavelh msisted) provide exactly the same 
practical advantages as the real rehgion They weie fuUy aware of the 
revolution of aU values, the entire secularization of life which was 
threatened by MachlaveUism. The doctrjne of Machiavelh, remarked 
Chiaramonti (p 467), is equivalent to an adoration of the ruler; it makes 
him the measure of all acts, the source of all justice and moral goodness. 
It endows him with divine attnbutes The new-found value of raison 
d'itat was thus not permitted to destroy the old hierarchy of values 
Ragione di stato, as Canonhiero said (p 589), was mdeed set above all 
other nghts, but it was subordmated to rehgious authonty, just as the 
body IS to the soul, and the flesh to the spirit To act contrary to rehgious 
authority is the same as actmg agamst God Himself 

In opposition to pohtical reahty as it existed, and to the fact that 
Machiavelhsm was practised widely and with success, they had re- 
course to the old Chnstian consolation that God frequently permitted 
wickedness as a pumshment for sm, and that the wickedness itself 
would be punished m the life to come (Palazzo, p 22, Chiaramonti, 
p 378) But from the point of view of a good and deliberate raison d’itat, 
an attempt was also made to indicate the doubtful advantages of a ruth- 
less egoism and self-interest — the fact that such a pohcy tended to cut 
both ways Chiaramonti observed (p 373) that, when Francis I allied 
himself with the Turks against Charles V, it did not turn out well For, 
apart from the fact that it was unmoral, it also failed m the end to be 
useful, because the rehgious' cleavage that shattered hiS kingdom arose 
m no small degree from the consideration that the kmg, out of interests 
of State, sought the fnendship of the most dreadful enemy of Christen- 
dom The consequences had been all the worse for this particular nation 
from the very fact that hitherto it had been such a very zealous enemy 
of unbeheveis We may recall that Botero had already expressed this 
view It had clearly become a conventional argument in Cathohc 
pohtics 

It scarcely even needs to be said that, for this group of tlunkers too, 
a umty of rehgion m the State and a refusal to tolerate new creeds 
was a self-evident requirement of the good raison d'itat Clerical and 
rehgious motives, and the motive of what was useful to the State, were 
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stm very closely blended together in this Canonhiero was quite rightly 
apprehensive of the ummnent disintegrating effects of rehgious in- 
dividualism, if each man were able to fashion his God m his own manner 
All morahty and modes of life would thereby be cast mto the vortex 
of change, the authority of the laws, and eventually even that of the 
ruler, would be brought into contempt (p 607) He recalled the revolu- 
tionary movements of the German Peasant Wars and the Baptists in 
the sixteenth centuiy which might have given a foretaste of what history 
held in store The hatred of heretics which one detects in his own 
wntmgs and in those of Zinano and the aged Settala, has a harsh and 
ruthless note Only Chiaramonti— who is^ significantly, the most recent 
of these writers— moderated this hatred a httle Since, a^ a result of a 
false understanding of pohtical interests on the part of the rulers, heresy 
had now spread so widely that it could not be extirpated without great 
harm to the Catholics or without the danger of civil war, it had to be 
tolerated as a lesser evil, but at the same time, one had to support the 
Cathohc rehgion as much as possible, as Henry IV had done (p 43) 
These are perhaps the most characteristic ideas of average con- 
temporary thought, which one can pick out from this mixture of 
pedantry and pohhcal wisdom Behmd their spasmodic eagerness to 
bnng the modern statecraft once more mto harmony with the rehgious 
and ethical tradition of the West, there lay a concealed scepticism which 
they only succeeded m mastenng with difficulty It was not possible, 
said Chiaramonti at the end of his book (p 486), to pi event people 
from practismg the bad raison d'etat, but it was possible to prevent 
anyone from believing that it was ‘a consequence of the natuie of 
government’ 


It stakes one as very curious, that the Itahan hterature of lagione di 
stato, which seemed so inexhaustibly fertile in the first decades of the 
seventeenth century, should have completely dwmdled away in the 
second half of the century and only left behmd a few insignificant 
stragglers People were evidently sated with it, they knew aU there was 
to know, and had nothing more to say about it They had formed for 
themselves a fixed circle of ideas, and it would only have been possible 
to break out of this circle towards new problems, if new and meaningful 
experiences had forced thought to make further progress But there 
were no such experiences Perhaps the real cause for this slackemng of 
the pohtical spint is to be sought rather m the fact that the great tensions 
of the Thirty Years War (in which even Itahans had shared spmtually 
and mtellectually) had come to an end, that Spam had sunk back from 
the summit of her power (this had always been a source of anxiety to 
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Italians) and had now become, together with Italy, a mere objective 
element m woild events, and that even the internal State hfe of Italy 
had fallen into decay since the Convention But the seed of ragione di 
stato had meanwhile fallen on other countries which were m need of it 
and received it with a fresh responsiveness 
If we try to pick out, from the complex of ideas comprising i agione di 
stato, the one which was most useful from a practical point of view and 
most efficacious histoiicahy, then it must certainly be this that it was 
perfectly permissible for the demands and necessities of the ‘public 
good’ to violate statute law and the laws which the State had made — 
though such demands must not indeed offend agamst divine and 
natural law To a ceitam extent this was the compromise between the 
mediaeval spirit and the spirit of the modern State — ^the compromise 
which rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s, and to God that which 
was God’s It became henceforth a prmcipal idea m the hfe of the 
State, and most of all m the domestic hfe of the State If, in the power 
struggles between States, it now contmued to be possible (just as 
hitherto) for the bounds of divine and natural law to be overstepped 
by the breakmg of treaties and by the use of underhand means, and 
even if this was frequently done agamst unruly and troublesome subjects 
withm the country— yet this was still only an unorthodox practice 
which exceptionally few people dared to justify theoretically m accord- 
ance with Machiavelh’s ideas But raison d'itat, conceived as a means 
for breakmg through the old statute law, became a favounte standby, a 
real principle, it henceforth became a weapon which the modem State 
could brandish with full conviction and with a good conscience, and 
without which It could never have asserted itself over the Estates and 
the privileged classes The sigmficance of this was immense Against the 
old ideas of legitimacy connected with the corpoiate State of the Ancien 
Regime, it was now possible for Absolutism to play the trump card of 
a new idea of justice — a concept of justice which was still growmg was 
now set up m opposition to those concepts wluch were fully developed 
and expanded, because it was now possible any day for the ‘pubhc good’ 
to demand and enforce an alteration of law Raison d'etat was a means 
for makmg a hard and unyielding material softer and more malleable 
With what a ponderous slowness and resistance the institutions of State 
and society had developed dunng the Middle Ages Now there came 
the constraimng force which set them m motion more swiftly — not so 
swiftly, however, as after the eighteenth century and the French Revolu- 
tion, when other impelhng and revolutionary ideas were contributing 
too, but swiftly enough to widen the breach between the inner character 
of mediaeval and modem history Thus the idea of raison d'itat is one 
of the most completely important characteristics and ferments of what 
is called recent history 
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Religion, morality and justice were the three powers which were 
seriously threatened by Machiavelhsm In actual practice, from this 
time onwards right up to the present day, it was able to continue 
weakening and underminmg all three powers, while at the same time 
theoretically upholding them by means of the tram of ideas which is 
reflected in the hterature of ragione di stato, at least rehgion and 
morahty were allowed to retam their sovereignty in the face of raison 
d’itat, and only m the case of justice did it come to an open breach But 
It was precisely this fact, that now even justice (a sphere by nature so 
conservative) was being dragged mto the flux of thmgs, not only as far as 
practical apphcation was concerned, but even with regaid to its pnn- 
ciples as they were estabhshed m the normative ideas, and value-judg- 
ments of men — ^it was this which had such an immense historical effect 

Less in Italy than in Germany and France In the case of France we 
may recall what was said on the subject of Bodm, and we shall not 
require to deal specially with the characteristic development there. In 
Italy the theorists’ doctrme, that raison d’itat stood above statute law, 
had not really said anything new, but had only confirmed an existing 
situation For here Roman Law, which was saturated with the spirit of 
the ancient raison d'etat, and which absolved the rulers from being 
bound by the laws, had continued to remain ahve, and the early dechne 
of the feudal system, the early appearance of violently energetic oity- 
tyrauts and rulers, had not permitted here the formation of that tough 
crust of law founded on custom and pnvilege, which m Germany 
obstructed the nse of the modem State Whatever rights and customs 
there were seemed to someone hke MachiaveUi so much the reverse of 
dangerous, that his raison d'itat was capable of reco mm ending that they 
should be respected as much as possible In Germany, however, the new 
doctrme of raison d'itat provided the ruler with a hammer with which 
to break up that crust It was more effective for this purpose than the 
mtroduction of Roman Law, which m the sixteenth century had aheady 
been completed, the significance of Roman Law m the estabUshmg of 
Absolutism has often been exaggerated For it was m the seventeenth 
century that Absolutism first arose, and it was precisely throughout 
the whole of the seventeenth century too that the hterature of raison 
d'itat flourished in Germany We do not wish to overstiess the power 
of theory The rise of Absolutism in the German teriitorial State was 
based in the first instance on the fnghtful effects and experiences of the 
Thirty Years War, and on the need for concentrated and orgamzed 
power in the State The Corporate State of the Ancien R6gune and 
with it the idea of a good old mviolable type of justice, contamed m 
provincial customs and provincial laws, had become bankrupt during 
the Thirty Years War, because it had left the State defenceless In order 
‘ Cf V Below, Die Vrsachen der Rezeption des rom Rechts, 1905, p 55 f 
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to cieate the new defence of the miles perpetuus, and to overcome any 
resistance to it on the part of the Estates and estabhshed privilege, the 
wdl-to-power of the ruler was now able to invoke the assistance of just 
this new idea of justice, of the salus publica, and thereby justify and 
ennoble itself spmtually One only has to read the pohtical testament 
of the Great Elector, one only has to follow closely the onslaught by 
his comimssariat ofihcials on the recalcitiant rights and privileges of the 
provinces, m order to detect everywhere the stirrmg of tlus new idea A 
Helmstedt dissertation of 1651, inspired by Hermann Conring, on the 
subject of Ratio status (and which went under the name of Heimich 
Voss of Ravensburg) was dedicated to the Elector i One of his most 
cultured statesmen, the intelhgent Gottfned von Jena, who represented 
him from 1663 onwards at the Imperial Diet of Regensburg, had previ- 
ously composed, as professor at Frankfurt, twenty-four dissertations on 
Ratio status, such keen interest was aroused by these that they were 
afterwards collected and appeared m 1667 under the title of Fragmenta 
de ratione status dm desiderata 

And for several decades now this whole hterature had been takmg 
effect, and levelhng the ground for the conung of absolute rule The 
assassination of Wallenstein, which was earned out at the mstigation , 
of a bigoted ruler, would have been unthinkable, if the idea had not 
been predominant that statute law must yield befoie the higher neces- . 
sity of State, and this connection has recently been pointed out by , 
Srbik ® The doctnne of the ruler’s privilege of assassination was indeed ' 
already current m the sixteenth century, but, characteristically, in Ger- ^ 
many itself it had hitherto only met with the very minimum of approval 
and application,^ and had been considered a foreign dishonesty There 
had first to giow up a stronger receptivity for foreign ideas and a more 
comprehensive meditation on the problem of raison d'etat, in order to 
create that conviction of right to which the Emperor Ferdinand II 
yielded when he caused the order for assassination to be issued. It is ' 
very instructive to follow closely the procedure which was adopted m . 
this, for the method of treatment was exactly m accordance with the ; 
doctrines which had been disseminated m the Cathohe world by ^ 
Botero, Ammirato and their school On the one hand, in the face of 
high treason on the part of the comman'deFi^he Imperial army, there 
wps a sense that they were empowered by the emergency to dispense 
with the due process of law, butthey did not feel themselves authorized 

^Dissertations published under the names of tlie pupils at this time were generally 
the work of the teachers, as is shown for example by Chr Besold, Politiconm libri 
duo, 1618, p 876 Yet Connng especially to a great extent encouraged Ins pupils to 
work with him, so that he was able to say Meum et non meum v MoUer, if Coming, 
p 105 

V Srbik, Wallenstems Ende, p 87 f 

® Platzhoff, Mordbefugms, p 44 
M— M 
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(as the expert opinion of Gundaker von Liechtenstein shows) to leave 
‘equitableness’, that is to say, divine and natural law, out of account 
altogether ^ For this reason there took place a secret investigation, 
which, though it did indeed dispense with hearing the defendant, was 
nevertheless undertaken by counsel who (in Liechtenstein’s phrase) 
were ‘conscientious and thoroughly well versed ui law’ And (as_^had been 
required by Botero) the father confessor Lataormami was also asked 
for his opinion Now, having first set his conscience at rest, the Emperor 
gave the order on 24th January 1634 for Wallenstem and his accomphces 
to be killed, if there was no other way, as ‘convicted guilty persons’ 
The assassination of Wallenstem was for the Germamc world what 
the massacre of St Bartholomew had been for the Latm woild— the 
most glarmg and blazmg of the flashes of hghtmng which had burst 
out of the clouds of raison d'Stat How closely connected the Geimamc 
and Latm worlds were, and how strong (particularly at this time) the 
influence of Italy on Germany stiU was, is shown by the German 
hterature of raison d'itat, which developed as an off-shoot from the 
Itahan hterature founded by Botero and Ammirato If we exclude the 
remarks of the imperial counsel Bormtz m 1604 on the difference 
between true and false raison d'itat, then the first to lead off was Pro- 
fessor Arnold Clapmanus of Altdorf (who died at an early age) with 
his work De arcams rerum publicarum libri VI, 1605 ® He was followed 
by the prolific and superficial teacher of law from Tubmgen, Christoph 
Besold, ® Christoph von Forstner (the former visitor to Campanella 
' Srbik, p 98 (to whom we owe the explanation of these developments), believes 
that while (he theory of raison d'itat, which we are here considering, certamly ensures 
that the State has a ‘power of hfe and death, it does not however release the monarch 
from obligations to ideal and positive law’ This very exemption (in case of necessity) 
from the demands of positive law was a chief pomt m the theory The chief passages 
from Liechtenstem’s Gutachten run ‘For no reason m the world may one act agamst 
God, but justitia allows it extremis malts extrema media adhibenda, and pro 
conservatwne status one should do everythmg that is not agamst God’ Srbik, 
p 75 f —One would expect to find that the book by the Impend Counsellor v 
Efferen, Maniiale politiciim de rat tone status seu idolo pimcipum, 1630, was a source 
for these opimons But this stnctly Catholic and ethical doctrme also held that the 
‘true’ raison d’etat should abide by the positive law 
’ Cf on this subject Hegels’ Bonn dissertation of 1918 G Lenz, Zur Lehre von der 
Slaatsrason (Archtv d off Rechts N F , 9, 261 IF), based on a false interpretation of 
Clapmar and Besold, tnes to show that the German doctrine of raison d’etat and 
arcana dommationis was little influenced by the Itahan doctrme and arose as a weapon 
of the States withm the Empire against the Emperor, and that the imperial mterest 
demanded that this aristocratic doctnne should be opposed But Clapmar’s doctrine 
refers qmte generally to all States and rulers, and it has already been shown that the 
Emperor also made use of the new doctrme 
• Statecraft and admmistration are treated m Book 2 of Chr Besold’s Politicorum 
libri duo, 1618 See ch 5 of this, de arcams rerum piibltcai urn, m reference to Clapmar 
Besold’s Discursus de arcams rerum publ (bound up with the 1644 Elzevier edition of 
Clapmar) is identical with this chapter 
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and later chancellor at Montb6hard), and the imperial counsel von 
Efferen in 1630, with works which treated the subject From 1630 on- 
wards the interest grew The well-known scholarly names of Reinkmg, 
Bdcler and Conring occur in this hterature, and most of all perhaps 
there belongs to it the powerful anti-Hapsburg pamphlet of Bogislav 
Chemmtz, who pubhshed soon after 1640, under the pseudonym of 
Hippolithus a Lapide,^ his Dissertatio de rattone status in impeno 
Romano-Germamco with a general section on the nature of raison d’etat 
Dunng the last years of the Thirty Years War Ratio status became (just 
as It had, a few decades previously, m Italy) a subject for conversation 
in the market-place and the street, it become an aenigma saeculi, about 
which people poured out their hearts with anger and dread, as if it had 
been a new epidemic, but also with a secret respect In 1646 Rist brought 
Ratio status onto the stage m the character of a surgeon, and m the 
wntmgs of Christoph von Gmnmelshausen one can sense the com- 
motion about it After about 1650 the stream of this hterature became 
even more copious, and remained so up to the end of the century It 
was the pubhc opimon of learned German society (thereby mauguratmg 
the triumphal progress of absolute rule)— for it originated predormn- 
antly with jurists, and after them with theologians and teachers tThe 
fervour slackened off when absolutism bad on the whole attained its 
aim, about the be ginnin g of the eighteenth century, and the subject 
went out of fashion altogether towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century It had now ceased to be modem — not because the thmg itself 
had vamshed from reahty, but because it had become self-evident, and 
because the learned pubhc, which took an mterest in the State, had 
meanwhile diverted its attention to the new ideas ansmg out of the 
movement of the Enlightenment 

In the German hterature we do not find any essentially new and 
important mtellectual matter, comparable to that which we noticed m 
the Itahan hterature It had from the very beguming been felt as an 
ahen plant of Latm origm, as a doctnne whose force it was mdeed 
impossible to avoid, which one certamly tned to adapt to the German 
requirements, but which one could also regard at the same time with 
mistrust and anxiety The traditions of the patnarchal terntonal State 
(the Protestant just as much as the Cathohc) were focused on stabihty 
and a quiet hfe, the mamtenance of old rights, an admimstrative sohci- 
tude for the Church on the part of the government and a fostermg of 
justice aS- the chief purpose of the State, and these traditions were ex- 
pressed m the hterature which held up a mirror to the ruler (most of 
aU perhaps in the well-known works of Veit Ludwig von Seckendorfif), 

1 On the subject of the actual year (not yet precisely established), see H Breslau in 
thelntroducUon to vol 3 of Klassiker der Pohtik, \922 {Severinus von Monzambano), 
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they were acquainted only with the traditional rights and duties of 
Christian rulers, but not with any new rights which might be created, 
nor with any new power which might be attamed by them The concept 
of Ratio status, however (for which no equivalent Geiman expression 
could be found), contained somethmg which impelled onwards and 
seemed to create new patterns, somethmg which one obscurely felt and 
respected This concept was now assimilated m true German fashion, 
by makmg it into a legal concept The same thing was done by Clap- 
marius, when he conceived of ragione di state as theywj dominationis, 
which gave the sovereign the nght to set hunself above the jus commune 
sen ordmamm m the interests of the bonum publicum This right— as he 
noted in correspondence with Ammirato, with an attitude, however, 
which was quite traditionally German — ^might also be called ‘pnvilege’ 
He considered that this nght (any infnngement of which was tanta- 
mount to enme) had certain hard and fast hmits consisting of rehgion 
on the one hand, and of fides sm pudor on the other; and he condemned 
the immoral MachiaveUism, the fldgita dominationis, which he equated 
with the cattiva ragione di stato of the Italians. But he felt very strongly 
that it was occasionally possible for the statesman to act rightly on those 
very occasions when he was acting in opposition to the laws ^ And he 
also admitted that deception was an mdispensable method in statecraft 
From JUS dominationis he now derived the arcana rerum publicai um in 
general, i e the methods and ways by which it might be achieved, he 
also separated the latter into arcana imperii (i e the methods aimed at 
maintaimng the form of the State and variously adapted to this end ®), 
and the arcana dommationis which aimed at mainta inin g m power 
those who were ruling at the time and which also differed according to 
the form of the State ® He found it necessary to add, however, that the 
b,Qundanes between the two were not firmly fixed (Book 3, ch 1) 

We shall not delve further into this division of the concept and its 
further ramifications, for what mterests us here, just as everywhere 
else, IS the vital histoncal element, and not mere logic-chopping But 
there was also something very vital m his theory (which he derived 
from Tacitus) about the simulaa a imperii sen libertatis In return for the 
real rights and freedoms which one took away from them, the subjects 
had to be compensated by being presented with illusions of justice and 

' Nonmnquam in Republica quaedam contra leges fieri et recte fieri Conclusiones 
dejiire publico. Thesis 164 Elzevier ediUon of the Arcana of 1644, p 49 The Con- 
clusiones was a prelmunaiy work of Clapmar’s for the Arcana 

• It may also be possible to trace the corresponding doctrine of Bonaventura, 
Zuccoh and Settala (see above, pp 121 ff) back to Clapmar Cf also H Bresslau, 
loc ci/,p 17 

• In the Conclusiones de jure publico, Clapmar identifies the arcana dominationis 
with ragton di stato, and defines it as recta et secreta privilegta consei vandae domina- 
tionis introducta bom pubhci causa Elzevier edition of 1644, p 17 
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freedom which one allowed to exist as jura mama, though from a 
pohtical pomt of view they were enormously useful and quite indis- 
pensable ^ Examples of this were the position of the Doge, who seemed 
to be the imler of the Venetian aristocratic repubhc, and the position 
of the Senate in the period of the Roman Empire The greatest example 
(which was then being revealed by the seventeenth century in Germany) 
was the manner m which the growmg rule of Absolutism was able to 
undermine the constitutional arrangements of the three estates, and 
yet at the same time outwardly conserve them 

Clapmar’s book was widely read, and fiequently repubhshed and 
imitated The reflections on the arcana and simulacra imperil helped 
to sharpen the sense foi pohtical techmque, for rational and purposive 
action, and for clever, mconspicuous, but effective tricks It may also 
be assumed that this literature was read eagerly and taken to heart by 
the practical statesmen, and thus contributed essentially towards creat- 
ing that atmosphere of cool and purposive sobnety which is character- 
istic of the seventeenth century Thus, for example, one of the followers 
of Clapmar, the Dutch jurist Johannes Corvmus, in his Discursus de 
arcanis rerum publicarum (with which he introduced the Elzevir edition 
of Clapmar’s work in 1644 *) recommended the rulers of an aristo- 
cratic repubhc to use methods such that ‘the plebs would be lured into 
beheving that they had something which they did not have’ As for 
in'Slance, that in the electing of officials the patricians should be obliged 
on pam of pumshment to exercise their elective right, but that ordinary 
citizens should be under no such obligation The latter would then 
certamly prefer to attend to their own livelihood, and leave the manage- 
ment of the State to the patricians As, an Arcanum of monarchy m its 
attitude towards the people, he recommended that laws which procured 
new power for the ruler should be arranged so that they appeared to 
rest on the assent of the people As an Arcanum of monarch towards 
the anstocracy he suggested that important offices should not be con- 
ferred for a very long period or that, if this happened, they should only 
be conferred on those who were enturely devoted to the ruler and not 
exceptionally gifted either, or that they should rather be given to 
lawyers of low birth than to military men It should moreover be an 
Arcanum of monarchy never to allow anyone of royal blood to be killed, 
for by domg this the ruler would ‘uncover his flank’ and endanger 
his own hfe It seemed to him a simulacrum of monarchy, that the ruler 
should dehberately allow imprudent slanderous speeches to be made 

1 Machiavelli had already recommended IDhcorsi, I, 25) that, m constitutional 
reforms, the outlme of the old arrangements should be retamed, tins was mdeed only 
for reformers of an old State, not for those foundmg an absolute monarchy, for in 
his opimon the latter ought to create everythmg fresh 

“ Cf. Hegels, loc at , p 27 f 
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against him with impunity amongst the people, while at the same tune 
noting the real defamers in order to protect lumself against them 
‘Indeed it is the prime art of government for a ruler, to be able to 
tolerate envy ’ And the best ratio would be a moderate regune, which 
took care that the subjects were not discontented with the political 
situation In order to achieve the more important things, one had to let 
smaller things pass without appeanng to notice them In general, one 
ought not always to express everythmg that one noticed, and one should 
behave as if one had f^ed to see certain thmgs which one had actually 
seen ‘for indeed human life is nothmg else but one long deception and 
dissimulation’ So, in the last resort, even this rationally mild and 
cautious statecraft arose out of a profound contempt for humamty 
This hterature was of assistance, above all, to absolutism, but in 
no sense is it true that it set out exclusively to serve absolutism as a 
matter of course The idea (which was first developed by Clapmar, and 
later was more fully utilized by Settala) that every form of the State 
had Its own raison d'itat made it possible to use the idea of raison d’itat 
even for quite anti-absolutist purposes This was done in the most for- 
midable manner by Bogislav Chemnitz in his Hippohthus a Lapide 
All the logical methods of a generalizing theory (which the thought of 
this period was fond of developing with one-sided zeal) were here 
placed at the disposal of a quite specific pohtical aim — that of rem- 
forcing Sweden m her struggle agamst the Emperor, and of extirpating 
the House of Hapsburg from the Empire wherever possible If one 
could succeed (as he believed was possible) m givmg a convmcing proof 
that the Empure was in fact not a monarchy, but an aristocracy, then 
one would also be able to calculate the ratio status (i e the guidmg 
pnnoiple and pattern of its pohtical hfe and action) with the finest 
accuracy, and thus, out of the six basic prmciples of the German ratio 
status which he formulated, the most important seemed to him the one 
which apphed to the Empire Clapmar’s doctrme of the simulacra imperil 
Quod simulacra majestatis Prmcipi relmquenda, jura \ero Reipublicae 
cotiservandae smt But the element m his attitude which is pecuhar and 
important for the history of the penod was the fact that his opposition 
to monarchical ideas in the Empire by no means resulted from a spirit 
of undisciplmed Liberahsm and dismtegration of the State, but was 
capable throughout of fonmng part of the severe and concentrated 
thought-process of raison d'etat Few have been so msistent as he in 
placmg nght m the forefront the idea that national conduct is conduct 
in accordance with an iron necessity— hmited mdeed, as he himself 
pomted out, by the bounds of divme law on the one hand, and of 
loyalty, fairness and decency on the other, but absolutely unrestricted 
in every other way and consequently also with reference to the vahd 
statute law Therem he saw the necessitas reipublicae-, he cited (as Clap- 
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mar had already done) Seneca’s remark that necessiias magnum m- 
becillitatis humanae patrocinium omnem legem fiangit, and added Clap- 
mar’s own remark Et tunc necessitas ea vis est, ea dignitas, ut saepe rei 
non hcitae jus et aequum tribuat ^ Indeed, even if it was not any necessitas, 
but only the evident benefit of the State, that made it advisable to 
set the statute law on one side, the basic prmciple had to remam vahd, 
that salus publica suprema lex He thus went further than most of the 
other representatives of the doctrme of raison d'etat in Germany, who 
generallyjnamtained that it was only permissible to break the common 
la w in cases of pfessing ne ed. With an unqualified consistency Chemmtz 
algo advocated the precedence of State interests over private interests 
Publica utilitas praeferenda est pnvatorum contractibus Absolutist rule 
owed a debt of gratitude to the champion of anstocracy m the Empire, 
for the effective assistance which he provided. 

The apparent contradiction resolves itself if we take note of the fact 
that the aristocratic powers in the Empire, which he supported, were 
really all growing monarchies, they plundered the monarchical nghts of 
the imperial power, only in order to take them for themselves.® Between 
the Emperor and the pnnces there took place as it were a race for the 
prize of raison d'itat, and the Peace of Westphalia, winch emphatically 
confirmed the sovereign power of the terntonal authorities and even 
increased it (by not clearly defimng its extent), decided this contest in 
favour of the pnnces 

It is a remarkable fact that now, amongst all the theoreticians of 
raison d'etat, theie was only to be found one who supported the dying 
regime of the estates and who exhorted the princes to hsten to the 
advice of the provincial diets and thus ensure their domimon by means 
of the love of their people This was Johann Theodor Sprenger in the 
Bonus ptinceps (2nd ed , 1655) 

The remainder repeated the sequences of ideas which we are already 
famihar with, m one arrangement or another, and with all the German 
characteristics of pedantry, of conscientious definitions and distmctions, 
and of sohd nuddle-class morality But amongst these cautious attempts 
to reconcile raison d’etat, law, morahty and rehgion, there sprang up 
isolated mstances too of that specifically German radicahsm wluch, pre- 
cisely because it has its roots in ethical questions, is fond of carrymg 
prmciples to extremes and of ruthlessly descnbmg their most ternble 
consequences 

This was done by a political writer, now completely forgotten, Johann 

1 P 18 of the edition of 1647, cf Clapmar, p. 160 

^ Chemmtz wanted to give full sovereignty m the Empire, not to the rulers, but to 
the Impenal Diet, but at the same time he pared away this sovereignty by the nghts 
which he exacted for the lulers Cf Weber, Hippol a Lapide, Histor Zeitschrift, 
29, 300 ff 
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Elias Kessler, aulic councillor in the pnncipahty of Ottmgen, in his un- 
wieldy and eccentric, but very remarkable book Detectus ac a fuco politico 
repurgatus candor el mperium mdefimtum, vastum et immensum Ratioms 
Status bom pnncipis, that is The pure and genuine rule of State for 
Christian pnnces and regents, etc (Nuremberg 1678) ^ This certainly 
was itself a quite German phenomenon, that this servant of one of the 
smallest rulers should make himself into a kmd of German Hobbes, 
and with flashmg eye reveal the world-principle of ‘undetei mined’ 
raison d’itat even in the smallest national commumty Indeed, the 
weaker a regime was, in his opmion, the more it was necessary to in- 
crease in it the gradus ratioms status (p 46) It is pecuhar, and at the 
same time instructive from a general historical point of view, to see how 
the intellectual sphere of the orthodox Lutheran movement, to which he 
belonged, had to become umted with the quite worldly nature of the 
new statecraft and of a ruthless necessity of State This occurred, as it 
often did in the harsh transitional period of that time when the goals of 
hfe were changmg from bemg other-woildly and were becommg mun- 
dane, by means of many different crude and brittle connectmg hnks of 
argument, but most of all, perhaps, through the fact that God Himself 
was raised to the position of ‘Durector’ of raison d’etat, and raison d'itat 
was explained as somethmg quite authorized and pleasmg to God, 
which had its ongins m human nature itself (p 38) Almost anything 
could be derived from the behef in the absolute inscrutabihty and 
omnipotence of the divine wiU, which had been strongly urged by 
Luther Kessler had a sure feehng, not lackmg in profundity, that a 
statesman in power must indeed feel himself to be as free as if every- 
thing was entirely at his discretion and depended on his arbitrary judg- 
ment, but that he was still nothmg but God’s tool for his own personal 
happmess or unhappiness The valuations of a ‘master of the State’ 
might often seem in the opmion of men to be audacious and umntelh- 
gible, for when seen more clearly ‘as thus being impelled and guided 
by a higher authonty, they seldom issued m prudence’ (p 486), and one 
simply had to surrender gladly and wilhngly to this divine skill and 
operation, just as iron obeyed a magnet He even ventuied on to fan- 
tastic reflections about the ‘State angels’, whom God might have estab- 
lished among His angel host to watch over each separate regime But 
these might also be opposed by just as many evil spirits and influences 
(pp 506 ff) 

He looked on Machiavelli too as one of these evil spirits, and con- 
sidered that the pure and unadulterated Ratio status was completely 
obscured by the power of insatiable appetites and by Machiavellian 
statecraft and hypocntical mtngues (p 291) Most of all it was again the 

^ My attention was drawn to him by Kunkel’s work, but I diffei slightly in my 
mteipretation of him 
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Machiavellian treatment of religion that aroused his indignation, for he 
beheved that a ruler should not only appear to take it seriously, but 
should actually do so But his behef in the divme approval of raison 
d’itat permitted him to assert, side by side with the proposition that the 
ratio status should be subordinated to divine doctrine and rehgion, 
another contradictory one namely that ‘tQ.^_certam extent spiritual 
and divine thmgs are not altogether released from the command of this 
umversally-ruhng World-Goddess or Ratio status', but that on the 
contrary, for the sake of the general well-bemg, their scope must on 
some occasions be restricted (p 223) So for instance the preacher must 
not allow himself to be diverted from his duty of reprovmg the sins of 
the government, but if it is a case of excesses on the part of the State, he 
must carry out his duty m a manner which spares the governmental 
authonty, sepaiato piorsusmodo (p 213) 

This lets one see that he could ^ the more easily have dared to relax 
the limits of natural law, which had otherwise been so rigidly mam- 
tamed by theory Only a few steps further and, if he had been a great 
thinker, he could have overthrown the whole accepted theory of natural 
right. For he recognized quite correctly that what one called natural 
right was in no sense absolutely fixed, but on the contrary ‘fiom time 
to time appeared alterable’ (p 230), i e became on the whole modified 
and restiicted by the demands and expediencies of social life For 
example, serfdom undoubtedly conflicted with natural law, in so far as 
the latter demanded personal freedom for men, and yet it had been 
established on grounds of raison d'itat foi the sake of the general well- 
bemg of nations, because it presented a lesser evil as against the custom 
prevailing hitherto, whereby a conquered enemy was put to death 
(p 228) ^ And in his view the natuie of latio status consisted just in this 
very art of always being able to choose the lesser of two evils With 
inexorable firmness he preached the constraining influence of policy, 
the peremptory iron necessity for the ‘wise master of the State’ to act in 
this way and no other Better that a man should die, than that a whole 
na'tion should be ruined It was for this reason that in cases of emergency, 
as for instance in the event of dangerous rebelhons, the ruler ‘occasion- 
ally found himself entitled, for the sake of the general weh-bemg, not 
to spare even the innocent’ (p 253) ‘In this fashion a ruler of State is 
not so much entitled by right, as rather ipso facto obliged, for the good 
of his own State, to undertake or permit something irregular, simula- 
tione vel dissmulatione, even agamst the dictates of his own conscience 
and yet without mjury to the same, or (to put it more clearly) trim his 
sails accordmg to the wind, and thus good and evil are, on certain 

^ In this he anticipated Treitschke’s judgment ‘The mtroduction of slavery was a 
salutary act of civdiation ’ Der Soziahsmus imd seme Gomel {Zehn Jahre deutscher 
Kdmpfe Auswahl, p 100) 
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occasions, freely and. unrestnctedly placed m the powei and at the 
disposal of a ruler of State, according to the demands of circumstances’ 
Even if he were an angel, he would occasionally have to renounce the 
Good, for the sake of the general well-bemg (p 256) As it was with 
morahty, so also the rights, hves and property of men could be swal- 
lowed up by the Leviathan of this raison d’etat Even Hobbes himself 
was to a certam extent outdone by this doctrme of Kessler’s that the 
dominium superemmens of the State entailed extraordmary powers ‘to 
dispose of the hves and property of its subjects, eithei in case of neces- 
sity, or else for the sake of the general welfare’ (p 280) ^ He did mdeed 
issue a warmng agamst wars of conquest, and charactenstically be- 
heved that the State of medium size was more suited for puttmg into 
effect his ngid conception of the State than a large State would be, the 
latter being m many ways too complex and composite, and polluted 
moreover with greater sms But still he did not shnnk from laying it 
down as permissible that mordmately large neighbourmg States, which 
were becormng dangerous, nught ‘certamly be plundered’ for the sake 
of one’s own security, indeed, in cases of extreme need, one might even 
be permitted to mstigate conspiracies in such a State, although this 
would be contrary to divme ordinance and to all the law of nations 
(pp 266 ff) 

But all this threatened to obhterate the dividmg line between the 
‘pure’ raison d’etat and Machiavelhsm, which he too was strivmg to 
draw clearly Thus for him the pomts of difference between them were 
reduced to two firstly, that only some, and not all, of the disreputable 
methods of Machiavelh were held by him to be permissible, and 
.secondly, that he would only allow these to be used for purposes 
, ‘generally beneficial to the State’ and not for the private advantage of 
'the ruler All this tended to verify the empirical fact, that it was precisely 
those who had most euergetcally studied the theory of raison d’itat 
that were constantly finding themselves back m dangeious pioxinuty 
to the abyss uncovered by Machiavelh 

We saw this in the case of Campanella W hil st he languished in the 
prison at Naples, his words came to the ears of the German, Kaspar 
Schoppe, Scioppius learnt from him how one could combat the abormna- 
tion of heresy, but along with the proper business of protectmg 
rehgion he also picked up, apparently, the arts of MachiaveUi, arts 
which were already condemned as sinful and were yet to suffer even 
greater condemnation. In his httle book Paedia pohtices 1622,* he 

‘ Regarding Hobbes’ somewhat smaller claims over the lives of the subrects, cf 
Bk II, ch. 1 •’ 

Kowallek’s monograph on Scioppius {Foisch z deutschen Geschwhte, 11, 
460) this IS undervalued Janet, Hist de la science poUtique, 4th ed , 1 553 ff is 
more just, and hence Dflthey, Scknften, 2, 269 
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executed a manoeuvre which, had already been much m vogue amongst 
the Itahans, namely that of portraymg the character of Machiavelhsm 
as it really was, not in order to praise it or openly recommend it, but in 
order to show how a tyrant must behave if he is to achieve his aims 
For in doing so he could cite the precedent, not only of the portrayal 
of the tyrant’s behaviour (from which Itahans had already borrowed 
plentifully) m Book 5 of the Politics of Aristotle, but also of the com- 
mentary on It by Thomas Aqmnas, where the same method had been 
adopted So long as one read this m the proper way (Scioppius added), 
theie could be no danger that it would mislead one mto sumlar conduct, 
since It was indeed only a modus loquendi hypothetlcus And he then 
proceeded further to develop this philosophy of As-If, treadmg his way 
wanly Every branch of science should m fact, he considered, be con- 
fined strictly withm its own boundanes, the pohtical theonst had some- 
thmg different to say from the theologian He ought not indeed to praise 
tyranny, but it would be foohsh and naive to blame the pohtical 
theorist for advismg the power-hungry tyrant to accept, not true piety 
and virtue, but rather the appearance of these, for it was not the actual 
virtue of a ruler winch procured the love of his subjects, but rather the 
opinion he held about virtue, and it was not his yoke itself which 
aroused their hatred, but again rather the attitude one had towards it 
The pohtical theonst could not even be blamed (and here we see 
Scioppius commg closer and closer to Machiavelh) if he discussed, not 
the best possible State and the one which ought to exist, but rather 
the actual State as it commonly presented itself His teaching would 
be false if he maintamed that this latter kind of State was governed 
strictly in accordance with justice and rehgion, for daily experience 
revealed that the reverse was true Only it was not permissible to 
praise this actual State, imbued as it was with power, cunmng and bad 
faith 

Many a pohtically-mmded father-confessor at the time of the Thirty 
Years War may well have read these doctnnes with a pious gnn But 
in 1663 Hermann Conrmg repubhshed Scioppius’ pamphlet, and wrote 
annotations to Machiavelh’s Principe} which he dedicated m 1660 to 
the French statesman Hugh de Lionne, and which in pnnciple now 
attempted the same enterpnse as Scioppius namely, tned to investigate 
politics as it leaUy was, not m ordei to advise those States which strove 
for the true happmess of their citizens, but rather because these counsels 
might be useful for the States, quotes hic mundus habet pJurimas. He 
alternated between a reahstic and a moralist point of view, now declar- 
ing solemnly (with appeal to God, the Bible and natmal law) that it was 
perfectly possible to govern States without havmg recourse to crime, 

^ Nw Machiavelh Princeps cum ammadveisionibus pohticis Hermarmi Connngu 
I used the edition of 1686 
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and now again bemg forced to concede that in cases of emergency it 
might occasionally not be improper even for just ruleis to break faith 
And the many tellmg criticisms which he made about MacluaveUi’s 
advice were dehberately from a utihtanan, and not from a moial point 
of view 

One should observe, then, the profound difference between this 
method used by Scioppius and Conrmg, and the average treatment of 
the problem of laison d'itat, as it showed itself finally in Clapmar, 
Chemmtz and Kessler The latter was nomothetical, and the former 
empirical and reahstic, but m such a way that the empirical method 
did not pass as the only justifiable one, but merely as one which, besides 
the nomothetical method, could be consideied possible and justifiable 
The doctrine of the actual State as it exists thus took its place beside 
the doctnne of the State as it ought to be— a method which even Con- 
ring himself still continued to use effectively This duahsm of methods 
and standards of value tended to differentiate them still further from 
Machiavelli who had abandoned the question of the ideal State itself, 
and had investigated only the actual State The school of ragione di 
stato and its German followers certainly vouchsafed one a fiequent 
insight mto the actual, i e the evil State, but basically they stiU persisted 
m their endeavour to provide a norm and to demonstrate the rules of a 
raison d'etat which would harmonize with divme and natural law 
What emerges here is the gieat opposition (even today not entirely 
spent) between the absolute and relativist modes of thought In the last 
resort the absolutist tendency still wished— no matter how saturated 
in experiential material it might be, or how many concessions it might 
make to reality— to find general and umvetsally bmdmg propositions 
in accordance with the old tradition of natural law that there did fina lly 
exist a harmony between the commands of nature and the commands 
of reason The relativist mode of thought, which judged it permissible 
to investigate the vital processes and expediencies of the real, the evil 
State Itself and to demonstrate their relative justification, broke down 
by doing so the harmony between the command of nature and the com- 
mand of reason— or, rather, would have broken it down if it had at that 
time been more persistent and forthnght MachiaveUi had shown the 
daemomc spirit necessary for this, but the age of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion had once more discouraged these first attempts to achieve a 
modem relativism Now they were re-establishing themselves slowly 
but inconsistently 

But the average literature, too, of raison d'etat was, without bemg 
aware of it, working towards the transformation of the old stoic- 
Chnstian world-view m terms of natural law. and towards the relativiza- 
tion of values It did indeed hold that State, Church and rehgion existed 
together in the most natural harmony None of these thinkers raised 
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any sort of demand for a State without any religion, many of them still 
showed the very profound rehgiosity of the age of rehgious strife, and 
they all looked on rehgion as the indispensable foundation of the State 
But, as Kunkel has very profoundly observed, the idea that rehgion 
should be fostered for its own sake was m the process allowed by nearly 
all of them to retire into the background The practice of quotmg from 
the Bible became less frequent Rehgion became an instrumentum regni 
By means of this cult of raison d’etat, the special unique value of 
the State itself slowly and continuously gained in impoitance until it 
took its place alongside the old absolute and general values of human 
hfe 

The conclusion of the Thirty Years War, which, m the matter of 
creed, si gnifi ed a peace of exhaustion, also succeeded in givmg a new 
meanmg to the traditional problem of raison d’itat, of whether rehgious 
and ecclesiastical umty was necessary m the State or whether toleration 
could be allowed The view that rehgious umty was desirable was 
firmly held by all, but more on pohtical than on rehgious grounds 
For the ideal of umty had really moved nght out of the rehgious sphere 
into the political one The practical demand was now for unity withm 
the State, to be secured by means of a uraty of behef, it was no longer 
for a umty of belief throughout the whole of Christendom, which was 
something that, in Kessler’s opmion, one imght certainly desire but 
could no longer hope for We do not have, he remarked (p 116), a 
spiritual monaichy in the Chnstian Church of the present day, rather 
we have, so to speak, an aristocracy For there is no one supreme 
spmtual authority, but rather a number of different worldly authorities, 
who, as mundane divinities, are entitled to direct affairs accordmg to 
the pattern and rule of the Word of God For this reason the conception 
of cujus est regio, illius est etiam rehgio did not appear to him merely 
in the hght of a historical compromise, a mere ordinance of German 
State law, but rather as an absolutely proper demand on the part of 
raison d’etat But the political treatment of rehgion now tended to affect 
even those minds who were still dogmatically mchned, and gradually 
make them more tolerant and mdolent ‘For if one cannot change 
somethmg’, Kessler says very strikingly, ‘one can and must, pro ratione 
status, with all the more justification, let it pass’ (p 203) And so then 
he taught that it was m no sense permissible to exercise religious in- 
tolerance — but at the same time he did indeed make one very elastic 
exception, namely that against those who were consciously errmg and 
who had relapsed mto idolatry wantonly and, as it were, to spite God, 
It was perrmssible to have recourse even to corporal and capital punish- 
ments, that sects with sacnlegious doctrines, such as the Anabaptists, 
might be utterly destroyed ex optima ratione status (pp 120 and 146) 
For the rest, however, the ruler of an impovenshed and ruined country 
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might with a good conscience accept and suffer a number of rehgions. 
Even if one wanted to bamsh such absurd people, one would still not 
encourage their conversion by doing so' (p 136) 

Thus, when looked at closely, raison d’dtat could now be seen to have 
arrived ’for the first time at a halfway stage m its transition from in- 
tolerance to tolerance The modes of thought still bound by dogmatism 
combined with pohtical mistrust of those professmg other creeds to 
demand that their civic rights m the State should be restricted Kessler 
(who once agam went further than anybody else) wanted to exclude 
them from all official positions and from mtermarriage with orthodox 
behevers, and for them to be at a disadvantage m cnmmal jurisprudence 
By and large, a restricted tolerance on these hnes was stiU carried on in 
Germany, thus the theonsts were domg nothmg at all to hasten on the 
practice They should certainly have attempted to do this Their con- 
ception of the State stdl knew nothmg of the riglits and claims of 
individuals and simply culmmated m the view that the welfare of the 
State was to be placed absolutely and exclusively above the welfare of 
private mdividuals But for the commandmg greatness of this new idea 
of the State there would never have existed the intellectual strength 
necessary to subdue the rights of the anstocracy, and to succeed in 
procunng for the State the means of power which were mdispensable 
For the German territorial powers this task was so obvious and press- 
ing that one can well understand why the contemporary thought of the 
theorists was still constantly much more concerned with it than with 
the problems of foreign power-pohcy Here agam it was the question of 
keepmg treaties faithfully that claimed everyone’s attention, and the 
question was usually answered in such a way that exceptions to it were 
permitted on grounds of necessitas In the selection of just this problem, 
and in the tendency to avoid a warhke extension of power (which even 
a Kessler was not quite able to overcome), it can be seen that at bottom 
their new energy on behalf of the State was stiU being contmually 
modified and restricted by a strong ethical and legal way of thmkmg 
And the Germans needed peace, after the upheavals of the Thirty 
Years War Moreover these books were still bemg written for the most 
part, not by rulers, but by subjects, who were generally not able to 
attam to a complete perception of the more concrete tasks of laison 
d’Hat But It was already a lot that now the subjects m Germany had 
begun to understand the sway of laison d’itat 
In many ways the picture they had formed for themselves of the 
growmg monarchic State was still veiled m a dark mist Some of them 
held that, in order to get information about the sentiments of the 
subjects, an organized system of espionage was a requirement of 
monarchical raison d’itat Or others advised that mistmst should be 
sown artificially among the subjects, one against the other, and that a 
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system of divide et impel a should be adopted ^ This advice was particu- 
larly recommended to the ruler with respect to his mmisters It reminds 
one that Louis XTV was actmg m this way at the tune, m that he played 
off against one another the two mimsterial famihes of Colbert and 
LeteUier Nor were the authors at all spanng with quite naive and 
pedagogic recommendations of raison d'etat, taken from Itahan 
literature or fiom antiquity In the German State at this time there was 
a contmual fumbhng and wavenng between desuabkactmtjes and real 
activities They weie expressing one of its most powerful and effective 
prmciples when they favoured the prohibition of the prmciple of 
primogemture and yet argued that the partition of national territory 
amongst the sons of the ruler was an offence agamst laisonj'itatf 
or when they made the royal marriage contract subject to the demands 
of State advantage and yet urged the ruler not to leave the more 
important decisions to the State council, but rather decide them accord- 
mg to his own personal judgment The cabmet government, which 
they recommended at the same tune, and which later came to be 
realized by Frederick Wilham I m Prussia, was already being attempted 
to a certain extent at the time of the Great Elector Once agam Kessler 
put his finger very accurately on the important tendencies of the 
State m this age, when, as a very considerable means of augmenting 
power, he mentioned that of amalgamatmg several separate provmces 
and fiefs mto one unified whole, at the expense of the privileged nobles 
(p 333) 

State welfare before pnvate welfare, that was the hard kernel and the 
historically fruitful part of their doctrine Yet this State welfare did 
not embiace any finer and more spiritual cultural tasks, it lestncted 
Itself to the old tasks of looking after religion and law, and the new 
ones of securing power and fostering the national economy The idea 
of the bonum publicum still had about it somethmg ngid and abstract, 
somethmg which stood apart from the real life of the people It could 
scarcely be otherwise so long as this idea contmued to remam content 
with the limits set by creed and privilege — hmits which were being 
slackened, some consciously and some unconsciously, by the raison 
d’etat of the German terntonal rulers 

Thus the doctnne of laison d’etat corresponded to the most real 
tendencies of contemporary German State life We have already re- 
marked that, for this very reason, it aroused violent opposition and 
provoked indignation and painful feehngs of every kmd The most 
remarkable opposition was certainly that which came, not from the 

^ Both pieces of advice are to be found, e g in Sprenger, Bonus prmceps, pp 58 £f , 
although he (as shown above, p 135) was not of an absolutist point of viesv 

“ Cf Chr Besold’s Pohttcorum hbii duo, 1618, p 714 ad arcana successivl regni 
refero, quod pnncipatus mmime dividendus est 
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camp of the old vital forces, but from the camp of the new forces that 
were now rising, from the Age of Enhghtenment which was now gradu- 
ally termmating After the Thirty Years Wai one could already hear the 
first voices of that despairing criticism which, to this very day, is stih 
levelled by humamtanan and pacifist world-citizens at the exercise of 
raison d’itat Amos Comenius, who, although not a German, was stiU 
very close to German cultuial hfe, passed judgment on raison d’itat 
from the pomt of view of his new, purely human ideal of hfe, which 
completely ignored everythmg pertainmg to the State ‘It means the 
arbitrary nght to do anythmg which will further one’s own advantage, 
without paying any attention' to promises and agreements which are 
opposed to it If once one allows it, then all fidehty and behef among 
men are at an end It will no longer be right that rules, but power or 
cunning ’ ^ 

Nor were the German people themselves at all pleased with the new 
raison d’etat The theorists who were deahng with it, and trying to 
cleanse it from the stigma of Machiavelhsm, only reached the social 
stratum of Germany that was educated and looked up towards the 
courts The popular feehng which had no desire to beheve in such a 
purified form of laison d’etat took refuge in satirical hteiatuie Amongst 
the most impressive pieces by which Gustav Freytag, in Bilder aus dei 
deutschen Vergangenheit, showed the woes of the German people in the 
seventeenth century and its hfelessness and rigidity after the Thirty 
Years War, is the cuttmg satire on Ratio status of 1666, which he 
reprinted ® In this a young and promismg counsellor of the ruler is taken 
into the secret chambers where the arcana status are to be found the 
cloaks of State, masks of State, spectacles of State, eye dust, etc., which 
are used in the work Cloaks of State, beautifully trimmed on the out- 
side but shabby on the inside, with names hke salus populi, bonum 
publicum, conservatio religionis, etc , are used when one goes to meet 
the representatives of the people, when one wishes to make the subjects 
agree to pay subsidies, or when, under the pretext of a false doctrme, 
one wants to dnve someone out of house and home One completely 
threadbare cloak, which is in daily use, is called Intentio, good inten- 
tions, this IS worn, when one is laying new insupportable burdens on the 
subjects, impoverishing them with forced labour, or inaugurating un- 
necessary wars With the various spectacles of State, midges can be 
made into elephants, or httle kindnesses on the part of the luler can be 

^ Umtm necessanum, 1668 (edition of 1724, p 163 f ), cf Lange, Histoire de 
rtnlemationalisme, 1, 1919, p 487 f 

* For this (vol 3, eh T) he used the work Idolum pnncipum, etc , 1678, which 
according to Kunkel’s view however is only a shortened reproduction of the hook, 
Alamodischer Politicm, etc , Hamburg, 1666 The example of Boccahni is obvious 
Other sraular satires are dealt with by Kunkel 
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made into supreme acts of mercy. There is an iron instrument with 
which the ruler can enlarge the gullets of his counsellors, so that they 
can swallow great pumpkins Finally, a ball of knotted wire, furmshed 
with sharp needles and heated by a fire within, so that it draws tears 
from the eyes of the beholder, represents the Prmcipe of Machiavelh 
The ruler is keeping this m hand too pw secreto politico, but so far he 
has not yet used it, for his subjects are docile and he does not wish to 
pollute his name pubhcly Then naturally too, the counsellors them- 
selves aie usmg their own private ratio status for enriclung themselves 
quite shamelessly One of them actually proposes that the cohabitation 
of marned couples should be taxed, in order to raise money for the 
miles perpetuus 

Who would venture, on the basis of this ferocious caricature, to judge 
the true character of the statecraft of German rulers of the time? But 
neither is it represented in its entirety by the polished doctrme of the 
theorists Both together indicate the two extremes, within which the real 
hfe of the German terntonal State, as we know it from its acts, moved 
to and fro The moral justification of its activity, which was disputed 
by some contemporaries (especially by those whom it disturbed in the 
enjoyment of their privileges), has on the whole been restored to it by 
modem research It did not lose ground, but slowly gamed it m the 
hfe of the German States, and the work done towards forming the 
States in the later seventeenth century constitutes a prehminary stage 
m the nse of the German spirit which took place in the eighteenth cen- 
tury But the ethical analyses, to which all action prompted by raison 
d'itat IS always and everywhere being subjected, were particularly 
plentiful just at this time, for there was now growing up for the first 
time a class of officials with feelmgs of devotion towards the State, whilst 
the tasks of acqumng power both within and without the State (tasks 
which fell to these officials) were mcreasmg very much more swiftly 
But the doctnne of raison d'itat also played its part in the education of 
the feelings of these officials towards the State 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
BEST INTEREST OF THE STATE IN FRANCE 
AT THE TIME OF RICHELIEU 


(1) THE BEGINNINGS AND THE DISCOURS OF 1624 

N ot only the modern State but also the spirit of modem his- 
torical research has become imbued with the doctrine of taison 
d’etat It has produced, m the doctnne of the Best Interest of 
the State (a separate branch winch developed out of it), an important 
basic element of modern historicism We have already considered the 
approaches to this doctrine, namely in Boccalini and Campanella We 
must now turn back still further to more general considerations of the 
problem and to the starting point of the whole movement, that is to say, 
to Machiavelh 

The doctrine of raison d’itaU as developed since the time of Botero, 
remamed as we have seen still firmly within the boundaries of the 
General Theory of the State This latter theory, after the pattern of 
Anstotle, studied the nature of the separate forms of the State, but at the 
same time assessed (by standards valid for all time) the different in- 
dividual forms actually exempbfied by existing States In the last resort 
this theory concentrated on the inquiry as to the best possible kind of 
State As against this, the doctrine of the Best Interest of the State 
did not concern itself at all with the question of what was the best 
possible kind of State, but only with contemporary States as they 
existed individually in the present moment of time But these States 
were exammed mmutely by the theory, to find out how they were hkely 
to behave and what was to be expected from them in the future This 
investigation could only be successful if one could discover the special 
law which determined the mode of behaviour of each separate State, 
and thus firmly estabhsh what was permanent and ever-recurring m the 
dazzling variaUon of its pohtical actions. It was therefore fundamentally 
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the kind of purely practical inquiry which occupies a chess-player, or 
anyone who watches a game of chess with interest in order to learn 
something from it for himself The particular mterests of one’s own 
State drove one on to understand the special and constant Laws of 
Motion govemmg the foreign States, so that one should be able to 
adapt oneself accordmgly. By a retrospective survey one quickly learnt 
to understand even one’s own best interest more profoundly, and one 
was also enabled to raise the sense of what was m one’s own best 
mterest from a level of naive mstinct and unregulated desire to a level of 
reflective consciousness and clarified rational vohtion While seebng 
to estimate the mner motives of rivals, one also grew more used to 
calculatmg the rules govemmg one’s own actions and to applymg these 
rules m a more direct fashion, less troubled by the passions and by 
momentary impulses. In this way it became possible for national be- 
haviour to turn mto a real pohtical science. ITns tendency towards the 
development of an actual and teachable pohtical saence could then 
indeed lead back to the method of that General Doctrine of the State 
which sought the unhistoncal Ideal of the best possible State One could 
as a result also mqmre which was the best pohtical science and, from 
the mass of accounts of mdividual experience and rules of conduct in 
pohtical action, assemble what was most useful into a canon of pre- 
scriptions, a text-book of political science, which could be employed by 
any State In earher years, m the sixteenth and the begmmng of the 
seventeenth centuries, this tendency was stronger than m later years, 
and the reason for this is perfectly clear The empmcal sense which 
was awakemng in modem man was still restncted and tmged with the 
old dogmatic spirit For this reason the new experimental material of 
pohtical behaviour was itself still conceived to begin with m strongly 
dogmatic and schematic terms So, from the standpoint of a historian 
of human thought, there is the greatest fascination in observmg how 
the general theory of pohtical science gradually yielded before the 
doctrme of the best mterests of particular States 
It was mdeed just as difficult then as now to separate clearly the work 
done towards the two doctnnes, and it was equally the case that the 
validity of one doctrine in no way excluded that of the other It was 
perfectly possible to imagme a general doctrme of statecraft, which 
would be founded on the most exact appreciation of all the individual 
differences between them, and which would yet seek out the permanent 
element amongst what was changeable, and the umversal element 
amongst what was mdividual And, looking at it the other way round, 
it would also be bound to happen that a study of the particular interests 
of States would lead on as a matter of course to the problem of how 
the umversal element m them was related to the mdmdual, and the 
permanent to the changeable In this connection there was also a 
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danger, particularly in the earher period, of premature generalization 
and excessive simplification of thmgs But the aims which were being 
pursued did to a certain extent ofier a protection against this danger 
If, for example, one sought to recognize the constant interests m an 
individual State, then one had to be on one’s guard agamst makmg 
them too constant and too ngid, if one was not to atone for one’s error 
in practice In this matter, any excessive hypothesizmg threatened to 
become a source of error, which would lead to a false estimate of one’s 
rival, and thus also to a false attitude towards him on one’s own part 
The customary conception of history at this period, being steeped in 
the humanistic view of antiqmty, looked on the ancient traditional 
ideas as being permanently vahd prototypes even of the modern State 
activity, It believed m the eternal cycle and m the repetition of every- 
thing human, and thus it tried to see in everythmg individual, everythmg 
of a new or peculiar kind which it encountered in histoncal life, only 
examples of something umversally typical Whereas it was possible for 
an observation of foreign States, which was earned out m pursuit of 
practical aims, to get very much closer to the mdividual element m those 
States (for the very reason that it always had a contmual fresh supply 
of expenence to draw from), without however oimttmg to notice what- 
ever typical element there was present It was true, of course, that this 
mode of perception, which was brought to fruition under the stimulus 
of self-interest and expenence, had its own hmitations and stumbhng- 
blocks Just as it had all the advantages, so it had all the weaknesses, of 
an exclusively empirical and utihtanan approach to thmgs It tended to 
break off at the pomt where further practical results were no longer 
forthcoming, and consequently it did not always feel the need to connect 
together and organize systematically the mdividual charactenstics 
which had been well and freshly observed As a result of this, it also 
failed to reach the same degree of real mteUectual and formal perfection 
as the general doctrine of the State Moreover it was by nature ten- 
dentious when it came to be used directly m the service of a particular 
State, and to a certam extent it had even to be propagandist m its effect 
It obviously happened then that the motives of one’s opponent were 
not only exposed quite without sympathy, but were even blackened and 
cancatured, whilst one’s own motives were partly veiled and partly 
idealized. But this veihng and touchmg-up is quite easy to remove 
from the pictures which are presented to us here Frequently, too, 
they constitute involuntary self-confessions So they do not really 
impair the value which this mode of observation, conducted by clever 
men, possessed for the pohtical and intellectual development of those 
times, or indeed the value which it still has today for the historical 
understanding of State activity 

It was the diplomat, sendmg m his reports, who was the acknowledged 
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discoverer of the theory of the interests of States If he was one of those 
who took his work more senously, he could not rest content with 
merely reportmg what had occurred and what had been achieved, with 
sketching the characters of people and collecting statistical material 
about the forces of the foreign State, he also found hunself compelled 
to try and bring events, plans and the possibihties at any particular time, 
over one common denominator So it is that the begmmngs of the new 
doctnne reach back to the begmmngs of modern diplomacy — to what 
was for it the classic penod of Machiavelh Here too, once agam, the 
Renaissance reveals itself as the native soil from which the modem spmt 
grew 

It IS impossible to exaggerate the energy and acuteness with which 
Machiavelh strove to discern the hidden sprmgs m the pohtical mech- 
amsm, and bring to hght the strongest and pnncipal motives of the 
agents But the agents, into whose hearts he knew how to gaze, were 
for the most part not yet State personahties, rather, they were the per- 
sonalities of people who held a siato in their hands, and for him the 
chief meaning of stato still practically amounted to ‘power-apparatus’ 
In spite of the profound insight which he had already achieved into the 
inner structure of the State and also, by means of his doctnne of virtu, 
into the connection between mner national vitahty and outward pohtical 
power, he still permitted this background and the presuppositions that 
lay behind the operations of power-policy to fade out of the picture, 
when he came to try and calculate directly these operations themselves, 
he contented himself then with the easier task (which was also more 
attractive to him) of judging what was expedient in the actions of the 
individual statesman This was one limitation of his perception, and the 
other hmitation (closely connected with it) was that he, in accordance 
with his didactic tendency, really only wanted to bring out what was 
typical and general in all pohtical conduct that he wanted to establish 
certam rules, definite maxims easily mteUigible and apphcable, for every 
ruler and for every conceivable mstance m the dazzhng kaleidoscope of 
the pohtical world, and this also led to the result that he remained 
firmly under the influence of that view of history which held that every- 
thing human repeated itself For posterity however, what he presented 
with this kind of generalizing and didactic intention, very often takes on 
all the fascmation of a genumely historical view which fuses together 
inseparably and mtuitively both the individual and the typical elements 
Altogether then the remarkable power of attraction which Machiavelli 
exerts on thmkmg men today rests on the fact that his thoughts often 
contam some concealed dnving-force which leads on beyond them- 
selves, m such a way that he frequently offers much more than he is 
directly mtendmg to offer. It is thus possible too for Machiavelh to 
work out, with the greatest significance and clarity, the fixed interests 
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of States With a masterly brevity and precision he characterized the 
umon of common pohtical interests which was possessed (and of neces- 
sity) by the pentarchy of the five larger Itahan States in the face of the 
invasion of Charles Vm Questi potentati avevano ad avere due cure 
prmcipali I'una, che un forestiero non entrasse in Italia per I’armi, I’altra, 
che nessuno di loro occupasse piit Stato (Principe, ch 11) One realizes 
at once, without it bemg expressed, how short-hved this system would 
be, the certamty that it would collapse completely, once it was broken 
in one place ^ 

Most of all, one also feels very strongly here the directly tragic ex- 
perience which was to offer a source of perception The coUapse of the 
Itahan Pentarchy, and the consequent inevitable entanglement, re- 
arrangement and subordmation of all pohtical mterests of the Itahan 
States within the European power relationships, continually forced the 
Itahan statesman to study with equal attention both very wide and very 
narrow relationships There came mto being the art of observation 
exemplified by the Venetian Relations This method did mdeed always 
show a preference for the bare particulars with which one was used to 
deahng m Vemce, and it scarcely ever rose to a more umversal and 
constructive outlook But it did tacitly presuppose (as has been said) 
that ‘the movements of pohtics proceeded from the deep-rooted vital 
forces of States’, and after the middle of the sixteenth century, it did 
succeed in arnving at a clearer formulation of the perception that the 
supra-personal interessi di stato governed the conduct of individual 
States, umtmg one, and disumtmg another * This method of observation 
mvolved the view (also accepted by MachiaveUi) that every particular 
mteresse di stato proceeded from what, since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, had been called ragione di stato, that is to say, from the general 
rule that every State is impelled by the egoism of its own profit and 
advantage, and ruthlessly silences every other motive— though at the 
same time an essential assumption is tacitly made, that this ragione di 
stato must always refer solely to what is deliberately and rationally seen 
to be advantageous, quite purified of any merely mstmctive greed One 
can only begm to believe m the favour of a ruler, if it is supported by 
ragione di stato One recognizes the fact that a Pope, for instance, may 
on some occasion find himself unable to choose between affetto d’amore 
and ragione di stato; but one can never feel any doubt that, ‘whether on 

' Cf also E W Mayer, MachiaveUis Geschichtsauffassung imd sein Begriff vii tu, 
p 37, on Machiavelh’s ability to take up diSFerent political points of view Reference 
may also be made to Vetton’s letter to MachiaveUi of lath July 1513 {Leitere 
famdtwl di M ed AJvisi), in which he tried to discover and define the particular 
mterests of aU the powers operating m Italy at that tune 

* Andreas, Die venezianischen Relationen imd ihr VeihdUnis zur Kidtiir der Renais- 
sance, pp 58 ff It also contains evidence for what foUows According to his findings, 
the slogan of ragione di stato first appeared there m 1567 
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grounds of reason or necessity’, two States which are made dependent 
on each other by their mterests will remain bound together, even if 
there should be a complete lack of mutual sympathy It was also recog- 
nized further, that the play of these mterests had at the same time both 
a constant and a changeable aspect, if for instance one understood the 
pohcy of the Duke of Savoy, which, though changeable from day to day 
m its friendships, still endeavoured for that very reason di governarsi 
con pi opria regola di stato in tutte le cose 
But the purpose of the Relations, which were only mtended to give 
mformation from time to time about the particular situation m a 
particular mdividual country, put a certam restriction on these fruitful 
speculations The Relations could not nse to the level of an aU-embrac- 
mg systematic investigation of these State interests (the existence of 
which was quite generally assumed), far less therefore to the level of a 
composite picture of their European inter-relations 
So far as we can see, the first attempt to give such a picture was made 
m France at the time of Richeheu 
With this event, the empincal spirit of the new penod advanced to a 
new stage And the growing mterest directed towards understanding 
m a umversal and comprehensive fashion the particular motive forces 
of mdividual States gave an mdication that these motive forces them- 
selves had begun to pass on to a higher stage of their development, that 
they had begun to differentiate themselves more strongly one from an- 
other and that each had begun to shape out its own special and national 
existence — one of the most important turmng-pomts in the modern 
development of the State 

One can readily understand that it was not in Italy, the classic native 
land of modem statecraft, but on the contrary in France, that the new 
feehng arose, Italy provided the pohtical thinker with the choicest 
material for observation m the form of small States and petty despots, 
who were accustomed to keepmg then heads above water only by 
exercismg a masterly techmcal sM in the matter of spymg out and 
making use of human passions and weaknesses Hence arose the ten- 
dency to produce general recipe-books of arcana impeni, a kind of 
psychology for practical use in pohtics 
In spite of all the interest shown m the pohcy and governmental 
methods of the existing great powers, there was a complete absence 
of the impulse (which can only be aroused by a participation in the 
misfortune and destmy of a great State) to rise above the mere apphca- 
tion of human knowledge, and to comprehend, not only the subjective 
aspect of statecraft, but also the objective inter-connections of State 
activity But in France people had been forced out of this petty pre- 
occupation with self-interest by the bitter experiences of the Huguenot 
Wars It was, in fact, just this profound religious and pohtical division 
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of the nation that brought pohtical thought to fruition and impelled it 
to seek out a new intellectual and spmtual cohesive force for a State 
threatened with dissolution As we have already seen, a cohesive force 
of this land on a grand scale was provided by Bodin’s doctrine of the 
sovereignty and centrahzation of State authority And another such 
cohesive force, too, would be the recognition of the true collective 
interest of the whole of France, which was at piesent obscured by the 
fanaticism of the opposmg parties The problem of the division of creed 
led directly on to the supreme pohtical problem of French power and 
independence in Europe, for the ruthless struggle over the old Church 
could not fail to dnve the State mto the arms of Spam and to lead to the 
abandonment of aU those power-aims which could only be achieved 
by strugghng against Spam After 1562 there aiose the party of the 
Pohtiques who recognized this fact, and who at once concentrated all 
their energies on estabhshmg once more a real peace by grantmg tolera- 
tion to the Huguenots, and then they also went on (and m this they 
quickly found themselves at one with the Huguenots) to take 'up a 
pohtical front agamst Spam The fact that the modem idea of toleration 
is founded on reahstic policy appears very clearly here The true mterest 
of France made it imperative to exercise toleration, m order to keep the 
State free from foreign influence and to enable its strength to be de- 
ployed abroad 

These ideas of the Pohtiques (which have been described, somewhat 
erroneously, as ‘the flrst signs of Chauvimsm’ i) continued to shine 
nght through the foUowmg decades hke a guidmg star above the 
thunder-clouds of the Civil War They came to be reahzed m the 
monarchy and m the system of Henry IV His death once more threw 
France ofif the path of a rational pohcy of interest But the tradition of 
the Pohtiques remamed alive, and re-awoke at the very moment when 
France was preparing once more to take up the work which had been 
begun by Henry IV but interrupted by his death, and to enter the lists 
against Spam At the beginmng of the 1620’s, thmkmg pohticians m 
France were pamfuUy conscious of the loss m European power which 
their country had suffered owing to the internal chaos of the regency 
and on account of the weak attitude of the Queen-Regent Maria and 
the first advisers of Louis XIII towards Spam Spam was about to 
stnke at the land-routes, which led from Milan by way of the Valtelhne, 
over the Passes of the Orisons, and across the Austrian countryside 
on the Upper Rhine Together with the Emperor, Spam dominated 
Western Germany, and also donunated (it was generally assumed) 
imperial pohcy, with the result that sooner or later Spam might become 
permanently established on the terntory of the Upper Rhine, and the 

2 « Poittiques au lendemam de la Saint-Barthilemy, 1892 , 
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Republic of the Netherlands roight be completely overthrown Simul- 
taneously, smce the summer of 1623, negotiations had been gomg on 
for a marriage between Charles, the heir to the English throne, and a 
Spamsh infanta, which might very possibly lead to England becoming 
tied to the Spamsh system for some considerable time to come It cei- 
tamly seemed high time that France tore herself free from these clutches, 
and just as Henry IV had succeeded formerly, by means of an mternal 
pacification of the parties, m deploying abroad once agam the strength 
of his country, so also it now appeared that with the Peace of Mont- 
peUier, which the government concluded m 1622 with the Huguenot 
rebels, the mternal split had been resolved once more, and the pos- 
sibihty was created for a new deployment of power abroad 

It was m this situation that there appeared the book entitled Discours 
des Princes et Estats de la Christienti plus considerables d la France, 
selon leurs dtverses qualitez et conditions 

It exists in two editions, the first of which appeared towards the turn 
of the years 1623-4, and the second (an edition which expanded the 
book in some places and shortened it in others) can be dated pretty ex- 
actly as havmg appeared at the end of March or beginning of April 1 624 ^ 
— ^that IS to say, shortly before Richelieu began to take part m the 
counsels of the Kmg, which occurred on 24th April 1624 The author- 
ship has been ascribed to no less important a person than Father 

^ The first edition is repnnted id the collection Le Mercure d’Esiat ou Recueil de 
divers discours d'Estat, 1635, pp 293 to 400, and hence mentioned briefly m con- 
nection with his subject by Kaeber, Die Idee des europdischen Gleichgemchts in der 
publizistischen Liteiatur vom 16 bis zur Mitte des 18 Jahrhunderts (1901) Kaeber 
errs in datmg the book as 1620 or 1622 A more certain terminus post quern is obtained 
from the mention of the election of Pope Urban VUI, which took place m August 
1623 Moreover the negotiations for the Enghsh-Spamsh marriage are mentioned as 
being still m the balance, but already beginmng to bieak down In fact the negotia- 
tions had almost collapsed when at the beginmng of October 1623 the Prmce of 
Wales came back to England from Madnd A terminus ante quern may perhaps be 
deduced from the manner m which mention is made on p 345 of the discussions on 
the Valtellme question which took place m Rome m 1623-4 The author is apparently 
stUl unaware of the unfavourable turn (for France) which the negotiations took after 
the begmnmg of March 1624, on account of the concessions made mdependently 
by the French Ambassador Sillery (Zeller, Richelieu et les mmistres de Louis XIII, 
1621-4, p 272) —The second edition is prmted m the Mercure franfois X (1625), 
pp 16-94, and mentioned as havmg appeared at the begmnmg of 1624 Here it says 
(m a longer note on the German relationships) on p 61, that the Duke of Bavaria 
was mvested ‘13 months ago’ with the electoral digmty of the Palatmate The m- 
vestiture took place on the 25th February 1623 Moreover m this edition the author 
IS m the greatest anxiety about the outcome of the negotiations for the English- 
Spamsh marriage Thus he is not yet aware of the de&itive breaking off of the 
negotiations by England, which was announced at the begmnmg of April 1624 
(Ranke, Eng! Geschwhte, 2, 159) A second prmtmg of the second edition is to be 
found m the Recueil de quelques discours politiques, esents sur diveises occurences des 
affaires et Guerres Estiangeres depais qulnze ans en ga 1632, pp 161 ff. 
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Joseph, Richelieu’s intimate fnend and assistant, ^ though up to the 
present it has not been proved that there is anything more than a pos- 
sibility that he might have been the author It is certam, however, that 
the author of the book was a man of first-rate pohtical trainmg and wide 
information, and it is also certain that his work was more or less closely 
connected with the ascending fortunes of Richeheu It belongs to a 
whole group of pamphlets, which appeared durmg those years, and m 
which the French nationahst ideas of the former Politiques, the ‘good 
Frenchmen’ (as they now called themselves), came to life once more 
in the form of a reaction against the Spanish-Cathohc line taken by 
Luynes Durmg those same weeks m which the work must have origm- 
ated, Father Joseph was actually hvmg with Richeheu, and Richeheu 
himself was strugghng hard to win the Kmg over to a policy of glory and 
grandeur, and combat the weak pohcy of the existing mimster, m ordei 
thereby to pave his own way to the mimstry ® Other possibilities, 
however, must be considered, besides that of Richeheu’s circle The 

^ Dedouvres, Le pire Joseph PoUnnste (1623-6 (1895)), m his very industrious hut 
dilettante book, has tried to attribute to Father Joseph the authorship of a whole 
series of anonymous pamphlets in this year, mcludmg our Discours (which he was 
only fanuhar with in the second edition) But his methods are sharply opposed by 
two such eminent scholars as Fagniez, the biographer of Father Joseph, and 
KUkelhaus (in the Revue des questions histonques, 60, 442 fF, Histor Zeitschnft, 
79, 327 ff ) In actual fact, a large part of the arguments adduced by Dedouvres for 
Father Joseph’s authorship of the Discoiirs are of an extremely vague and uncertain 
character But the similanUes of style and language, which Dedouvres shows between 
the Discours and the undoubted wntmgs of Father Joseph, demand some respect 
Certaii% this does not amount to any overwhelmmg proof Dedouvres rehes on the 
close affimty between the Discours and a Mimoire of Father Joseph’s of 1617, which 
Fagmez, Le pire Joseph et Richelieu, 2, 467 ff , has published This aflBnity has been 
completely demed by Fagmez {Rev des quest hist , 60, 479) There is mdeed no 
affimty of thought and content, but a very stiff and at the same time expressive style 
IS common to both works Of course, one can say this about many other products of 
French hterature at this time — On the other hand, it could be adduced against the 
authorship of Father Joseph, that the judgments m the Ttirciade of Father Joseph 
(quoted by Dedouvres himself on 1, 61 f) about the friends and opponents of the 
House of Hapsburg show a Catholic tmge which is completely lackmg from the 
conesponding judgments m the Discours But this could m any case be explamed by 
reference to the situation and the political aims — One might perhaps also considei 
whether the Discours could have been wntten by Fancan, the zealous publicist who 
assisted Richeheu But the character of the wntmg is quite different from what one 
knows of Fancan’s. Fancan specialized m German relations, whereas these are only 
treated quite summarily m the first edition of our work, and the second edition only 
says quite common-place thmgs about them Moreover the book is entirely lacking 
m the parfum de huguenoterie, which Hanotaux ^Richelieu, 2, 2, 468) has described as 
characteristic of all Fancan’s wntmgs And finally it is not mentioned m the hst of 
Fawn’s wntmgs which have been treated by KUkelhaus [Histor Vierteljahrschrift, 

• Report of the Venetian Ambassador, of 28th Nov 1623, in Zeller, loc cit, 
267, cf Dedouvres, 45 
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author might also have been in close touch with the Conii6table Les- 
diguikes; for this former Protestant (who had negotiated the Peace of 
Montpelher) was also strongly in favour of taking up again the pohcy 
of Henry IV, and particularly advocated (just as the author of our 
book did) a struggle for the Valtelhne and a closer umon with the Itahan 
rulers ’• 

This IS not the place, however, to deal with the contemporary sig- 
nificance of the book for French pohcy at the tune, and we must pass 
on We shall only use it to show how the vital unpulses in the sphere of 
the European States were reflected m contemporary minds, and what 
It was capable of offering towards a deeper historical and pohtical 
understandmg 

What it had to offer was considerable, and is m no way unpaired by 
the shortcormngs in the form of the work The ponderous diction may 
be excused on account of the existing state of French prose, and m any 
case, m the matter of flexibility, it still surpasses the style of German 
pohtical writmgs of the time Though copiously sprinkled with his- 
toncal facts and allusions, it never becomes bogged down among crude 
matters of fact and antiquarian detail, on the contrary, it gathers all 
the histoncal threads tightly together m the service of the immediate 
pohtical aim. Historical knowledge is, for the author, a prerequisite 
of all pohtical tliought and action ‘The best advice one can give in 
matters of State’, thus it begins, ‘is based on special knowledge of the 
State itself ’ One must know what the State is m itself and what relation 
it bears to other States, how it is governed, what the relationship is 
between ruler and subjects, and how it behaves with reference to foreign 
countries For there exists — and here speaks the bitter experience of 
half a century of French history — a necessary and inevitable correlation 
between internal and external affairs, good as well as bad, and the 
shghtest disorder within the State has its effect on the conduct of foreign 
powers towards it, whereas every mtemal gam in strength leads on at 
once to the task of repairing the damage which has taken place in the 
outward situation of the State during its convulsions and sicknesses 
For, since all rulers in the world are only guided by their own interests, 
and their impulse to action comes from the fortune or misfortune of 
their neighbours,^ who can doubt that a sovereign, who is weak and 
not respected by his subjects, will be considered by his neighbours and 
alhes to be of less importance than a ruler who enjoys obedience and 

1 LesdiguiJ:res stayed chiefly at the Court during the year 1623, and worked for his 
pohcy there Moreover Lesdiguiferes’ favounte project at that time — ^namely, that of 
joining Savoy m the conquest of Genoa— is hinted at m the Discours {Recuell, 
p 314) Cf Dufuyard, Lesidgmhes, pp 527 and 532 ff 

’ Puisqtie ce qii'il y a de Princes au monde, m segouveine que par les interests et 
ne se meat qu’an bransle de la bonne on maavatse fortune des autres 
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fear in his own country’ In the last troubled times of King Hemy HI, 
France found herself being treated quite badly by old alhes and friends, 
whereas immediately after Henry IV’s mtemal victory almost all the 
European powers, with the exception of the House of Austria, drew 
closer to France, in order that by umtmg themselves with her they 
could re-estabhsh the balance of power agamst Austria The French 
body politic was, by the mercy of God, qmte sound, and so now once 
more, after a happy settlement of the internal confusion, the tune had 
come to take up one’s position agam m the face of the foreign powers 
And It was worth studying these foreign powers now, in order to know 
what there was to be hoped or feared from each of them 
The States of Europe were to be viewed and depicted, then, solely 
from the pomt of view of the special interests of Fiance, and Europe 
alone was to constitute the range of vision For this reason, therefore, 
the author specifically refused to consider the Spamsh sphere of power 
beyond the seas This also shows, what can still be observed in all 
attempts of this kmd, namely that the practical pohtical aun was always 
bound to narrow down the field of view In return for this, the pohtical 
aim sharpened one’s perception for the business of distinguis hin g all 
the pecuhar phenomena inside the field of vision One or two examples 
will be enough to show this 


Fust and foremost, a very significant and clear picture is given of 
the Spanish power in Europe its various mam and suboidmate spheres. 
Its resources, and its prmciples and methods of government Then, 
with a general survey of its geographical disposition throughout 
Southern and Western Europe, we are shown how it is hnked together 
m the form of a chain and joins hands with the German and East 
European possessions of the House of Hapsburg, so that it threatens to 
encircle all the States lymg m between Its immediate appearance is 
that of a still unfinished system of waterways, whose aim it must be to 
clear out of the way aU those obstacles to union which he in between, 
then, particularly, it becomes obvious why the Valtelhne is important’ 
comme une galena et un chemm aise entre las montagnes pour passer da 
I’me a V autre From this composite picture one gets a distinct idea of 
the mam territory of Spam, entrenched behmd its Pyrenean rampart 
which seems to have been created by nature as if for an exalted type of 
fortifi^tion, dommatmg everythmg around (comme un cavalier eslevi 
pour lui commander); a picture of a land complete and at umty with 
Itself ever smee the Grandees had lost then political power a hundred 
y^ before, of a country which is underpopulated and yet capable 
of exertmg immense strength m order to keep neighbourmg countries 
under its yoke The different methods of ruling these neighbounng 
coun nes are very subtly dealt with It is true that throughout all these 
countnes there are strongholds Md hy Spamsh garnsons, and that the 
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higher posts are filled by officials who are Spanish or hold Spanish 
views, but the mode of rule m Naples is remarkably different from that 
m Sicily, and that m Mdan is different again The population of Naples, 
indeed, is just as mflammahle and easily excited as that of Sicily, but 
Naples, so full of turbulence and the love of change, has to be stnctly 
disciphned by the Spamsh yoke (the only one perhaps, m the experi- 
ence of history, which has been capable of doing this), and so there 
a forced obedience is the most that can be achieved, whereas in Sicily 
(which had formerly submitted of its own accord to the Spamsh crown) 
one can count on a voluntary obedience, and it is therefore possible to 
reduce the pressure and respect the old freedoms and privileges, m 
order not to imtate a people so difficult to propitiate once they are 
aroused In Mdan one adopts a middle way between these two methods, 
because the Lombards are somewhat heavy and crude, and therefore 
easier to keep m order Mdan is at the same time the key to ah the other 
Spamsh lands, the assembly porat for its armies destined for Germany, 
Tranche Comte and Flanders, more easily accessible to Spain than 
Naples on account of the harbour of Genoa; and then again, although 
basically Genoa shares the common Itahan hatred of Spam, Genoa’s 
function as Spamsh banker ensures that her interests are bound up 
with those of Spain But for Mdan, Spam could not hold Naples As a 
startmg-pomt for her struggles to extend her territonal possessions, 
Spam very wisely did not choose Naples (where she would have come 
into conflict with the Holy See), but mstead Milan, where step by step 
she acquired Monaco, Fmale, Piombmo, etc And even if Mdan should 
he under the hostde glances of Vemce and Savoy, yet m exchange the 
Spamards could enjoy the favour of other neighbours of Mdan, namely 
Genoa and the five Cathohc cantons of Switzerland, and so now 
Spam could strive to estabhsh herself permanently m the Valtelhne 
and the Grisons, m order to achieve union with Germany and Austna 
across seas and mountains 

The author has a special gemus for, so to speak, classifying what 
is individual he first conceives the whole of a complex phenomenon in 
terms of those characteristics which are common to it and run right 
through it, and then proceeds to illuminate the differences and parti- 
cularities contained m it nght down to the very innermost recesses, but 
then he always returns once agam to the total impression and to the 
lessons which are to be drawn from it Thus the States of non-Spanish 
Italy present themselves to him first and foremost in the shape of a 
umty, held together by a common hatred of the Spamsh yoke and by a 
common fear of Spamsh power At the same time, with appreciable 
objectivity, he also allows some vahdity to the Spanish argument that 
It was by virtue of Spamsh rule that Italy, previously riven by mter- 
necme struggles, first received the great boon of complete peace. And 
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honourably enough he does point out that even France would have 
been hated by the Itahans, if perhaps she had taken up the position held 
by Spam m Italy But France could now pluck the fruits of Spanish gi eat- 
ness, smce all those who were sufifenng from Spam would be seekmg 
a French alhance These agam were all behavmg diffeiently towards 
Spam, each accordmg to its special powers and pecuhanties The 
smallest— Mantua, Modena, Parma, Urbmo— were humblmg them- 
selves before Spam, and seeking to secure themselves agamst her as well 
as possible by means of a loyal attachment which was really unworthy 
of sovereign States Even the Grand Duke of Florence flattered the 
King of Spam, if only by the act of tummg his back on him and working 
agamst him Whereas Vemce and the Pope behaved differently, and 
each of these agam m his own way The Pope had the advantage of the 
respect which Spain had to pay him as the head of Chnstendom, so 
resolute did he seem to be agamst Spam, that he refused to allow even 
the most msignificant of the interests over which they quarrelled to 
be wrested from him Vemce, courageous and self-assured, did not 
mdeed defy Spam, but protected herself against the other by a wise 
pohcy and by secretly supportmg the enemies of Spam Savoy, who, to 
the great regret of the rest of Italy, had formerly taken the Spamsh side, 
was now just as much on the defensive agamst her This little country 
was specially important both for Spam and foi France, and was finding 
It difficult to stand well with both of them at the same time, she aroused 
the suspicion fiist of one, then of the other, and assiduously made use 
of this device in order to advance her mterests wheiever possible with 
everybody 

Then too the pictuies drawn of the power-methods and power-aims 
of the mdividual Itahan States are htde vignettes Especially Venice, 
that mstructress in Renaissance statecraft, must have mduced the 
pohtical portraitist to give of his best He is full of admiration for 
the excellent arrangement and prudent foundations of her domestic 
economy The Venetians can do as much with one thaler, as others can 
With two It is ‘no small secret’ of their successful rule on the mamland 
that they are able to lay upon their subjects a burden which is quite 
heavy, but yet is evenly distributed To judge the extent of their sea- 
power, one has to have seen their arsenal Better to say nothmg at all 
about It than next to nothmg — ^it offers sufficient evidence for the 
greatness of their courage and might And m actual fact the might of 
Vemce is not to be wondered at, for the city itself, in its marine 
situation, can never be conquered It was therefore possible, as had 
happened once already through the League of Cambrai, to take the 
Whole of the mamland territory, and still not strike at the heart of the 
State, so that it could always nse again afterwards and wm back what 
had been lost But although her power was great, Vemce always seemed 
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to be concerned only with maintaining that power, and not with in- 
creasmg it, and this was understandable when one considered the 
neighbours and opponents who hemmed her in. Spam by land and the 
Turks by sea — besides the Emperor and the Archdukes of Friuh and the 
Pope It was a bad thing to make war on the Pope, for one always had 
to give back agam what one had taken from him That was a pnnciple 
of practical pohtics founded on experience which could also be found m 
Machiavelli and Guicciardim, Botero, Boccahm and Campanella — 
Vemce was therefore ‘mal emomn6\ and had no hope of increasing her 
temtory She had already achieved a lot by not losing anything But m 
order to mamtam her position amongst such enemies Venice had to 
seek alhances for herself throughout the world, without regard for 
rehgious denommation Thus fifteen years previously she had, through 
the good offices of Henry IV, alhed herself with the Republic of the 
Netherlands, with whom m spite of the great distance, she was able to 
have intercourse by sea In the same way moreover with the Swiss 
cantons of Berne and Zurich, and with the Gnsons, and so too she 
sought an understandmg with the German Protestants, even with 
Bethlen Gabor himself, and valued friendship with France above 
anythmg else 

From this and similar descriptions all through the book, one reahzes 
that what the author is arnirng at is to explain the action of a delicate 
piece of clockwork, and, on the basis of the nature, the strength and the 
relative positionmg of its spnngs, to demonstrate the inevitably certam 
quahty of its oscillations It scarcely needs to be said, of course, that to 
the eyes of a modem historian much is still lacking That more profound 
insight, which behind the pohshed extenor of Venetian statecraft would 
detect the essential torpidity and aimlessness of this body pohtic, is not 
yet present All the attention is concentrated on the present and the 
immediate future, so far none is directed towards the more distant 
histoncal perspectives Since the purpose of the whole book is to incite 
the French government to make a struggle for the Valtellme, the rest of 
Europe is given disproportionate and less forcible treatment On the 
subject of the uncertain and fluid situation of Germany, for instance, the 
author has nothmg to say, for the reason that one must first wait and 
see what the outcome will be there ® He still has no idea of the signifi- 
cant part which the Scandmavian powers will play in the forthcoming 

^ Machiavelh, Pnncipe, ch 11, Guicciardini, Ricordi pot et civ , no 29 La chiesa 
non miiore mat, Botero, Della raglon dl stato, Bk II, capl dl pnidenza, Boccalmi, 
Bdancia politico 1, 7, Campanella, Monarchia mtionum (Amabde, Camp ne'castelli 
dl Napoli, etc , 2, 334) Sempre chi hd voliilo meet dl papa ha perdiito 

’ TTie second edition of the Dlscours does mdeed mclude a longer passage about 
Germany, but it is of a different character from the treatment of the other countnes 
and States Instead of giving mdividual charactenstics, it simply describes the con- 
temporary events of the German War from 1618 onwards The reason given for this 
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European crises But then again in what he has to say about the Nether- 
lands he shows a very lively sense of the compelling forces of history. 
By a fortunate instinct he emphasizes here for the first time the part 
which the Dutch will play in the system of European States By havmg 
provided a counterpoise for several decades against the greatness of 
Spam and Austna, they have earned the thanks of the whole of the rest 
of Chnstendom Their State, born and grown robust in the midst of 
storms and dangers, seems to the author to be the achievement of moral 
energies It was once true, he remarks, that this State was set up and 
held by the force of despair, but now it is mamtamed by the force of its 
own courage and abihties. But here agam one sees at the same time the 
limits of his insight For the very reason that m pohtics he is unaffected 
by any prejudice of creed, he is quite indifferent to the rehgious source 
of these energies, the pohtical effect of which make such a strong impres- 
sion on him He is all the more forcibly struck by the spectacle of the 
expansion of material power on the part of the Netherlands; by their 
mastery of the sea, which gives them everything m superfluity, although 
they grow nothing themselves, by the prospenty of them industry and 
commerce in wartime, where the noise of war is heard only on the frmge 
near the frontier, whilst the rest of the country contributes to the defence 
of the frontiers by its settled organization and taxes With an exemplary 
histoncal and pohtical msight he passed judgment on the most recent 
crisis m the internal hfe of the Repubhc, the struggle between Maunce 
of Nassau and Oldenbarneveldt He beheved that the constitution of the 
Netherlands was intended to ensure the freedom of the individual pro- 
vinces But that nevertheless they had, on grounds of raison d'itat, 
made a certam sacrifice in freedom, when they suppressed the Arrmman 
party by means of an encroachment (which was possibly illegal) by the 
federal State on the nghts of the provmcial States It was to the 
advantage of the tranquillity and welfare of these peoples that this 
should happen, although it bore harshly on individuals For they found 
they could not do without the Prince of Orange, who was their veiy 
sword and buckler, even though he, who had hitherto been only the 
commander of their armies, should now make himself almost a sovereign 
by overthrowing his enemies withm the State The harsh pohtical 
doctnne that necessity knows no law was also apphed by the author to 
yet another case The Dutch had now seized Emden and several of the 
forts built by Mansfeld, and had thus got East Friesia into their power — 
IS that, several years before, im dlscours d part sur le sujet de VEmpire et de ses 
Princes had appeared {Mercure franfois, 10, 60) This is perhaps a reference to the 
Piscours de VBnpire et des princes et estats d’AUemagne of November 1618, which is 
contained (see above, p 153 n) in the Recueil de quelques discours politiques, 1632, 
pp. 55 ff This does not necessarily mean that this discourse is attnbutable to the 
author of our Discows For why does he not refer to it already m the first edition, m 
order to account for his cursory treatment of Germany? 

IdO 
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excusables en ceste usurpation, puis que leur ennemi a sa faveur s’en 
fust empari 

After the Netheilands, which at that tune had reached the height of 
theix historical significance, the England of that penod, under James I, 
does not seem to be examined so closely m the description of the States 
with which France had to deal Nevertheless the author knows very well 
that England must m reality be assessed as the third power m Euiope 
after France and Spam, unassailable by virtue of her insular situation, 
powerful by sea, capable of making an attack herself and desirable as an 
ally for every othei State Henry VlII, he goes on, understood how to 
form a counterpoise agamst both the great powers strugghng together 
on the Continent, letting himself be feared and cajoled by both, and he 
knew how to carry this system through, even after he had broken with 
Rome And Ehzabeth contmued to show her power with the same 
decisiveness, through her, at first secret, and then finally open support of 
the rebelhon in the Netherlands, she had brought upon the Spamards 
the loss of a part of tlus country, and then after the great victory over 
the Armada she had earned the war right to the very coast of Spam and 
to the Indies, amant mieiix la guerre que la paix avec un si puissant 
ennemi Thus one can understand why, after the peace which was con- 
cluded with England m 1604, Spam eagerly strove to win for herself 
the friendship of this dangerous power — even if it was only in order to 
feel secure from her in the Netherlands 

We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of the book, nor would 
we rank the unknown author actually amongst the foremost pohtical 
and historical writeis of the century, though the book would not be 
unworthy of any of them The subtlety and acuteness shown in its 
depiction of the various related pohtical interests is shared by many a 
diplomat and pohtical writer amongst the Latm peoples We have 
before us here only a perfect example, out of a whole school, a whole 
tendency, of pohtical thought Many of his mdividual judgments 
betray the fact that he was famihar with the Itahan hterature of ragione 
di state But he raised himself above it m his attitude to thmgs by his 
treatment of Europe as a collective whole, and, so far as we can see, he 
was the first to attempt this The period itself did indeed exert an 
educative mfiuence towards thmkmg of Europe as a collective whole, 
for, besides the fact that the fate of the Netherlands (and consequently 
that of the whole of Western Europe) was still undecided, the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years War and the stirrings of a great new ambition on 
the part of France heralded the appearance of imminent crises m the 
fate of Central and Southern Europe, and the threads of all these 
problems were mextricably mtermingled In the course of the dramatic 
conflict, which was to decide the outcome of the rehgious wars and 
thereby also the spiritual future of Europe, there re-appeared once agam 
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that tendency towards pure power pohtics which had already flourished 
at the time of Machiavelh— but ennched this tune by an insight into 
wider and more comprehensive relationships, by a cleaier peiception 
of the connection between umly and order within the State and an 
external manifestation of power, by a developed sense of the significance 
of the really great and dommatmg powers, and (last but not least) by a 
conscious reaction against permittmg ecclesiastical and denommational 
considerations to obscure the simple mterests of power. In order to 
secure national unity at home and European alhes abroad, and thus 
prepare herself for Ae hard task of strugghng agamst Spain, Fiench 
realistic pohcy was obhged to proclaim a pohcy of ‘live and let hve’ m 
respect of the vanous creeds, France herself could reasonably expect 
that the Pope of the time. Urban VIII, who was jealous of Spam, would 
take up an understanding attitude m this matter It was the hope of the 
author, that France would be able to mediate between Pope and 
Protestants m such a way that the Cathohcs m the Valtelhne would be 
given that very same security to carry on their rehgion that the Pro- 
testants wanted for themselves and had so long pmed for Accordmgly 
he treated the Papacy too merely as a factor m the pohtics of Italy and 
of Europe m general, and with a cool matter-of-factness he inspected 
the poUtical consequences of its ecclesiastical authority For him (as for 
so many of his contemporaries) the word ‘Chnstendom’ has become 
watered down mto a conventional expression for the sphere of Cathohc 
and Germanic States, the only effective remnant it contains of the old 
doctrine of the respublica Christiana is that Turkey is excluded from the 
denotation Yet this may also have somethmg to do with the fact that 
the relationships in East Europe were less well known to him, and for 
the moment also mterested him less. 

It was not long before this mstnictive expenment by an unknown 
precursor of Richeheu’s pohcy received added strength from a person- 
ahty on whom history throws much hght This is one of the most 
sig^cant men in France at that time, his remarkable pohtical develop- 
ment not only increases the fascmation of the pamphlet, but allows us 
to enter much more deeply mto the contemporary statecraft and con- 
ception of history 


(2) DUKE HENRI DE ROHAN 

There is a pecuhar virtue in the pohtical writmgs of unpoitant statesmen 
in which they descnbe the experiences of their pohtical life The ordinary 
pohtical wnter, however well trained he may be in politics and history, 
however energetically he may try to influence affairs (or, indeed, even 
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succeed in influencing them), is nevertheless always bound to stand a 
httle apart from events without ever actually takmg part m them His 
political perceptions will necessarily lack a certain final element, a 
certam strength, such as can only be present when the pohtical reflections 
are permeated by the sum of an mdividual’s personal experiences, 
gamed in the course of responsible action, and by an mdividual’s 
memory of his own pamful endeavours and struggles The historian or 
political wnter may often comprehend the relationships more widely 
and deeply than the statesman who, though he has been trained in the 
school of personal action, also suffers from the limitations of personal 
action But the former will never be capable of giving his ideas the 
brazen rmg of a statesman’s personal experience This brazen sound 
echoes from Caesar’s Commentaries nght up to Bismarck’s Thoughts 
and Recollections If these are compared with the pohtical writmgs of 
even such a powerful mmd as Hemrich von Treitschke, it will perhaps 
be clearer what we mean 

One feels somewhat the same (though the instance is not, indeed, 
quite so remarkable), when one passes from the Discours of the anony- 
mous gifted author of 1624 to the work of Duke Henri de Rohan, De 
Vinterest des Princes et Estats de la Chrestienti, which appeared m Pans 
m the year 1638 De Rohan had previously been an antagonist of 
Richeheu’s, when he commanded the rebel Huguenots up to the time of 
their oversow after the fall of La Rochelle m 1629, but he had then 
become a supporter of Richeheu’s policy in the struggles for the Orisons 
and the Valtelhne He may be numbered among the strongest political 
personalities in France durmg the seventeenth century, though he was 
mdeed one of those people who do not become all that they are capable 
of becoming, for the reason that he almost always felt obhged to fight 
on the losmg side, and usually for the sake of a lost cause Such a man 
as this, who, m the course of a wddly tempestuous and harassed life, 
stdl avoided becoimng a mere adventurer, and on the contrary con- 
ducted himself strongnundedly with severe self-restramt nght up to the 
very last moment when he died m battle, was certainly well fitted to 
imbue the pohtical ideas which he inscribed in his book with that very 
hfe-blood of which we were speaking. Right from the outset one is 
forced to consider the question of the relationship between his con- 
stantly changing pohtical hfe and his book But we shall not be in 
possession of the material necessary for answering this question until 
after we have first investigated the thought-content of the book and its 
sigmficance for our own prmcipal problem We will begin with a few 
external details concermng the ongm of the work 

After the Peace of Alais m 1629, which secured the capitulation of the 
last Huguenots stdl fightmg m the south of France, Richeheu sent the 
Duke de Rohan to Vemce, m order to give this dangerous man some 
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occupation outside France And there Rohan was soon able to make 
himself useful both to Richeheu and to France, because m the struggle 
against Spain, which was now maugurated by the War of the Mantuan 
Succession, the Huguenots too could now be used to further hts political 
aims and to fill out the collective front of the nation In 1630 Rohan 
entered the service of Venice as a condottiere, but he found there was so 
little for him to do there in the way of mihtary affairs, that he was able 
to occupy his leisure with all kinds of hterary work His Memoirs, 
deahng with the events from 1610 to 1629, and his work on mihtary 
science entitled Le Parfait Capitaine appeared during the following 
years, and perhaps isolated parts also of the discourses appended to the 
Interest originated as far back as the tune from 1631 to 1632 ^ In the 
meantime, after the Peace of Cherasco between France and Spam, 
Rohan was ordered by Richeheu in the autumn of 1631 to go to the 
Orisons, where he was chosen as general of the three Confederations 
But here too he aroused the suspicion of Richeheu, who never entirely 
trusted the ambition of his former antagonist, at the begmnmg of 1633 
he had to return once more to Vemce, but from there he immediately 
went back agam on his own authonty to the Orisons and to Switzer- 
land * He passed some time in Baden, Zurich and Chur, and received 
fresh mihtary and political instructions from Richelieu, the aim of 
which was to hinder the designs of Spam m those countries, but he 
himself was pressing for even stronger belhgerent decisions to lie taken 
agamst Spam, and he did succeed m getting Richeheu to let him come 
to Pans in 1634 for a more intimate discussion From June to October 
1634, he hngered at the Court and m Pans, received amicably enough to 
begm with, but afterwards kept in suspense and slighted by Richeheu 
But there occurred at this time the overwhelming Swedish defeat at 
Ndrdhngen (5th and 6th September 1634), which finally chnched 
Richeheu’s long-delayed decision to take up the struggle agamst Spam 
on the grand scale Then, in the war which broke out m 1635, Rohan, 
as commander of the French army in the Gnsons and the Valtelhne, 
found a wide scope for glonous achievements on behalf of his father- 
land But in the end his old misfortune dogged him agam even here He 
received madequate financial support from the Court and failed to gam 
the frmts of his victones, and this earned for him fresh dishke and 
mistrust on the part of Richeheu In order to avoid imminent arrest, he 
finally entered the army of Bernhard of Weunar, and when fightmg as 
' BOhnng, Venedig, Gustav Adolf and Rohan, p 221, A 1 
* Lau^l, H de Rohan (1889), p 306 Cf also, regarding Rohan’s hfe after 1629, 
the thesis of Mention, De duce Rohanlo post pacem apud AJesium usque ad Mortem 
(1 883), Pieth, Die FeJdzuge des Herzogs Rohan im Veltlln und m Gi aubimden (1905), 
and most of all Rott, Rohan et Richelieu, Rev d'hist diplomat , 27 (1913) Rohan’s 
activmes m the Gnsons have been treated more fully by Rott in his Hist de la 
reprdseniation diplom. de la France auprds des cantons suisses, vol 4 and 5 (1913) 
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an ordinary soldier at Rheinfelden in 1638, he received the fatal wound 
from which he died on 13th April of that year 

His Interest probably only appeared in 1638 after his death It is 
dedicated to the Cardmal, and (according to the statement of Petitot, 
in his introduction to the Rohan Memoirs) a manuscript copy of the 
book m the former Royal Library in Pans has the date ‘Paris, 1st August 
1634’, after the written dedication It is doubtless true that, during 
those weeks when he had to wait impatiently for Richeheu’s decision, 
Rohan wanted to influence him by means of the book, to estabhsh 
himself as a man who could be trusted, and at the same tune incite the 
Cardinal But whether it was first written at this time has already been 
doubted by Laugel, Rohan’s biographer (who is not mdeed very critical 
in other respects).® The sixth of the seven discourses which are appended 
to the mam body of the book and which (as we shall see) were probably 
envisaged m the plan of the book from the outset, must have been 
written m the year 1633, ® other parts of the discourses perhaps oiigm- 
ated (as we already noticed) as much as one or even two years earlier 
Those yeais had provided him with enough leisure for him to be able 
to say in the dedication that he had ‘not wanted to be leisurely, even 
with ample leisure’ But it may still only have been during the weeks of 
his stay in Pans that the final arrangement was given to them 

Like the author of the Discours, Rohan was wntmg on the eve of 
gieat decisions of France policy, and wished to hasten these on The 
ideas in both books are dommated by this sense of what was to come 
There is the wish to study Europe, before mterverung in European 
affairs At the same time, m the course of his own pohtical life Rohan 
had undergone such profound metamorphoses that he was able to 
inscnbe the opemng words of his dedication to Richeheu with a deeply 
personal feehng 

‘There is nothing so difficult as the art of ruhng (savoir regnei), and 

^ Petitot, Collection des mimotres, etc , 2nd senes, 18, 65 From this, together with 
another manuscript found amongst Ranke’s papers, Wiedemann (in the Htstor 
Zeitschrtft, 66, 498) tixed the date of origm, but he gives the actual date as 5th August 

* Laugel, 315 But Laugel mcidentally confuses Rohan’s work with one of the 
later imitations of him, the Intel ets et maxmes des Princes et des Estate souverains, 
1666, and quotes remarks from the preface to this as remarks made by Rohan 
himself 

* Discourse on the choice of the Elector Palatme as King of Bohemia (p 109 f ) 
It says here that the war in Germany had begun fourteen years earher, and is still 
not finished Smce he counts the war as begummg with the choice of the Bohemian 
Kmg, this brings one to the year 1633 Pehtot concludes that dunng this year Rohan 
was too dissatisfied with Richeheu to be m any mood to smg his praises, but as 
regards the book itself, which was perhaps written some considerable tune before the 
dedication, and m which Richeheu’s name is not mentioned, this is by no means 
valid 
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the most experienced m this piofession have at their death confessed 
that they were only novices The reason for this is that one cannot lay 
down hard and fast rules for the government of States Whatever it is 
that causes the cychcal revolutions of the things of this world, also causes 
an alteration in the basic prmciples of good government For this 
reason, those who allow themselves to be guided more by the examples 
of the past than by sound reasons of the present, are bound to make 
considerable mistakes ’ 

When Machiavelh, earher on, had pointed out the path to power for 
those who sought to acquire or create for themselves a new kingdom, 
he had emphasized qmte different principles ‘Men almost always 
follow paths which have been tiodden out by others before them, and 
m their actions they proceed by mutation ’ They can mdeed never quite 
succeed in keeping to the paths of others, nor can they arrive at the 
virtii of those whom they are imitatmg, but they do weU to foUow the 
paths trodden out by great men, m that then own strength, even if it 
does not quite come up to that of their predecessors, wiU stdl at least 
derive therefrom a certam aura Hence his teachmg begms by takmg 
the great examples of Moses, Cyrus, Romulus and Theseus He both 
thought and acted m this way, first of all because he believed in the 
eternal recurrence, m the everlasting repetition of events in lustoncal 
life, and moreover because he was under the spell of antiquity and liked 
to make comparisons between his own smaller period and that former 
greatness His gifted empirical sense was thoroughly capable of taking 
him beyond these limitations of his theory, but he never quite laid 
aside the classicism of the Renaissance Even the pohtical thinkers of 
the end of the sixteenth century had not yet succeeded in freemg them- 
selves from It Bodmus mmgled together numbers of ancient and 
modem examples, quite indiscriminately and without any histoncal 
distmction Botero explained that the nchest source of pohtical wisdom 
was not personal expenence, which was always bound to be limited, 
not even the information given by contemporanes, but on the contrary 
historians * ‘For they embrace the whole life of the world ’ Even Hugo 
Grotius, m his guide to the study of pohtics which he wrote in 1615, 
for the most part recommended ancient authors, “ and m his book on 
the law of nations he only makes use of examples from antiquity When 
one reads Rohan, it is as if one were steppmg over from the sixteenth 
to the seventeenth century The principle of pure empiricism has 
triumphed, and there is a fundamental rejection of the old tendency to 
follow famous examples and chng on to the past He accords importance 
only to the fresh spnng of hfe around him, constantly gushmg anew 

^ Della ragwn di stato, Bk II, Della Histona 

* Epulola de studio politico, pnnted together with Gabnel Naudd’s Bibhographia 
politico, 1642 
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This IS paitly an expression too of his own personal aptitude and per- 
sonal mode of education He was never one for book-learning, he had 
learnt Latm reluctantly and badly, and he considered it unnecessary for 
the education of a gieat man In conversation he mentioned history, 
geography and mathematics as constituting the true science of a luler ^ 
But the change-over to pure empiricism, which was destined gradually 
to take possession of every province of hfe, was already latent in the 
spirit of the time, and was capable of breaking into the sphere of 
politics at the shghtest provocation And with pohtical empincism there 
also grew up a stronger feehng for what was individual and smgular in 
pohtical hfe ‘There are none more dangerous for the State,’ said Riche- 
lieu m his Pohtical Testament,® ‘than those who wish to rule the kmg- 
dom accordmg to the pnnciples which they have got from then books 
By this means they often rum it completely, because the past bears no 
relation to the present, and because the relative disposition of tunes, 
places and people, is quite different ’ 

Thus from the very outset the same tendency is visible m the ideas 
of both Richeheu and Rohan It would have been astomshing if the 
immediate spectacle of Richelieu’s statecraft had not also had its effect 
on Rohan ‘In this whole treatise’, he says with subtle flattery, ‘you are 
the sole subject of discussion, although no reference to you is ever 
made ’ Richeheu’s pohtical thought centred round the proposition, that 
m all State activity the ruling force was to be, purely and exclusively, 
raison d'etat, the ‘pubhc mterest’, purified of all particular and private 
motives and of aU materially egotistical constituents If, as a statesman, 
he went further than others m the sixteenth century, m the matter of 
paving the way for a umversal cultural pohcy which would not be 
hmited to the ecclesiastical sphere, yet he did nevertheless hmit it in a 
strictly utihtarian manner to what would be directly useful for the State 
and would brmg it prestige and power He did not hesitate to restrict 
even the personal freedom of movement of the monarch He warned 
him to make decisions in accordance with personal favour and good 
humour, and remmded him of his responsibihty before God ® Hence 
for him even the Kmg was subject to the imperative necessity of State, 
and m the last resort it would not really be the given personahty of the 
Kmg that occupied the throne, but the ‘Goddess Reason’ — not the 
eighteenth-century Reason that wanted to lord it even over the State, 
but rathei the Reason which was immanent in the State itself Indeed, 
according to him, this Reason is at the same time also an emanation of 
that umversal Reason that guides the enture world, but for him it 
expresses itself without any kind of theoretical sophistry and merely in 

^ (Fauvelet du Toe), Hisioire de Henry Due de Rolian, Pans, 1666, p Ilf Cf also 
Samte-Beuve’s essay on Rohan in the Causerles de limdt, 12, 248 

“ 3rd edition of 1688 (ch 8, section 2), 1, 242 » Loc ett , 2, 49 f 
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the direct concrete needs shown by States for power, authonty and 
inner sohdity, and in its service all selfish impulses have to be suppressed 
It IS an idea, which is at the same time basically and vitally felt, and yet 
also earned through v/ith an iron logical consistency, indeed almost 
mechanically, it is in the highest degree nmversal, constant and abstract 
as a pnnciple, and yet also in the highest degree individual, adaptable 
and concrete in the mdividual cases of State activity Once it succeeds 
there to a position of leadership, the busmess of government becomes 
completely rationahzed and determined The statesman loses the free- 
dom of arbitrary personal action He becomes a soldier m the service 
of the idea ^ 

Rohan too had, m a sublime manner, used this very conception as a 
basis for his investigation "Nations are governed by princes, and princes 
are governed by inteiest ' So runs the imposmg preamble of the ongmal 
text Knowledge (la connaissance) of what concerned this interest was 
raised as high above mere knowledge of the actions of rulers, as the 
rulers themselves were raised above the peoples ‘The ruler may deceive 
himself, his adviser may become corrupt, but interest itself can never be 
at fault (manquer), accordmg as it is understood well or badly. States 
may five or die ’ But the goal of interest was always the growth, or at 
the very least the maintenance, of the State For this reason it must 
necessarily change with the times Therefore, m order to discern what 
was m the interest of a present-day ruler, it was unnecessary to delve 
far back into the past, but rather this mterest needed to be conceived 
from the point of view of the present 

There are sentences here which will make even the modern reader’s 
heart beat fast One is faced with the spectacle of a man who has hit 
upon the supreme task of all historical speculation — namely the task of 
hnkmg the timeless element (which is valid for aU periods) together with 
that other element of what is changeable and necessarily determined by 
its own particular histoncal period, of linking together in one the 
element which is and the element which is coming to be m the historical 
world — and who thus succeeds in penetratmg (if only by presentiment) 
as far as the ultimate mysteries, and all this moreover is carried out by a 
man who considered it superfluous to occupy oneself with the histoncal 
past, and who for that reason pointed the way all the more towards the 
consideration of true pMosophy of history in itself Boccahni had 
already declared that interest was the tyrant of tyrants, and Bonaven- 
tura that ragione di stato ruled the rulei, and Rohan, durmg his stay in 
Venice, must certainly have got to know the political hterature of the 
Itahans But the doctrines, which he drew from this hterature, were 
made more profound by liis own personal experience, and thus acquired 
the character of an intmtive knowledge, which revealed the juxtaposi- 
* Cf also Mommsen, Richelieu als Staatsmami, Hist Zeitschr , 127 
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tion in State activity of permanent absolute foim alongside changmg 
lelative content His words exhale the passionate feeling of the states- 
man, who sees with equal clarity both the high fixed guidmg star of 
conduct and the changeabihty of wmds and currents This tension 
between the fixed and the changeable gave nse then in Rohan and 
Richeheu (as it also did in Machiavelli before) to the subhmity of states- 
manhke thought, just as it would give rise later to the subhmity of 
historical thought 

Historical knowledge at this time, loaded down as it was with masses 
of material mherited fiom tradition and with old-fashioned concepts, 
could not have assisted him in any way towards the clear-as-day com- 
prehension of the present state of Europe, which he sought The fact 
that he only wished to consider the body of States composmg 
‘Christendom’, can be explamed on the same grounds as in the case of 
the author of the Discours of 1624 No trace is visible now of any kind 
of after-effect of the idea of the corpus Christianum This idea had dis- 
appeared from the duahty between spiritual and mundane authority — 
which moreover would now cease to remam a duahty, but was rather 
becoming welded together into the strongest possible inner umty, by 
means of the conception that spiritual and mundane authority belonged 
together just as closely and inseparably as did soul and body This was 
only possible if the further idea was hnked together with it, that all 
conflict against each other among the leading powers was reprehensible, 
and that on the contrary it was only permissible for these powers to 
rival each other in trying to re-establish the pax m Chnstendom The 
pictuie of Chnstendom, which Rohan has before his eyes, is of course 
also duahstic ‘One must start fiom the assumption that there are m 
Chnstendom two powers — as it weie, the two poles from which the 
influences to peace and war descend on other States— namely, the 
Houses of France and Spam ’ Spain is fightmg m order that the sun of a 
new monarchy should rise in the west France must immediately seek 
to form a counterpoise against this The other rulers have alhed them- 
selves now with one, now with the other power, accordmg to then 
interest But accordmg as this interest was followed well or badly, it 
had a tendency to cause the rum of one power, or the greatness of the 
other 

According to this interpretation, a complete umty which would over- 
come this duahty, and the estabhshmg of a conclusive peace m Europe, 
could only be made possible eventually by an unfavouiable outcome of 
this struggle and by the setting up of the Spanish umversal monarchy 
The fact that a one-sided victory for France imght also be possible may 
certainly have been present in his unspoken thoughts and in the 
thoughts of other French advocates of the doctrme of the balance of 
power, but they had to be careful not to express it In the state of the 
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power relationships at that time, they could only allow themselves (not 
only in the immediate present, but as far as was discernible into the 
future) to aim at achieving a state of equilibrium between the two power 
groups, which would not ensure either lastmg war or lasting peace, but 
would alternate precariously between war and peace And this was 
clearly Rohan’s opimon too concernmg the probable configuration of 
the future 

As regards the execution of his plan to ascertam the mterests of all 
the rulers and States, the fact is that this was subject (just as we already 
noticed in the case of the author of the Discours) to the law which 
governs every theoretical mvestigation undertaken for practical reasons 
The practical motive constitutes at the same tune both the means to 
knowledge, and the hmitation of knowledge Rohan’s entire book, 
however coolly and factually it attempts to discern the true and real 
mterests of individual States, is nevertheless impregnated with the 
particular mterests of France, and for this reason the mterpretation even 
of all the non-French mterests is tmged with French prejudice. His 
descnptions are thus incapable of complete objectivity And as a result 
of the fact that he was conscious of himself as an executive statesman 
and wished to provide his readers with material for pohtical action, he 
did not enter so deeply into the question of the structure and the 
peculiar nature of the individual State as the author of the Discours had 
done, on the contrary he contented himself for the most part with noting 
the characteristic quahties of those prmcipal motives which were im- 
mediately visible m the play of high pohcy It was also partly due to this 
that he was fundamentally mcapable of istinguishmg between the real 
individual mterests of particular States and the teclmcal means used 
for advocating them Even if these methods were capable of taking on 
an mdividual character m the actual practice of different States, yet 
they were also capable of bemg utilized by any other State; consequently 
a discussion of these methods more properly belonged to a treatise of 
general statecraft and diplomatic techmque On the other hand, the real 
‘interests’ of the various separate States are characterized too crudely, 
m a manner which is too general and not sufficiently individual All that 
he has to say about them, m essence, amounts to a somewhat mono- 
tonous repetition, either of acquisition of power, or of mamtainmg 
freedom Retribution overtakes him here for bemg too httle interested 
m the mtemal structure of the vanous separate States The pnmacy of 
foreign pohcy over domestic pohcy (that basic perception of modem 
historical knowledge) has certainly been grasped by him— but grasped 
with too pnmitive a naivety In short, the work is moie significant on 
account of its mam basic ideas and mtentions, than for the way m which 
these are carried out and apphed in concrete instances 
Nevertheless it is worth while considering them separately too, and 
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evaluating the many different possibihties they contain for more subtle 
histoncal peiception 

Spain IS dealt -with first, and, as could not fail to happen, Rohan 
returned to the political system of Philip 11 In domg so, he showed a 
fortunate historical mstmct in demonstratmg a connection between 
Phihp’s personal capabihties and the more umversal and imiversaUy 
vahd elements which he created, Philip 11 knew that he personally was 
less suited for war than for negotiation, and this led him to take the 
view that the monarchies which had been brought together hy great 
wailords were less permanent than those which were founded on well- 
orgamzed counsel and good prmciples For the great conquerois were 
not usually succeeded by heirs who were equally forceful; and, if once 
the conquered nations found themselves free from the yoke of their 
ongmal conqueror, they immediately strove to change their situation. 
Thus Rohan recognized the instabihty of a purely mihtary pohcy of 
expansion, and recognized further that the Spamsh power-pohcy was 
founded on a firm mtemal mterrelation of rational pnnciples The first 
and most important of these prmciples he took to be the utilization of 
the Cathohc rehgion Spam had strongly impressed on the Pope that 
the might of Spain was indispensable to Papal authority, and had even 
impressed it on the Italian rulers, that Spam guaranteed their lehgion 
and protected Italy from the pollutmg influence of foreign mvasions In 
France the Kmg was urged on to suppress the Protestants, while at the 
same time the Protestants were secretly encouraged to engage in civil 
wars which would weaken the kmgdom (Rohan, as we shall see later on, 
had plenty to say about this) With Protestant England (and here Rohan 
IS thinkmg more of his own time than of Phihp II) Spam certainly had 
to try and maintam peace, m order not to be troubled by the Enghsh 
at sea or m her enjoyment of the treasures of both the Indies, but, under 
the cloak of fnendship. Spam also had to make herself protector of all 
Cathohcs m that country, and keep up educational mstitutions in 
Flanders and Spam for the Cathohc youth of England, Correspondmgly, 
m addition. Spam must support the Cathohc Hapsburg Empire in Ger- 
many, and the Cathohcs m Switzerland, and persecute the Protestants 
zealously, and also try at least to create a schism m the Protestant 
Netherlands (where at that tune Armimans and Gomansts were squab- 
blmg) Here, just as throughout the whole book, Rohan is treatmg 
rehgion solely as a factor of raison d'etat, m a purely utihtarian and 
Machiavelhan manner This raises the question of how he was able to 
reconcile this with that other mterest (which moved him personally far 
more than any of the State mterests)— namely, with his vital Protestant 
convictions At this pomt we wish only to pose the question, without 
answermg it yet 

All the remainmg Spanish interests, which he proceeds to cite, belong 
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m the category of the technical methods of the diplomacy and state- 
craft of the time — a statecraft which contmuaUy found itself obhged to 
supplement the inadequacy of its physical power-methods by all kinds 
of httle tncks and manoeuvres It should be noted that Rohan did not 
begm with the first and fundamental method of all statecraft, namely 
the display of military power; on the contrary, he only included this in 
the senes of other methods, used by Spam in a masterly manner, such 
as the cultivation of secret intelligence work m the foreign countries 
through the agency of monks and preachers, the subormng of foreign 
mimsters, patiently carrying on secret negotiations to camouflage pro- 
jected attacks, meddlesome interference as an arbitrator in the quarrels 
between foreign rulers, but most particularly of all the fostenng of 
Spam’s own piestige Rohan’s remarks on this pomt are of special 
interest, for ‘prestige’ was an important method of contemporary state- 
craft, and a means that had almost become an end-m-itself for 
political ambition The shghtest loss in prestige, Richeheu lemarks m 
his Pohtical Testament,^ can have the effect that a great ruler has 
nothing more to lose The Spamards, says one of the Venetian Relations 
in 1620, bad then pushed their enmity agamst the Republic of Venice to 
such a point that they even wanted to injure her reputation, parte cost 
essentiale, che fondamento resta di tutte I’altre ^ This jealous love of 
one’s own prestige is not to be explamed merely by the Renaissance 
tendency towards conceiving pohtical power m terms of what was 
ostentatious, it is to be explamed rather as chiefly due to the mstinctive 
need for concealing the State’s shortcommgs in real strength by mRaus 
of a dazzling appearance For Richeheu, prestige did not mean only 
outward aspect; it also meant success in gammg sympathy and con- 
fidence.® And by no means mfrequently the word ‘prestige’ was used to 


M, 62 

’ Fiedler, Rektionen der Botschafter Venedigs liber Deutschland und Ostenewh im 
n Jahrhundert, 1 , 120 Another Venetian, Foscanm, says La nputazione ha alcune 
\o1te I’lstesso effetto che la reahtd (Barozzi and Berchet, Relatiom, etc , II, 3. 434) 
Also the unpublished Rostock Dissertation by Anne Maria v. Schleinitz, 1921, 
Staatsauffassung und Menschendarstellung der Venetianer m den Relazionen des 
17 Jahrhunderts, p 79 Riputatlone, which was already prized by Machiavelli 
(Pnnc , ch 21), naturally also plays an important role with the Italian theonsts of 
rrmone di state Botero treated it m Book 2 of his Raglan dl stato, and when he was 
asked to give a longer exposition of this theme, which no one had so far treated m a 


systematic manner, he wrote m 1598 the characteristic discourse m two books, 
entitled Della Riputazione del Prencipe {Aggiunte fatte da G Botero Benese alia su’a 
ragion di stato, Vemce, 1606, pp 77 if) Ammirato treated the theme in Book 5, 
^ 8, and Book 13, ch 1, of his discourse on Tacitus, Frachetta several tmies m his 
Prenape of 1599 and the Piscorsl di stato e digaerra, 1600 Boccalmi also satirized in 
a witty manner the pre-eminence of nputazione over forza {Ragguagb di Parnaso 
re-pubUshed 1912, 2, 84 ff ) One also finds the subject dealt with by the German 
Italians, cf. for instance, Chr Besold’s PoUtworum libri duo, 1618, 
P ^ * W Mommsen, he cit , p 215 f 
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denote the method (which was already used at that time) of wmnmg 
over and subornmg public opimon in the world by means of adducmg 
ostensibly moral and ideahstic motives for one’s own power-pohcy 
Accordmg to Rohan’s arguments, the prestige of Spam really rested on 
the fact that she concealed her plans under a cloak of piety and of 
great zeal for upholding the Cathohc rehgion, thus ‘the nation is con- 
tmuously held in wondrous respect’ ‘This respect’, he contmues, ‘is 
clearly an empty thmg, but it produces sohd results, and though all 
rulers make it an important principle to foster their prestige with care, 
yet Spain is obliged to do so all the more jealously, seemg how much 
her plans exceed those of other States ’ 

Rohan’s msight did not penetrate like Campanella’s did m those 
years to the complete weakness of the unwieldmess of Spain as a great 
power, to the disparity between her European tasks and her economic 
strength, mdeed to the excessive overstrammg m general of the resources 
of her population The period was not yet educated up to the point of 
examming such correlations, but it was already capable of sensing and 
expressmg the results of these connections with an acute instinct 
Rohan’s concludmg words on the subject of Spain show that he was 
well aware of the Hippocratic aspect of that country With secret satis- 
faction he wrote ‘This great machme, composed of so many different 
parts and, as it were, hampered by its own weight, is set in motion by 
these secret motive springs, which lose their force however in proportion 
as one reveals them ’ 

But France’s interest and her task were, he continued, already laid 
down for her by Nature Her geographical situation, between the Alps, 
the Pyrenees and the two seas, made her into a dam to prevent Europe 
being flooded by the Spanish mountain-torrent France must therefore 
(as Henry IV had been the first to recognize completely) oppose the 
prmciples of Spain in every way She must make the Pope understand 
that, if Spam were to attam her aim of umversal monarchy,^ he would 
be reduced to a mere servant of Spam, and that his authonty, if it were 
to develop properly, required that a state of equihbrium should exist 
between the Chnstian rulers and States * She must tell the Protestants 
that, though she might indeed want their ‘conversion’, she did not want 
their ‘destruction’, and that she was ready to help them against their 
enenues In order to counter the secret burrowing tactics of Spam, 
France herself ought not to be spanngwith money, spies or pensionanes 
Where Spam attempted to achieve results by negotiations, France ought 

^ He does not use the expression ‘universal monarch^’, but speaks of Spain’s 
dessein a la monarchie 

* ‘It was m fact the policy of the Roman court to adopt the role of intermediary 
between the two great Cathohc powers, neither of which would then be capable of 
coercmg it ’ Ranke, Franzdsische Geschichte, 2 31 
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on her side to take part too m the negotiations, and should choose as 
her representatives men of phlegmatic character, who would be un- 
affected by the typical French impatience In this high value which he 
set on diplomatic negotiation, Rohan once again found himself in full 
agreement with Richeheu It is worth while, says the latter in his 
Pohtical Testament,^ to negotiate continuously, either in pubhc or in 
secret, even when one does not look for immediate results from it 
Some seed will take longer than other seed to sprmg up At the very 
least, it helps one to understand what is gomg on in the world — ^When 
Spam increases her armament, Rohan contmues, France must oppose 
her by increasing her own armament with some strength By means of 
all these methods then the prestige of Spain will dechne and that of 
France will rise, and the other Chnstian powers will find hope and 
courage to assert themselves agamst Spamsh oppression 
This IS all that he has to say about French mterests Not one word 
escapes him about the real positive aims of French power-pohcy, con- 
cemmg the need above all for better frontiers In this text of his, which 
was intended for pubhcation, Rohan safeguarded these mterests of 
France by the very fact of not expressmg them He mentions only the 
paths to power, and not the aims of power itself 
When it came to presenting the interests of Italy, he was able to speak 
more freely and ju%e more objectively Here too he was able to work 
over the old pohtical matenal which was handed down to him, the ideas 
of MachiaveHi and the Venetian politicians with whom he was person- 
ally famihar having breathed the same am In this connection it was of 
prime importance that he (hke the author of the Discours before him) 
was acquainted not only with the special mterests of the vanous Italian 
States, but also reached beyond these to a collective Itahan mterest of 
the whole of non-Spamsh Italy It is extraordmary to think that the 
Italian idea was still alive, even in this period of oppression and 
dispersal Their aim could be no other than to wish that all foreign 
powers were out of Italy and on the other side of any mountams, so that 
they could make for themselves agam, if not mdeed a national pohtical 
unity, then at least a small system of States, where even the smaller 
rulers could dwell peacefully in the shadow of the greater ones, and the 
greater rulers could keep each other m a state of equihbnum This was 
how Rohan expressed it, but m doing so he was very careful not to 
recall the violent attacks which had once been made on Itahan freedom 
on the occasion of the conquermg invasions of Charles VIII, Louis XII 
and Francis I Now that Spain had once placed her foot upon Italy, the 
true mterest of all Itahan rulers could only consist m keeping open at 
least one avenue of escape from the oppression which they were bound 
to fear from so strong a power, and m no quarter could they look for 
»2,34ff 
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this help with such ceitamty as from France With great insight, how- 
ever, Rohan asserted that there was yet a second general mterest pos- 
sessed in common by aU the Itahan States namely, that of keeping the 
peace amongst themselves, because every war they fought agamst each 
other would immediately lead to interference by France and Spam, 
either in the form of entering the war or of acting as arbitiator Here he 
IS describing the typical statecraft of the weaker poweis, one m which 
Vemce chiefly excelled And smce Vemce was the most important power 
in Italy after Spam, so she was also the first to lay down and painfully 
carry out these rules for her self-preservation. Vemce chose to take, as 
he bnlhantly says, the general interest of Italy for her own paiticular 
interest, and, as we may add m the sense he intends, she was obhged to 
make ttus choice The other special mterests of Vemce are only treated 
cursonly by Rohan, whereas much more might have been said about the 
territorial and mantime contrasts between Vemce and the Austrian 
Hapsburgs The fact that Vemce was obhged to foster carefully her 
relations with the Turks, he noted briefly In addition, however, he 
observed that another special interest of Venice lay m fomenting the 
wars of other nations abroad by means of money— with the result (as he 
correctly thought) that Vemce herself would be spared war It was his 
opinion that the other rulers of Italy too would try and behave like this, 
if only they had the power and the audacity for such a pohcy Vemce 
was trying moreover to prevent Spam and the Pope from expanding in 
Italy, and made use of the other Itahan rulers whenever possible. It 
would certainly be impossible to have a more subtle and concise pre- 
sentation of the nature of Venetian pohcy in which the special interests 
of Vemce were so cunously interwoven with those of the whole of Italy 
Rohan then went on to treat the special mterests of Rome and Savoy 
His somewhat vague conception of the mterests of Rome was equally 
charactenstic of the author and of the penod Her position as a um- 
versal power is scarcely contested, but the terntonal mterests of the 
Papal State are emphasized It is more the Papacy of the Renaissance 
than of the Counter-Reformation that is descnbed in this picture But 
the Papacy of Urban VIII — of whom Ranke said that he ‘looked on 
himself prmcipally as temporal ruler’ — ^might easily call forth such a 
descnption Once again this picture shows some charactenstic traits m 
the statecraft of the weaker powers, who, with the power-means at their 
disposal, had to mamtam themselves and mistrustfully and prudently 
steer a imddle course amongst the great powers For example, Rome 
ought not to make too frequent use of the ban of excommumcation, 
with which It ternfied rulers, or else it would become useless, and Savoy, 
although her terntonal possessions were more senously threatened by 
Spain than those of any other Itahan State, ought nevertheless to 
cultivate the dangerous fnendship of Spain, so long as Savoy herself 
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had to be on her guard agamst France It was also permissible for Savoy 
not to be over-scrupulous m the matter of keeping treaties in respect of 
both Spam and France 

Thus he suggests on one occasion here that the smaller States have 
good reason to fear not only Spam, but also France It is no longer a 
question of this when he comes to treat the mterests of Germany 
Although, he sketches m the German interests with much cruder 
strokes than he used for Italy And m the last resort, what more could 
a foreigner at that time, a Frenchman and a Protestant, find to say on 
the subject of German mterests, than that they were now concentrated 
(and had been for a long time) on defending freedom agamst the 
impenal ambition of the Hapsburgs, and that religious diflTeiences must 
necessarily retreat before this common fundamental interest of all 
German rulers’ At the same time he gave the Protestant ruleis to under- 
stand that not only ought they to remain umted and closely bound 
together amongst themselves, but they ought also to keep m close touch 
with countries abroad, m order to balance the Cathohc League And 
Since the freedom of Denmark and Sweden would also be in danger if 
German liberty was destroyed, therefore the German rulers ought also 
to remain closely allied with these poweis— and especially with Sweden, 
for reasons of gratitude, for havmg snatched them out of the abyss of 
slavery 

When he came to Switzerland and the Netherlands, he was once 
more able to give an individual and colourful descnption These are 
two repubhcs which have been sloughed off by Germany, and they are of 
considerable significance amongst the other powers, as much for the 
strength of their populations as for the pecuhar situations they occupy 
They are, as it were, the two arms of Germany In both countnes, the 
men and the natural surroundings are suited to one another The 
Swiss seem to have been made for the mountains and the mountains for 
the Swiss, just as the Dutch for the sea and the sea for the Dutch The 
Swiss sell to others the freedom of their bodies, and thus preserve the 
freedom of their country The Dutch preserve their freedom absolutely 
The interest of the Swiss is peace — that of the Dutch is to be always 
ready to fight This was of course stdl the heroic penod of the Dutch 
State, and no one could then suspect that one day, having sunk from 
its high European position, it would, like Switzerland, be content to 
look to peace as the guarantee of its freedom Rohan believed that there 
were only two fatal causes which could ever bnng about the destruction 
of either of these repubhcs, an internal division through civil war or a 
rehgious cleavage Concemmg the commercial and colomal artenes of 
Dutch pohcy, he had nothmg to say In any case, these matters were of 
httle importance for the needs of contemporary Fiench pohcy, which 
was after all really the subject on which he was concentrating. 
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In the case of England, however, it was not possible even then to 
overlook the question of these commercial artenes England was, so 
Rohan pronounced, a small world m herself, whose true interest was 
trade, and it was only on account of this mterest that she had lately 
come mto pohtical contact with the other ruleis And with a trust- 
worthy mstmct he prophesied for her that, if she would continue 
foUowmg this true interest and apply to it the requisite means of 
development of sea-power and wise statecraft, she would one day 
become the third of the great powers of Christendom But England had 
allowed herself to be thrust off the path of her true mterest, of her 
maximes conformes cl soi-mime, since the time of the mysterious mar- 
nage between the Cathohc Queen Mary and Phihp 11 of Spam, and was 
falhng in at this time, now with the French, and now with the Spanish 
mterest This was a cnticism that Rohan could and must make when he 
compared the wavermg pohcy of the present Stuart monarchs with 
Mary’s bhnd surrender to the Cathohc system of Spam. But m between 
there lay the great period of Elizabeth, whom he viewed as the classic 
representative of the English pohcy of mterest, just as Henry IV had 
always appeared to him the founder of the true French pohcy of interest 
Elizabeth made it her chief prmciple to suppress the exercise of the 
Cathohc rehgion, seemg that this was the sole means of rendering 
meffective the Cathohc intrigues which were fomenting rebeUion agamst 
her under this pretext And opposition to Spam was presented to her as 
obhgatory, for only by that means could England ever rise to a great 
and nght position of sea-power It followed from this that she ought to 
support France, give assistance to the growing freedom of the Umted 
Netherlands, and keep in close touch with the French Protestants One 
notices again what stern pohtical reahsm underhes all this The element 
of creed appears not as an end-m-itself, but on the contrary as a means 
to an end. With the greatest acuteness he also brmgs out the purely 
pohtical mterest which Elizabeth had m protectmg the Netherlands 
m the first place England thereby succeeded m weakenmg an all-too- 
powerful neighbour, and m the second place she secured a steppmg- 
stone towards stdl higher aims He thus recapitulated very succinctly the 
significance of the secular interest which England had ^ways taken m 
the Netherlands as a whole And equally secular are the imphcations of 
the remark wluch Elizabeth is supposed to have made, and which he 
quotes that England is a great animal that can never die, unless it kills 
Itself 

If one takes stock of all this, one perceives that he was able to char- 
acterize most acutely the mterests of all those powers which had already 
long been carrymg out a dehberate pohcy of power and reahsm. namely 
the really great powers on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
small Itahan States well versed m statecraft Western and Southern 
M— p 177 
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Europe, being more politically mature and subtly developed, offered the 
pohtical mind more interestmg matenal for observation than did 
Central and Northern Europe 

With him everythmg was concentrated on practical utilization, on 
the training and refinement of the pohtical will He had the happy 
inspiration of following up his description of the mterests of the vanous 
separate States with a series of discourses which, with reference to 
different chapters of contemporary history, would show what constituted 
a good or a bad pohcy of interest ^ Here one notices once again the 
Venetian trammg which his political thought had received The Venetian 
Paruta, in his Discorsi politici (1599), had already made use of a very 
similar method,® and had for example investigated whether Hannibal 
had acted rightly in choosing Italy as a theatre of war, and whether the 
Venetians had pursued a correct pohcy m coming to the help of Pisa 
against Florence, and so foith It is still customaiy even today amongst 
general staffs to bnng exactly the same kmd of application to the study 
of nuhtary history, which is certamly far better adapted to it than the 
complex web of foreign policy In these supplementary discourses Rohan 
now wanted to stress above all that, in matters of State, it is not per- 
missible to surrender oneself to unregulated whims, which tend to lead 
one mto undertakmgs that are beyond one’s powers, nor should one let 
oneself be guided by violent passions or by superstitious opinions On 
the contrary, we should allow ourselves to be governed exclusively by 
our own individual mterest, guided by reason alone King Henry III 
of France, for example, came to grief because he mistook his own true 
interests He should have suppressed the factions in the kmgdom and, 
since he had no offspring, maintained good relations with the prmces 
of the blood On the contrary, he actually encouraged the factions, by 
constantly surrendering himself to one in order to suppress the others, 
and as for the Protestant princes of the blood, he let himself be incited 
by their enemies to oppose them consistently Henry IV, however, 
understood quite correctly how to carry out the two quite different roles 
which were allotted to him one after another To begin with he was 
only King of Navarre, premier pnnce of the blood and protector of the 
French Protestants, and he understood how to combine these different 
interests together But as King of France he was faced with the task of 

‘ 1 Discourse Sur I'affalre de la hgue (policies of Henry III and Henry IV), 
2 Discourse Stir la guerre de Savoye, 3 Discourse sur le differend sw venu entre le 
Pape Paul V et la Republique de Vemse, Van 1605, 4 Discourse De la Trefve des 
Pals-bas avec le Roy d’Esp^e; 5 Discourse Sur V Affaire de la succession de Cleves 
el Julliersl 6 Discourse Sur VElection du Comte Palatln au Royaume de Boheme, 
7 Discourse Sur les Mouvemens siirveniis en Itahe pour la succession des Duchez de 
Man tone et de Montfenat 

» Guicciatdim too had done it before him Cf Ranke, Zm Ki tlik netierer Geschicht- 
schreiber\ 51 
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gaining new friends without losing his old ones, and he finally solved 
this difficulty successfully by changing his faith On the other hand, 
during the regency of his widow Mary, which threw Rome and Spam 
into each other’s arms, the true mterests of France were sacrificed 
‘La bigottene est me mauvaise conseillere d qui s'en coiffe ’ The opposi- 
tion between passion and mterest in the conflict between Pope Paul V and 
Venice is followed out with great subtlety — on the one side the bluster- 
ing and high-handed attitude of the Pope, and on the other the calm, 
flexible and tenacious policy of the repubhc He gives a quite classic 
description of the statesmanlike greatness shown by WiUiam of Orange 
in the way m which he founded his new State He was the only man (so 
Rohan remarks) who m this century had had the honour to found a 
new State— an unrmstakable allusion to Machiavplh’s celebrated argu- 
ments on the subject of foundmg new realms But the estabhshmg of the 
new State by the Pnnce of Orange was not judged by Rohan now 
according to the prescriptions formerly given by Machiavelh, but rather 
by special standards and presuppositions of its own He showed the 
pressing historical force of the relationships with which Wilham had to 
deal Wilham had to fashion the collective entity of the State out of the 
various separate parts which he was presented with, and at the same 
time he had to try and preserve the special character of each of these 
parts He was dealmg with peoples who, for hundreds of years, had 
thought more of their freedom than of them own fives Hence the 
autonomy of the provinces and cities, hence the liberum veto m the 
States General And, m ordei to remove the States from any temptation 
to come to an understanding with Spam, Wilham preferred to flatter 
them liberties, rather than make any proposals to them foi a better 
constitution His son Maurice, however, did all that was lequired to 
create the necessary mihtary foundation for the continued existence of 
the State 

We shall also single out Rohan’s judgments about the lecent phases 
of European pohtics In the earher period of the Thirty Years War, 
France prostituted her mterest to the greatness of Spam But the 
Spamsh-Austnan partnership, spoiled by its success m the field and m 
European pohtics, took the risk of reveahng its plans (which had 
hitherto been cloaked by the pretext of rehgion) and of openly assaultmg 
the Duchy of Mantua At this France rose up, began to follow once 
more her true mterest by going to the help of the Duke of Mantua, and 
aUied herself with Gustavus Adolphus Spam, however, made the 
rmstake of underestimating this ruler, for at her instigation the best 
impenal troops moved mto Italy agamst the Duke of Mantua, and thus 
rendered possible the successes of Gustavus Adolphus m Germany, 
without thereby achieving anythmg m Italy itself The rums of this 
army had to be throvm back mto the German theatre of war, and 
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Casale and Pignerol, the gates of entry into Italy, had to be left in 
French hands By trying to conquer Italy without having first made 
certam of the conquest of Germany, they lost one as well as the other 
And then Rohan followed up this verdict on Austrian-Spamsh pohcy 
with a triumphant vista of the further advance to be expected from 
Richeheu’s pohcy, rigidly directed and methodically carried out, step 
by step The picture he gives here of the relationships certainly simphfies 
them a httle,^ but it does go to the heart of the great cnsis in world 
history which he had just hved through Hapsburg impenahsm, having 
reached unheard-of heights of success, was brought down once more on 
account of the recklessness of its aims and because of wantonly under- 
estimatmg those forces which still opposed it, “ whereas France, under 
a leadership which was simultaneously bold and circumspect, climbed 
surely and certamly up its European path 


At the end of his work Rohan glorifies the French pohcy— even here 
he does not mention the name of its great master — and he praises it 
especially on account of the bold decision of the year 1628, to enter the 
Mantuan War and thus pursue the true mterest of France, even although 
the siege of La Rochelle was stiU Imgermg on, even although England 
was assisting the besieged forces, and even although Spam appeared to 
be on the point of helping the rebel Huguenots m Languedoc What 
must Rohan’s feehngs have been, when he put this eulogy on paper? 
For at that time (1&8), he himself stood at the head of those very 
Huguenots, without whose overthrow the nse of the national French 
policy of Richeheu would never have been possible More even than 
this, he himself had made overtures to the Spamards and concluded an 
agreement with them, by which he placed himself in the service of the 
Spanish policy In short, just at this moment when Richeheu was pre- 
paring to inaugurate a policy for furthenng the only true and important 
mterests of France (and this is even Rohan’s opinion of the pohcy in 
his book), he — Rohan — was the most dangerous opponent of that very 
pohcy. And if one looks more closely at this agreement which was con- 
cluded m Madrid on 3rd May 1629 by his agent Clausel, then one’s 
astonishment mcreases still more ® 

^ For the war against Mantua in 1629, Spam did not want an actual Imperial 
army sent, but only wanted the Spanish army reinforced with auxihanes It was the 
Emperor who decided to send a large army to Italy Ritter, Wallensteins Eroberungs- 
plimegegen Venedig, Histor Zeitsc^ , 93, 54, Deutsche Geschichte 1555/1648, 3, 419 

’ Cf for example the judgment of Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte 1555/1648, 3, 447 

* The agreement consists of the proposals of Rohan, formulated by Clausel, and 
the acceptance of them with slight alteraUons by Dorn Jean de BiUela, the first 
secretary of the State council of the Kmg of Spam, and it is signed jomtly by Billela 
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In return for annual subsidies of 300,000 ducats, Rohan undertook 
to maintain a body of 6,000 men, he promised further to let himself be 
used by the Kmg of Spam whenever and however the latter wished, and 
that, in the event of him entermg mto negotiations for peace with the 
fuU knowledge and approval of the King, he would break off those 
negotiations agam, if Spam should desire it In the event, also, of him 
and his party becommg so strong that they would be able to form a 
separate State {qu'ils puissent cantonnei et faire un Estat d part), that 
they would guarantee the Cathohcs free exercise of their religion m this 
State and equal rights of appointment to pubhc offices 

Rohan’s grandmother was an Albret, the great-aunt of Henry IV 
He would have been the heir to Navarre and B6am, if Henry IV had 
remained without issue ^ In 1620 B6arn had been depnved of great 
Protestant and provincial privileges which it had hitherto enjoyed This 
had started off the first armed nsing of the Huguenots in 1621 under the 
leadership of Rohan It is natural to suppose that, when m 1629, through 
his trusted confidant in Madrid, he raised the question of establishmg a 
special Protestant State in the south of France, he was thmkmg of 
himself not only as a Protestant, but also as heir to the Albrets m Beam. 
But whether he had in nund Bearn or some other terntory, this con- 
stituted a blow at the vital foundations of the French nation and State, 
and he was thereby mjurmg those very interests whose absolute vahdity 
he preached in his work of 1634 Certamly one was still well-accustomed 
then in France, to find rebelhous nobles seeking refuge with the 
country’s enemies ® But the contradiction between his conduct in 1629 
and his ideas in 1634 poses a psychological problem, which has perhaps 
also a universal political significance, and perhaps could also throw 
light on the development of the doctrine of raison d’itat and of State 
interests It does not seem reasonable that this stern and severe char- 
acter should simply tnm his sails accordmg to the wmd, and should 
change hunself from a defeated opponent mto a zealous supporter of 

and Clausel with the proviso that Rohan had to ratify it, sign it and swear to keep it 
It was already published m 1631 in the Mercure fratifois, 455 ff I did not have 
access to the reprint of the text in Le Comte, Recueil de pieces cone I’ hist de Louts 
XUI, n, 522 ff , or to the draft of a manuscript m the former Royal Library, 
mentioned by him and Petitot (m the preface to Rohan’s memoirs. Collection des 
mimones, 2nd senes, 18, 55) The opinions of recent histonans about the wording 
and content of the agreement (in addition to Laugel and Petitot, cf also Ranke, 
Franzus Geschichte, 2 343, La Garde, Le due de Rohan et les protestants sous Louts 

XIII (1884), p 296 f , Schybergson, Le due de Rohan et la chute du parti protestant en 
France (1880), p 89, Lavisse, Hist de France, 7, 273) differ from one another in 
small particulars and are not altogether exact We keep to the text of the Mercure 
frangots 

^ Samte-Beuve, Causet tes de limdi, 12, 249, Laugel, p 83, and Hanotaux, Hist du 
cardinal de Richelieu, II, 2, 440, mdicate tins 

* Avenel, Richelieu et la monarchie absolue, 1, 328 
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Richelieu’s policy So far we have encountered three motives in his 
pohtical life Huguenot convictions, an anstocratic and dynastic 
ambition, and a disposition towards Richeheu’s view of the State How 
was it possible that these should all show themselves m one and the 
same mind? How were they really related to one another mside him? In 
order to find the answer to this, one must review his political past since 
the death of Henry IV 

To begin with, then, he certainly seems to have been guided ex- 
clusively by the first two motives, and mdeed these two were hhked 
together m such a way that it is not always possible to distingmsh them 
precisely At the pohtical conference of the Huguenots, which took 
place at Saumur m 1611, and which had to decide what attitude they 
would adopt towards the pro-Spanish and Cathohc course of action of 
the Regent Maria, it was Rohan and his father-m-law Sully who 
opposed the more peaceful tendency and made the more radical 
demands on their co-rehgiomsts In the following years he went even 
further Irritated that he had been refused the succession in the govern- 
ment of Poitou, he urged m 1615 the umon of the Huguenots with the 
Party of the Nobles, which was led by Conde ‘Now’, says Ranke, ^ 
‘they made common cause with an anstocratic party that wanted to 
dictate laws to the Queen- Regent ’ It was no longer the purely religious 
interest that was dnving Rohan. When later, after the government had 
been taken over by Louis XIII, the Queen-Mother herself became the 
head of a fronde faction, Rohan found it temporarily opportune to 
join her (even though she was of Cathohc conviction through and 
through) His Huguenot motive was certainly operating more purely 
(and unmixed with any other motive) dunng the struggles of the next 
twenty years, when the Huguenots, left to rely on themselves, were 
fighting against the Court His attitude then was often still redolent of 
the old Calvimst fighting spint of earher times He had the Bible cairied 
about before him, and declared that if there were still two people left on 
earth who professed the reformed rehgion, then he would be one of 
them ® ‘If you have our prisoners put to death,’ he wrote to one of his 
opponents in 1628, ‘then I shall do the same with your pnsoners, and 
that will be worse for them than for our people, for yours would not 
possess the certamty of salvation ’ ® So too, even later, in 1631, he 
declared with the same iron conviction, that he would rather hear the 
news of his daughter’s death than of her marriage with a papist ^ But 
how easy it was, whilst he was in opposition to the crown, for his 
Calvinistic feelings to change imperceptibly mto the defiance of a dis- 
obedient vassal' With respect to the rising m 1625, led by him and his 
brother Soubise, Ranke felt himself obhged to say ‘Reverence for the 

* Fraitzds Geschtchte, 2*, 195 * Loc cit , 257 and 289, De La Garde, p 153 

’ Ducours pohtiques du due de Rohan, 1646, p 1 12 * Laugel, p 289 
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majesty of the royal name was completely lackmg in them, they were 
only thmkmg of their particular party attitude ’ In his personal pohcy, 
too, of entenng mto relations with foreign countnes against the home 
government, he was not easily intimidated After the assembly at 
Saumur m 1611 he tried through an agent to interest the King of 
England in the views of his party ^ On the subject of the relationship he 
entered mto with England m 1626, which gave nse to the third rebellion 
of the Huguenots, he himself said ‘I shut my eyes to every other con- 
sideration, save that of the welfare of the Church ’ ® The &st pohtical 
connections with Spam had already occurred m the year 1625 ® We 
have already seen to what treasonable schemes they led Even before 
this last chmax of his pohtical activities, the Parhament of Toulouse, on 
29th January 1628, had already sentenced him, for what he had done 
already, to be tom apart by four horses * 

But what IS the connectmg-hnk (we must ask again) that leads from 
the Rohan of feudal ambition and Calvmistic defiance to the Rohan 
who preaches the doctnne of a State interest purified of all feudal and 
semi-Protestant elements'? 

Certainly anyone who reads his Interest with care, can detect this 
connectmg-hnk in the background In this book Kmg Henry IV stands 
out for him as the classic representative of France and her true mterest, 
and the following period that lay between Henry IV and Richelieu 
appeared to Rohan by contrast in the hght of an aberration, a deviation 
from the true guiding-hght, just as the policy of the Stuarts seemed 
a deviation from the true system of Enghsh pohcy represented by 
Elizabeth ® In the system of Henry IV the hues of the various interests 
winch moved him personally met together m a synthesis that seemed to 
him completely ideal Henry IV was the protector of his co-rehgiomsts 
both inside and outside France, the chivalrous and distmguished head 
of the great nobihty, whose aspirations were only controlled by him so 
far as was demanded by the interests of having a strong kmgdom; their 
bnlhancy, on the other hand, reflected a lustre even on his own crown, 
And he brought France once again to a position of power and impor- 
tance in Europe, by means of his wise, firm and consistent opposition to 
the Spamsh universal monarchy Rohan, bemg bom in 1579, had been 
as It were tramed up by Henry IV as a member of a young generation of 
Huguenots, who were able to accept Henry IV’s change of faith as an 
accomphshed fact and to come to a real understandmg with him more 
easily than the King’s old comrades-in-arms were able to do He became 

' Memoires du due de Rohan, 2nd ed , 1646, p 36, cf Laugel, p 60 
“ De la Garde, lac c;/ , p 188 = Ranke, loc cit , 290 

* De la Garde, loc cit , p 228, ct Rohan’s Memones (1646), p 285 
' For similar views in contemporary public opmion, cf Kukelhaus, Urspiung des 
Plans vom ewigen Frleden, etc , pp 50 ff 
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the King’s favourite, the son-m-Iaw of his trusted counsellor Sully 
In the attempt on Juhch m 1610, that initial entry into great European 
politics and deployment of French power v/hich Henry was planning, 
the French troops were temporanly led by Rohan And when this 
action was abruptly broken off owmg to the assassmation of the Kmg, 
Rohan wrote ‘Now I shall divide my hfe mto two parts, the part that 
hes behmd me I shall call happy, because it has been m the service of 
Henry the Great, and the part winch I still have to hve out I shall call 
unhappy, and spend it m weeping, lamentmg and sighing ’ ^ 

It IS only on the basis of this vital expenence that his whole hne of 
conduct after 1610 becomes completely inteUigible The connectmg- 
linV that held his ideals together was broken Now they were nven 
asunder, now they lacked the prmciple that had hitherto been guidmg 
them, now they spread rapidly olf in different directions, into Huguenot 
and anstocratic particulansms, and yet amid all this restless and 
divided strugghng in factions there stdl remained a strong and constant 
longmg to grow together once more in umon and harmony under the 
primacy of the great French national and State mterest, as it had been 
represented by Henry IV It is not necessary to demonstrate this by 
referring to the memoirs he wrote later, in which he lamented the fact 
that after 1610 the particular interests had caused the more general 
interests to be forgotten ® It was rather in the yeais of his struggles 
agamst the Court that he repeatedly took up his pen to wnte a series of 
Discours,^ which allow us to give a true picture, untroubled by later 
reflections and prejudice, of his pohtical ideas at that time, and at the 
same time also a true picture of the various prehminary stages and 
attempts he made towards his later theory of State interest 
The first of these discourses, ‘On the death of Henry the Great’, 
wntten not long after the event, depicts the misfortune which it had 
brought upon France ‘In this book I am not lamenting about my 
personal hopes, which have been shattered by his death, nor is my 
sorrow even caused by fear for the ruin of the Protestant party, for we 
were never m better esteem or more sought after than we are at this 
moment, and we are in a position to choose which of the two papist 
parties we should like to join with I am lamenting the loss which 
France has suffered — for the State is in danger ’ This danger seemed to 
him to he not only m mtemal disorder, he saw it almost even more in 
the decline of French power in Europe In the third discourse, written 
in 1612,* he says ‘Under Henry the Great we were the terror of our 
enemies, the refuge of our friends Every day that has passed, since the 

' Discours pobUques du due de Rohan, 1646, p 11, cf Laugel, p 42 

* Memoires, p 47 

° Discours pohtiques du due de Rohan, 1646 

* See the indications on pp 28 and 33, 
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end of his rule, has reduced our position further Europe is taking on an 
enturely new appearance Previously there was a state of equilibrium 
between the two powers of France and Spam Incontrovertibly, France 
had all the Protestants under her protection or else on her side, and 
she shared with Spam the task of protecting the Cathohcs They were 
two powers which could not tolerate one another, nor could they be 
united in bonds of matrimony, seeing that one was expanding and the 
other dechmng Nevertheless the parity of these two powers had the 
further effect of giving security to all the other powers, who therefore 
acquired a great mterest m it, for without this parity, the other powers 
would be placed in a position of dependence on the stronger of the two 
powers Now we aie begmnmg to see the great change which has taken 
place The present aUiance of France with Spam has opened the eyes of 
the alhes of both countnes, and especially those of France, for they 
now see very well that this alhance tends only towards the rum of 
France, and consequently also towards their own ’ 

Thus he is trymg, in this and the other discourses of these years, to 
show that It IS possible for France to achieve a powerful position by 
protectmg the Protestants, and for the Protestants to be protected by 
the power of France, without it being the case that the Cathohcs and 
the alliances with the smaller Cathohc States should come to any harm 
On account of the situation which this kmgdom occupies among the 
other kingdoms (he declared in Saumur m 1611), the Kings of France 
will retain the credit of being the protectors of Europe, so long as they 
treat us well ^ In our case (he says m the sixth discourse, which dates 
from 1617),® the two rehgions cannot succeed m ruimng each other, 
without the State being ruined at the same time It is m the interest of 
the Protestants — but also in the interest of many Cathohc States — to 
maintain the greatness of France The Protestant party is, on the one 
hand, bound by its creed to the Protestants of the whole of Chnstendom, 
on the other hand, it is the party which has produced from its midst 
the man who restored France ® 

It was even then his wish that the mterest of the French State should 
be bound firmly together, not only with the Protestant mterest, but also 
with the aiistocratic interest If the parties of the prmces and the 
Protestants were umted (says the third discourse),* they would be able 
to restore the State, and make a clean sweep of the present conseil des 
petits gens, the pensioners of Rome and Spam Together, the nobles 
and those of the reformed creed would then restore the old alhances of 
the crown But while he let it be seen that his Protestant conscience 
possessed for him an absolute value of its own, and that it was really 
only a natural harmony that brought it mto conformity with the 
20 *P 62 

= P 34 (3rd discourse) * P 36 ff 
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organic interest of the State, he nevertheless subordinated his aristo- 
cratic interest to the monarchic interest, by virtue of all the hvehness 
with which he represented it It is certain, he says,^ that in every long- 
dom the authority of the kmg diminishes that of the nobles, just as any 
expansion on the part of the nobles weakens the royal power This is a 
balance which cannot remam equal one of the two authorities must 
always tnumph over the other But it is the opinion of those whose 
mmd IS well-ordered, that their greatness is identical with that of the 
kmg, and the nobles are happier and more secure under a great king, 
than under those small sovereigns who are afraid to make any move for 
fear of damaging themselves with France or Spam 
So one sees that his mind is already directed towards laymg bare the 
spnngs of rational interest inherent m the movement of pohtical forces, 
towards recognizmg the law that governs them, and makmg this the 
guidmg prmciple of one’s own conduct ‘Eloquence’, he says,® ‘which 
does not touch the interests of those one wishes to convince usually has 
little elfect on them.’ Even at this tune, he had already grasped one of 
the most important basic ideas m the Interest, namely that the interests 
of States constituted laws for their behaviour, but that the actual con- 
tent of these laws differed from State to State, and that every State had 
Its own special individual law "La Loy des Estats change selon les temps 
On n'y pent donner de Maximes certames Ce qui est utile d un Roy, 
est doniniageable d un autre ’ ® And yet another remark of this period, 
which would have done honour to his later work ‘La foice d'un 
Royaume consisie en un Roy et en ses Alliances, non de Sang, mais 
d'lnterest ’ The third discourse, ‘Sur VEstat de la France', already con- 
tains the whole kernel of his work on the interests of rulers, m a short 
comparative review of the European States They all feel some anxiety, 
he remarks, on the score of the Spamsh-Austrian partnership, and each 
separate one of them has a different reason for this anxiety ‘Everyone 
knows how sweet freedom is, and that there is nothmg a nation, which 
has won it, will not do m order to keep it ’ Even the special weakness 
of Spam, m that her power is spht up geographically, as agamst the 
power of France which is equally well situated both for attack and 
defence, is already quite plamly analysed by him here 
Amidst the wild conflict of factions durmg those years, and even 
though he himself was not unpolluted by this conflict, he yet strove 
towards the greater and purer task of comprehending the collective 
interest of France withm the framework of the system of European 
States The man of party and the statesman, the Huguenot and the 
French patriot, are ranged together side by side m him It was at this 
time, in 1612, that he vigorously denied the suggestion that those of the 

^ P 59 f (6th discourse) * P 47 (5th discomse) 
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reformed creed were wantmg to follow the example of the Swiss and 
the Dutch, and separate themselves from the State This would con- 
tribute neither to the honour of their nation nor to their own advantage 
In any case it was impossible to consider such a course, for the reason 
that their homes were too widely scattered over the country ^ But 
nevertheless in the same discourse he makes the threat that the Hugue- 
nots, if they were driven to despair, were capable of seeking help from 
the King of England, and thereby bnngmg down rum and civil war on 
France ^ We have seen that, in the last resort, despair could m fact 
drive him to a similar course But we know now that the fate which 
Richelieu was preparing for him m 1629 by overthrowmg the Hugue- 
nots, also hberated m him forces and ideas, which had lam ready m him 
long smce, only thwarted and troubled by the state of the times For 
years now he had burnt with an ardent desire that he and his co- 
religionists should one day fight their way across the Alps in the service 
of the King ® It was not as a neophyte that he entered the service of 
Richelieu’s policy after 1629 and proclaimed the mexorable doctrme of 
State interests, but rather as one who had long been convmced of its 
truth 

From the very outset, it was their common opposition to the Catholic 
umversalism of Spam that had been the point of umon between the 
interests (as properly understood) of the French State and the interests 
of the Huguenot party And in Rohan’s case the political fate of Cohgny 
and Henry IV was to a certain extent repeated When Cohgny came to 
the court of Charles IX m 1572 and gamed the confidence of the weak 
young king, he ceased to be the mere head of a party and beheved that 
the way was now clear ahead for his leal pohtical aim, of adopting a 
pohcy for the whole French nation and a pohcy of expansion on a 
Huguenot basis The Massacre of St Bartholemew destroyed this sigm- 
ficant possibihty, which seemed at that tune to have a good chance of 
succeeding Then Henry IV had to abandon the Huguenot basis, at 
least for himself personally, when, from being the leader of the party, 
he became the monarch, but even afterwards it remamed part of his 
pohtical system to incorporate the Huguenot mterest within the domin- 
ating interest of the French State Rohan’s paths and aims lay, as it 
were, halfway between those of Cohgny and Henry IV He renounced, 
and indeed from the outset he had been obhged to renounce, the 
supreme aim which Cohgny had set his eyes on, of making France itself 
Protestant There was no longer any question of this and, so far as one 
can see, he never considered it for a moment On the other hand, fate 
had not required of him, as it had of Henry IV, that he should change 
his faith in order to be able to place his powers fiilly m the service of the 

1 p 39 ! p 33 

' This in 1622, 1623 and 1625, cf Laugel, pp 137, 167, 177 f 
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idea of the State. On the contrary, Richeheu, when to a certain extent 
he de-feudalized the Huguenot community by destroying their fortifica- 
tions and takmg away their pohhcal and military privileges, still 
granted them enough toleration and freedom of movement for them to 
be able to serve the State without any qualms of conscience In the years 
foUowmg the death of Henry IV, Rohan had hoped to link together Ins 
State interest and party interest, by brmgmg it about that those of the 
reformed creed should, without laymg any claim to sole mastery, stiU 
be the really effective State party in the country This had not been 
possible, it had been shipwrecked by the feudal aspirations of the 
Huguenot party — aspirations which had been implanted m the party 
by the feudal privileges Henry IV had given, and by its position as a 
State withm a State Under the strong monarchy of Henry IV, which 
had correctly comprehended the mterest of the French State, these 
feudal privileges had not so far been able to injure the State mterest, on 
the contrary they had been able to remain m harmony with it Amid the 
confusion of the Regency and the early penod of Louis XlII, and dunng 
the new wrong course of European policy which they were steermg, the 
Huguenot interest had divided off from the State mterest, it reproached 
the latter not unjustly with being wrongly understood and badly upheld, 
and feU back to rely on itself The consequence was that Rohan then 
upheld the feudal interest of his party all the more strongly, and 
allowed hunself— quite on the Imes of lus doctrine of interest, one is 
tempted to say — to be ‘commanded’ by it The spht which thus occurred 
in him was not one he was capable of resolving himself Some stronger 
authonty had to separate one from another the various elements which 
had grown together in him in such a contradictory but inevitable 
fashion This happened when Richeheu de-feudahzed the Huguenot 
community By doing so, he freed the French statesman in Rohan, and 
the pure philosopher of the State, from the pressure of particular party 
interests Rohan may perhaps really have breathed freely at last when 
it was made permissible for him to be at the same time a Calvimst and a 
Frenchman, unrestrainedly and with equal enthusiasm It was as if a 
field, which hitherto had been forced to grow weeds and good fruit 
alongside one another, had now been cleansed of the hidden tares 
The fan of La Rochelle marked the end of an epoch in the life of the 
French nation and State The leading circles in the nation were ardently 
desirous that the royal power should give them unity, grandeur and 
glory, even those who had hitherto stood in the way of umty were 
longmg for it too Contemporary observers were significantly conscious 
of this new element that was now making its appearance This is no 
longer’, wrote one of them in 1629, ‘the France of yesterday, torn, sick 
and feeble. A moral revolution has taken place, a change of spmt, a 
delightful and gratifying transition from bad to good ’ Now France wiU 
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be like a well-ordered house All will obey, from the children down to 
the hired servants, and the plurality of longs will give place to the 
sovereignty of one smgle king.^ 

Now we are also in a position to answer the question of how to 
reconcile the cold utilitarian treatment of contrastmg creeds m Rohan’s 
Interest with the deeply smcere feehng of his Calvimst convictions The 
vanous comphcations and solutions of his own fate show us that he had 
always wanted to be at the same tune both an advocate of State mterest 
and an advocate of behef, and that m the end he was able to be both at 
once, without either disturbing the other Having once achieved this 
harmony, he did not hesitate either to draw the practical consequences 
Durmg his activities in the Valtelhne, he was actmg on behalf of the 
Cathohcs there (on the hnes of the pohcy of Richeheu and Father 
Joseph), agamst the wishes of his co-rehgiomsts in the Gnsons.® It 
may perhaps have seemed to him like a harmony pre-estabhshed by 
God, that the interest of the French State and the Calvmist interest, iJf 
understood in relation to the whole, both pomted towards the same 
pohtical path But one may delve even deeper, and recall that trait in 
Calvimsm, which has been of such infinite histoncal significance, a 
trait which was brought to light by the investigations of Max Weber 
and Troeltsch namely, the element of spintual asceticism m it, which 
enabled Calvimsts to carry on the affairs of this world in a strictly 
utilitarian and rational manner and at the same time with the greatest 
energy, so long as they did not allow worldly affairs to captivate and 
mislead their conscience, and so long as they only carried on these 
affairs as instruments for augmenting the glory of God in the world 
It thus became possible to make a purely utihtarian use in pohtics too 
of the element of creed — provided that the tacit reservation was made, 
that the divine glory stood high above all questions of politics— 
V empire de Dieu restant en son entier, at it was expressed in the formula 
of Huguenots serving the crown ® — and that in the last resort even every 
pohtical action had to serve the glory of God Max Weber has shown 
how the spirit of modern capitalism in Western Europe has been 
nourished by the motive forces of this mtellectual and spiritual asceti- 
cism The case of Rohan now shows that these motive forces were also 
capable, though not actually of producing the spint of modem state- 
craft, yet at least of favourmg and promotmg it There was an intimate 
connection in him between the age of religious conflict and the age of 
pure raison d'itat 


' Babac, Le Prince (edition of 1661), p 162, especially 30 
* Laugel, p 309, 313, 335, Rott, Hist de la represent dipl de la France, etc , 5, 8 
144, and Revue d'hist diplorn , 27, 167 • Schybergson, p 16 
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Thus Rohan’s own life offers the most perfect commentary on his 
own doctrine of the interests of States We see how these mterests arise 
organically out of the state of the times, and how, by being correctly or 
wrongly understood, they can take the State up to the heights or mto 
the depths, we see how they are bound to sprmg up even m quasi-State 
patterns such as the Huguenot commumty, and how they are then 
capable of intersecting and coalescmg m a particular manner with the 
real supreme State mterest, and that finally when this happens the latter 
(if upheld rationally and forcefully) is bound to show itself as the 
stronger At this time the old French monarchy, just strugghng for- 
ward out of feudahsm and threatened anew by the problem of rehgious 
cleavage, was presented with a task similar to that which faces the 
modern constitutional State with its parties The modem parties, too, 
are and (in accordance with the natural impulse inherent m them) are 
bound to be quasi-State orgamsms, whose natural interests will at one 
time conflict and at another tune accord with the higher State interest 
In both the old and the newmstances, it is necessary for the higher State 
interest to tnumph over the mterests of all State-hke organisms Yet 
there is at the same time an essential difference between the two in- 
stances The modem State, which is dependent on mtemal freedom of 
movement, can never quite eliminate the quasi-State character of the 
parties, it can never completely deaden m them the nerve of particular 
mterest The proper remedy for this hes m the parhamentary State, 
where the separate parties and party-leaders themselves take over re- 
sponsibihty for the whole of the State, they pass smoothly over from the 
corpus of the party to the corpus of the State, and (if they are cut out for 
it) they must then thmk and act from the pomt of view of the State, 
and let themselves be ‘commanded’ by it It is thus possible (and m 
some cases it is achieved with more success, and m others with less) for 
the vital forces which develop withm the parties to be made useful to 
the whole of the State The old monarchy had to stave for the same 
goal by other means In order to make the powers of a Rohan available 
for Its own use, it had to smash utterly and completely the State-hke 
organism to which he was attached It was absolutely impossible for the 
monarchy to tolerate any kmd of State withm the State, any kind of 
special pohtical autonomy withm itself, because it was not yet strong 
enough to grant to the State-hke organisms any increased freedom of 
action witlm its own framework, without bemg overcome by them in 
the process The system of Henry IV, which had made it possible 
simultaneously to preserve the autonomous spmt of the Huguenot 
commumty and yet keep it withm bounds, had nevertheless been 
founded only on his smgular personahty Judgmg from the expenences 
of the Regency, Richeheu saw clearly that it was only by annihila ting 
all autonomous authonties, and by breaking up all special pohtical 
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interests in the country, that the interest of the central State would 
become capable of achievmg its fullest development 
Thus the processes of internal and external development of State 
interest were very closely connected In order to achieve its power- 
arms abroad, the State Will was obhged to find for itself ncher sources 
of financial and militaiy power at home — a thing which at that time 
could only be done by imtiatmg an absolutist regime This raises the 
question of whether Rohan had decided also to draw these consequences 
of his doctnne of interest, and of whether, after the Huguenot autonomy 
had been broken, he had also basically taken up the position of Riche- 
lieu’s absolutism, thus approving his domestic pohcy as well as his 
foreign one It is not possible to answer this question on the basis of 
Rohan’s own observations, but certam other reasons mclme us to 
answer it in the afiSrmative The real gmdmg-hght for Rohan’s pohtical 
thought had always been the system of Henry IV, and he was able to 
transfer to the service of Richeheu because — and we may well qualify 
this by addmg, only so far as — ^the latter was restoring the system of 
Henry IV But this system had not yet reached the stage of a complete 
development of absolutism within the State The independent power of 
the nobles in it was only reduced, not broken Its real root was that old 
French type of royalism, which was capable of combinmg an attitude 
of genuinely and naively passionate enthusiasm for a national monarch 
who shed a strong lustre abroad, with an attitude at the same time of 
factious defiance against the servants of the crown— pour le roi, centre 
ie cardinal, as it came to be expressed later when the nobles were 
strugghng against Richeheu ^ And the limitless absolutism to wluch 
Richelieu prepared the way did m the last resort also endanger (as 
experience nught have shown) that measure of religious tolerance 
which Richelieu granted the Huguenots, and by means of which he made 
It possible for Rohan to enter his service These unpleasant after-effects 
of Richeheu’s life-work were not yet visible at that time, but Rohan, 
by servmg Richeheu now, helped to dig a grave for the Huguenot com- 
mumty He beheved (and at that time he was quite justified m beheving) 
that he was servmg that properly-understood raison d’itat of France, 
which was bound to tolerate Protestantism at home, because her 
European mterests required it On the battlefields of Italy he was also 
wantmg to fight (as has been correctly said) for the recogmtion of his 
faith And on those same battlefields, too, the superfluous unrestneted 
force of the nobles was able to vent itself, and their old French type of 
royahsm was able to operate fully No one was capable of feeling this 
more strongly than Rohan, who had for so long been obhged to waste 
his strength in banen rebellion, only to find at last the service of the 
crmvn, which he had long desired, m pohtical and military activities on 
* Avenel, Richeheu et }a monarche absolue, 1, 148 f 
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behalf of the European interests of France In his work Le Parfait 
Capitame, a commentary on Caesar’s Bellum Galhcum, which dated 
from the same years as his Interest,^ there are to be found some mstruc- 
tive observations on this subject They do mdeed border on certam 
frequently-expressed doctrmes of the statecraft of the time, but they 
also bear the unrmstakable colourmg of individual expenences 

The powerful States (it says here),* which are not dependent on the 
help of others, are only few m number, and it is only agamst themselves 
that they have to be on their guard But the powerful States, just hke 
the less powerful ones, should have only good fortresses, and only a 
small number of these, placed on the frontiers and not m the heart 
of the States,* because it is civil war rather than mvasion that they have 
to fear, and because no one would ever attack a great kingdom which 
IS not m the throes of civil war Also the government ought never to be 
allowed to remam permanently m one family, or for more than one 
man’s lifetime But the most important and powerful means of pre- 
venting civil war IS to undertake a foreign war. It dispels idleness, 
occupies everybody (and particularly the ambitious and unruly spirits), 
forbids luxury, makes the people warhke, and keeps the State m such 
good repute amongst the neighbours that it becomes the arbitratoi of 
all their affairs To be sure, this prmciple is only vahd for powerful 
States For them it is a necessary one, but for small States, which have 
to fear all kinds of war, it is a dangerous prmciple, for they run the risk 
of beconung the prey of the more powerful States 

Lesdiguieres had, in 1620, already recommended war agamst Spam, 
on the grounds that it would act as a preventive agamst mtemal civil 
war, and find occupation for the warlike elements of France on the 
plams of Italy * In general, however, the idea that foreign wars pro- 
vided a healthy means of occupymg the energies of the rebelhous 
elements, was a commonplace in contemporary statecraft,® and it de- 
serves to be given much more consideration m any mvestigations into 

* I have before me the edition of 1638, Abbregl des Guerres de Gaule des commen- 

taires de Cesar (Pans, Jean Houz6) An earlier edition of 1636 is mentioned by 
Uugel, p 293 * Pp 363 ff 

* Cf m this connection Bodmus, De Repubhca, Bk V, ch 6 Quae vero ttnpena 
regiombus ac provmcUs lalissime patent, ut imius dominatii teneantur, nec urbes yalde 
munitas, nec arces aedificare, praeterquam in Ipsltts regni fimbus necesse est lit regmim 
et adversus hastes et contra ctviles motus facilius tueri posslnt 

* Dufayard, Lesdigulires, p 527 

‘ There are countless examples from the middle of the sixteenth century in Desjar- 
dins, £e^je«tfmenfiwnra«xa«J6 n^cfe,1887,pp 3041f Alsocf Mactaayelh, Principe, 
ch 21, and Bodmus m the passage referred to above Even Aristotle remarks m the 
Politics, V, 9, that the tyrant instituted wars, m order that the subjects should be kept 
occupied and feel that they needed a leader Botero asserts in the Region di stato, 
Bk 3 (edition of 1606, p 107), that this was why Spam hved m complete tranquilhty 
and France was contmuaUy split by cml war, because Spam kept its people occupied 
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the motives of wars bemg earned on at that time Richeheu himself 
indeed did not have any mtention of alleviating the mtemal situation 
by means of foreign war,’- but even he may have v/elcomed its effect on 
mtemal affairs War agamst foreign enemies was one of the most 
effective means of de-feudahzmg the State, of expunging the spirit of 
autonomy withm the State, and of gathenng together the divided 
national forces in the service of the State interest It was certainly true, 
of course, that, m any wars undertaken for such, a motive, there was 
bound to be present a strong element of this same feudal spirit, of 
chivalrous ambition and eagerness to accomphsh great feats It is weU 
known, for example, that the famous mvasion of Italy by Charles VIII, 
which ushers m the history of modem pohcies of power and mterest, 
was not undertaken at all on any grounds of pure sober raison 
d’dtat, but represented a chivalrous adventure m the grand style The 
chivalrous motives, which played a part m the great struggles between 
Charles V and Francis I, are also well known The life of the modern 
State itself, to begm with — one is thinkmg here of the connection be- 
tween the modern hierarchy of authorities and the State built up around 
a pnneely court, and of the structure of the old standing armies— was 
to a certam extent hke that of a great kmght Thus here, too, the different 
epochs really merge one with another, and thus the older epochs nounsh 
with their vital sap the growth of the newer whilst they themselves are 
destroyed m the process 

This mner blood-relationship between the epochs does mdeed also 
make one understand how it was possible for Rohan to belong both 
to the one and to the other. Nevertheless, when one reads those words 
m the Parfait Capitaine about the disposition of fortresses m the country 
and when at the same tune one recalls the basic ideas of his Interest, 
one wdl always be stumbhng upon these disavowals of his own previous 
mdividual conduct Who knew better than Rohan that small fortresses 
mside the country were a most dangerous kmd of mihtary resource m 
civil war? It was as the defender of the small cities and castles of 
Languedoc and the Cevennes that he had won for himself mihtary glory 
To a certain extent, those words from the Parfait Capitaine now place a 
final seal of confirmation on Richeheu’s act of demohshmg the Huguenot 
strongholds which Rohan had defended This disavowal of his foiiner 
activities would almost show a lack of character, if it were not quite 
clearly understood that a certam lack of prmciple did form an essential 
m great foreign wars, whilst France, bemg at peace with her neighbours, was at war 
with herself on account of the Calvinist heresy Campanella m the Discourse on the 
Spanish Monarchy, ch 20, Chiaramonti, Della ragiom di stato, p 371, Frachetta, 
Ii Piencipe, p 134, Chr Besold, Poluicorum libn duo, p 774 For Clapmanus, cf 
Hegels, he cit , p 54 In the Tractatus politlcus, ch 7, § 20, Spinoza observes that 
kmgs usually wage wars on account of the nobihty, m order to have peace mside the 
country ’ W Mommsen, loc cit , p 228 
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element in the new politics of State interest. In MachiaveUi it showed 
as a pure abihty for calculatmg State egoism, an abihty which ought to 
be exercised quite rationally and undisturbed by any ethical prmciples 
or aims It was only when one surveyed Machiavelh’s personahty as a 
whole that it was possible to discern that hehmd all this there lay 
concealed the ethical motive of the ideal of \irtii and of a passionate 
Itahan patnotism The position with Rohan was very similar The fiery 
advocate of French glory and grandeur had been present and ahve in 
him from the very outset, side by side with the proud and tenacious 
defender of the feudal commumty of the Huguenots But the pohcy of 
interest itself, which he imbibed with the spirit of his contemporaries, 
was a sober and rational matter of calculatmg the relative strengths of 
fnend and foe In our view, it was precisely this very element of calcu- 
lation in the doctnne of mterest that made it easier for him to advocate 
It, and thus at the same time to issue a recantation of his own past The 
cool matter-of-fact manner m which he prescnbed recipes agamst his 
own earher rebeUiousness was made possible by the very fact that it 
was a question of a purely techmcal problem 
This observation leads on to somethmg else The great idea of pure 
State interest, of the stnct subordmation of every fortuitous and m- 
stinctive impulse to the mexorable rule of raison d’itat, may well have 
been thought of by Richeheu, and even by Rohan too, with a certam 
secret sublimity, with a spiritual enthusiasm, and as if it were a kmd of 
gospel But It was also possible for this doctrme, when apphed to 
concrete reahty, and to the manifold relationships of State power, to 
detenorate easily into a matenahstic abihty for calculation, into a 
utihtanan techmque and mechamsm of the pohtical trade And the 
spint of those tunes was mclmed towards just such a cold and sober 
attitude of routme. In Machiavelh, it already disturbs the ethical feel- 
mgs of the reader At that time, certainly, the State did not yet embrace 
enough moral values, it was not yet broadly and deeply enough rooted 
in the cultural life of the nation. It was only capable of strugghng for- 
ward out of feudalism by making use of the mechamcal means of a well- 
calculated power-apparatus and a policy of mterest which computed 
precisely one’s own strength and that of foreign powers But mter- 
woven with this rationahty there was mdeed, as we have already seen, 
an irrational strain of feudal and chivalrous ambition and eagerness to 
accomphsh great feats, and also (durmg the age of the Counter-Refor- 
mation and chiefly m Spam) all the passion and prejudice of creed 
The modem State was created by kmgs, pnests and knights (not only by 
the way they worked together, but also by the way they strove to sep- 
arate from each other), supported by certain useful creatures and tools 
taken from the middle class The fact that the incipient modem State was 
thus forced to comprehend within itself so many contradictions, to a cer- 
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tarn extent impelled it (in order to protect itself agamst the effect of these 
contradictions) to adopt just this attitude of sober calculation m the way 
it was run, and just this mechamstic conception of its mterests. If one 
considers in detail the pohtical history of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centunes, one is contmually astounded by the remarkable juxta- 
position of a purely Machiavelhan statecraft andmode of thought, on the 
one hand, and obscure perplexmg passions and impulses, on the other ^ 

But the tnumphal progress of the pohcy of mterest and the doctrine 
of interest was made easier by the mechamcal character it still had at 
that time There was (as we said earher on) the same kind of pleasure 
in pursumg such a pohcy, as there is m playmg a game of chess— and 
ultunately the same, too, as an expenenced diplomat feels even today. 
It was able to take on a playful and sportive character To assess cor- 
rectly the secret motives and resources of all the potentates of Europe, 
great and small, and to mampulate them properly— what an attraction 
this held for strong personahties' And what a temptation too for 
adventurers, to try their luck today with one party and tomorrow with 
another The doctnne of mterest also mstnicted men m the mmble art 
of changmg their views, swayed by this interest today, and that interest 
tomorrow And the seventeenth century, particularly, developed a 
species of diplomatic mercenary, a mass of diplomats, partial or com- 
plete, of resident ministers, agents, correspondents and pohtical writers, 
who were ready to be hired by any power, or to compute skilfully any 
interest These circles produced a number of imitations of Rohan’s 
work during the late seventeenth and eighteenth centunes In so far as 
they are written with pohtical talent, they reflect very mstructively the 
alterations both in the pohtical situation and m the pohtical spirit of 
Europe But, if one is to follow the deeper developments in the doctnne 
of interest, and in the doctrme of raison d’Stat which is related to it, 
if one IS to observe the lustre which they shed on other vital provmces, 
and the way they were intertwmed with the entire process of pohtical 
and historical thought, then one must turn, not merely to these journey- 
men of the pohtical trade, but chiefly to the great mdependent and 
origmal master-craftsmen of pohtical thought and action In this 
maimer, it wih be the aim of later chapters to present a cham, reachmg 
as far as the histoncism of the mneteenth century, and thus throw hght 
on the relationship between the development of statecraft and that of 
the understandmg of history First, however, we may allow one more 
representative of the genume raison d'itat, this tune from Richeheu’s 
own envuonment, to put m a word 

^ Stieve’s essay on statecraft and the passions m the seventeenth centuiy (m his 
Abhandlungen, VortrSgen und Reden, 1900) shows very well the part played by the 
passions, but under-estimates the importance of the motives of rational self-mterest 
in the pohtics of that time 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

GABRIEL NAUDE 


I N our observations hitherto about Richeheu, the greatest prac- 
titioner of raison d’itat m the seventeenth century, we have, as it 
were, come m a circle, we have contented ourselves with foUowmg 
out the way in which his statesmanlike mind lUurmned Campanella, 
the author of the Discours of 1624 and the Duke of Rohan, and then 
we observed the way in which hght was reflected back from these three 
to fall on Richeheu’s own life-work We shall now proceed further with 
this, by attempting to set up a fresh mirror which not only reflects hght, 
but also sends out hght of its own, this is the book by Richeheu’s con- 
temporary, Gabriel Naud6, called Considiratwns politiques sur les 
coups d’itat Our justification for this is that the intellectual connections 
and undertones of raison d'itat do not find such clear and complete 
expression in the work of executive statesmen as in the work of those 
who are close enough to the world of action to know it well, but at the 
same time stand far enough back from it to be able to reflect on the 
subject of its problems m a contemplative manner It is only in excep- 
tional instances, such as that of Fredenck the Great, that action and 
reflection are so elfectively united that our investigation is justified m 
hngenng over them. The curious fact is, then, that Naude, the only 
pure scholar out of the four contemporanes and satelhtes of Richelieu 
whom we discuss, succeeded in notmg certam connections and effects 
exerted on the human rrund by action prompted by raison d’etat, and 
m brmging these out more consciously and distmctly than did any of 
the other three who were of a more active type 
Gabnel Naud6 hved from 1600 to 1653 He began as a doctor, but 
m 1631 he became hbranan m Rome to Cardmal Bagm who acted as a 
papal diplomat on many occasions, and also as a Nuntius of Urban VIII 
m France Naudd remamed m his service until the latter’s death in 
1641. In 1642, the year of Richelieu’s death, he was called to Pans by 
the Cardinal to act as his libranan, and was afterwards placed m this 
position by Mazann He was a hbranan, a collector of books and 
founder of libraries in the grand style, he corresponded industriously 
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and in beautiful Latin with the scholars of his age, and led a blameless 
and moderate life, for which he was praised after his death His motto 
was Fans ut mans est, mtus ut lubet ^ This scholarly hfe does not seem 
to have produced any special problems The immense breadth of his 
readmg in the pohtical hterature of his time is shown by his small but 
instructive Bibliogi aphia pohtica, which first appeared m 1633 Of special 
mterest to us, however, are the close personal relations, alternating 
between friendship and dispute, which he had with Campanella, ® he 
obtamed a number of profound ghmpses into the latter’s vicissitudes 
and, m the httle book mentioned above, calls him a vir ardentis penitus 
et portentosi mgenn It would be worth makmg a separate mvestigation, 
m order to follow up the vanous glowmg sparks which CampaneUa 
tossed into France and Germany by commumcatmg with Naude, 
Scioppius and Chnstoph v. Forstner,* The stimulus must have been 
extraordinary — m spite of the sharp criticism which Naudd himself was 
capable of making duimg the years when he was ahenated by the mix- 
ture of metaphysics and pohtics m Campanella * In Naude, who was 
the more sober character of the two, Machiavelhsm broke through 
more strongly than Campanella could approve of We may conjecture, 
therefore, that MachiaveUi and Campanella both acted as mtellectual 
sponsors of the work on the subject of coups d'itat which Naudd was 
mduced to write by his master, Cardmal Bagm, and which he dedicated 
to the latter in 1639 Ongmally it was not mtended at aU for a wide 
pubhc, but rather for a small curcle of pohtical specialists and con- 
noisseurs, and for this reason (as the foreword states) only twelve copies 
were prmted to begin with Yet, in actual fact, a very much larger 
number of copies must exist from this first prmting, it is supposed to 
have been followed by a reprint in Pans in the same year, 1639, and 
later on by still further editions ® In the seventeenth century it became 
the most famous manual of statecraft which was representative of the 
Machiavelhan type It consciously forsook the worn-out paths of the 
Itahan hterature of ragione di stato and the ^rcdna-hterature founded 
by Clapmar, and was much more closely connected, not only with 
Machiavelh, but with Justus Lipsius,* Charron {De la sagesse, 1601) 

^ Cf the essay which Sainte-Beuve wrote on him in 1S43, m the Portraits litU- 
raires, ET, and the information about his Me in G Nmidaei eplstolae, 1667. 

* Cf on this Amabile, Campanella ne’castelli di Napoli, 1, 437 ff , and the letters of 
Naudd prmted m vol 2 

“ See Kvadala, Protestant, gelehrte Polemik gegen Campanella, 1909, and Blanchet, 
Campanella, 529 ff 

* Amabile, 2, 281 

' We are usmg the editions of 1667 (Gur la copie de Rome) and of 1673, which 
L Dumey provided with an overbeanng commentary poleimcally aimed at Naudd 

* Justus Lipsius maintained a moderate Machiavelhsm m Ms Grammar of Pohtics 
of 1589, which we mentioned earlier (p 26) Though useful as a collection of the 
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and Scioppius— besides one other great influence, which did indeed 
become decisive, not only for the immediate theme of his book, but 
for his whole way of thought Michel de Montaigne. From Montaigne 
he learnt somethmg which m those times was only capable of bemg 
achieved seldom and with much difficulty namely, to umte the know- 
ledge of a scholar with the viewpomt of a man of the world, and to free 
oneself from the terrific pressure exerted on one’s own thought by the 
models of antiquity by freely suspendmg one’s judgment about both 
men and books Certam quahties which belonged to the great free- 
thmker— his mtellectual fearlessness and lack of illusions, his relativist 
scepticism, and at the same time his subtle feehng for the labynnth of 
the human soul, as well as his deeper yearning to find a new firm ethical 
position — these are reflected too m Naude’s world of thought 
He was convinced that the concessions that Clapmar and others had 
made to Machiavelhsm, when they freed the statesman from any 
obhgation to keep the positive law and allowed him to use methods of 
dissimulation, had not completely exhausted all the contmgencies 
drivmg the statesman to overstep the fronbers of law and morahty 
Therefore he dipped once more (and this time more deeply) mto the 
prescnpbons of Machiavelh, but he nevertheless firmly mamtamed (as 
the latter had in fact done too) that the hcence the statesman was given 
to act immorally offered no sort of justification for arbitrary capnce 
which was at heart unrestncted and tyranmcal From the ordinary and 
universal rules of State, which remamed withm the boundaries of law 
and morahty, he distinguished in the first place the maximes d'etat, 
which might perhaps correspond to the ragione di stato of the Italians 
and to Qapmar’s arcana mperiorum, and then m the second place he 
distmguished the coups d'dtat, which he was chiefly dealmg with It was 
a common charactenstic of them both that they infnnged the common 
law for the sake of the bonum commune', but m the case of action 
prompted by the maxims, the explicit reasons, manifestos, declarations, 
etc , were produced before the action, whereas with coups d'etat the 
lightnmg would stnke before one heard the thunder rollmg in the clouds 
The fall of Biron under Henry IV, and of the Earl of Essex under 
Elizabeth, thus belonged to the ‘maxims’, because they were preceded 
by a tnal* the fall of the Mardchal d’Ancre and of David Rizzio, on the 
other hand, belonged to the coups d'etat But, even if the formalities of 
the act were earned out before, one would still be able to call it a coup 

raatenal of ancient thought on raison d'dtat, our purposes do not require that it 
should be analysed m any detail For this one can refer to Janet, Hist de la science 
pohtique, 4th ed , I, 561 ff There is a secUon there on Naud6. on p 571 Janet’s 
valuable work suffers from an exaggeratedly juridical treatment of pohucal theones 
The problem of raison d’itat is not altogether clear to him, as is particularly shown 
by hB attempt to place Richelieu m violent contrast to Machiavelh 
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d'itat, if It was the case that rehgion was particularly seriously piofancd 
in the process So it might be, for instance, when the Venetians, ‘steeped 
in persistent MachiaveUism’, said ‘We are Venetians first, and Chris- 
tians second’, or if a Chnstian ruler were to call the Turks to his aid. 
But according to Naud6, even quite extraordinary actions and ones 
which led to far-reachmg consequences, such as the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, the murder of the Duke of Guise, the alliance which 
Henry IV made with the Dutch, indeed (as he even daied to suggest) 
the latter’s very secession to the older church, belonged to the class of 
coups d’dtat 

It IS not necessary to criticize the logical weaknesses of this con- 
struction of a concept What he is trying to say is, for the most part, 
mtelhgible In no sense, certamly, did he wish to justify all these ‘coups 
d’dtat’, but he distmguished between the just and the unjust ones, 
between those committed by kmgs and those committed by tyrants, 
and he attempted to lay down critena and marks of recognition for 
those coups d’dtat which were justified It was permissible to use them, 
not for attack, but only for defence m this woild of lying and cheating, 
m which one had to counter cunning with cumiing It had to be a 
question of ‘necessity’, or of a manifest and impoilant public advantage 
accrumg to the State or to the ruler; for the ‘honoui of the ruler, the 
love of one’s native land, the safety of the people, will compensate for 
many small faihngs and injustices’ In addition, it was better to piocced 
slowly than at a gallop, and not to make use of the method too fie- 
quently Then, one always ought to choose the gentlest and easiest 
methods, one ought to act hke a doctor and not like a hangman, with 
wisdom and not with passion The Sacco di Roma would have been 
hated Jess, if the churches and the clerics had been spared a httle more 
Finally, one ought always to behave in this matter with sympathy and 
regret, as when one is pulhng out somebody’s tooth One should very 
carefuUy consider anythmg that might make the use of this method 
unnecessary, or at least mitigate it In short, the ruler who is not capable 
half good. If we add to this 
ht fn I f declared the Massacre of St Bartholomew (which 

ms£ m smtf ^ thoroughly 

justified m spite of its very dangerous consequences,^ then we eet an 
id^ of the fufi measure of rational Machiavelhsm that was in him^ 

sonlycnuc.smwasthatitwasnomrriedthroughmarad.calenoug^^ 
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and Scioppras — ^besides one other great influence, which did indeed 
become decisive, not only for the immediate theme of his book, but 
for his whole way of thought Michel de Montaigne From Montaigne 
he learnt something which m those times was only capable of bemg 
achieved seldom and with much difBiculty namely, to umte the know- 
ledge of a scholar with the viewpomt of a man of the world, and to free 
oneself from the terrific pressure exerted on one’s own thought by the 
models of antiquity by freely suspendmg one’s judgment about both 
men and books Certam quahties which belonged to the great free- 
thinker — ^his mtellectual fearlessness and lack of illusions, his relativist 
scepticism, and at the same tune his subtle feehng for the labynnth of 
the human soul, as well as his deeper yearning to find a new firm ethical 
position — these are reflected too m Naude’s world of thought 
He was convmced that the concessions that Clapmar and others had 
made to MachiaveUism, when they freed the statesman from any 
obhgation to keep the positive law and allowed him to use methods of 
dissimulation, had not completely exhausted all the contmgencies 
dnvmg the statesman to overstep the frontiers of law and morahty 
Therefore he dipped once more (and this time more deeply) into the 
prescnptions of Machiavelh, but he nevertheless firmly mamtamed (as 
the latter had m fact done too) that the hcence the statesman was given 
to act immorally offered no sort of justification for arbitrary caprice 
which was at heart unrestncted and tyranmcal From the ordmaiy and 
umversal rules of State, which remamed withm the boundanes of law 
and morahty, he distmguished in the first place the maximes d'itat, 
which might perhaps correspond to the ragwne di staio of the Itahans 
and to Qapmar’s arcana mperiorum, and then m the second place he 
distmguished the coups d’etat, which he was chiefly deahng with It was 
a common characteristic of them both that they infnnged the common 
law for the sake of the bonum commune, but m the case of action 
prompted by the maxims, the exphcit reasons, manifestos, declarations, 
etc , were produced before the action, whereas with coups d'itat the 
hghtnmg would stake before one heard the thunder rolhng in the clouds 
The fall of Biron under Henry IV, and of the Earl of Essex under 
Elizabeth, thus belonged to the ‘maxims’, because they were preceded 
by a tnal the fall of the Mar6chal d’Ancre and of David Rizzio, on the 
other hand, belonged to the coups d'etat. But, even if the formahties of 
the act were earned out before, one would still be able to call it a coup 

matenal of ancient thought on raison d'itat, our purposes do not require that it 
should he analysed in any detail For this one can refer to Janet, Hist de la science 
politique, 4th ed , I, 561 If There is a section there on Naudd, on p 571 Janet’s 
valuable work suffers ftom an exaggeratedly juridical treatment of pohucal theones. 
The problem of raison d’etat is not altogether clear to him, as is particularly shown 
by his attempt to place Richeheu m violent contrast to Machiavelh 
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d'itat, if It was the case that rehgion was particularly seriously profaned 
in the process So it might be, for mstance, when the Venetians, ‘steeped 
m persistent MachiaveUism’, said ‘We are Venetians first, and Chns- 
tians second’, or if a Christian ruler were to call the Turks to his aid 
But accordmg to Naudd, even quite extraordinary actions and ones 
which led to far-reaching consequences, such as the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, the murder of the Duke of Guise, the aUiance which 
Henry IV made with the Dutch, indeed (as he even dared to suggest) 
the latter’s very secession to the older church, belonged to the class of 
coups d'etat 

It is not necessary to criticize the logical weaknesses of this con- 
struction of a concept What he is trymg to say is, for the most part, 
mteUigible In no sense, certamly, did he wish to justify all these ‘coups 
d’dtat’, but he distmguished between the just and the unjust ones, 
between those committed by kings and those comnutted by tyrants, 
and he attempted to lay down cntena and marks of recogmtion for 
those coups d’etat which were justified It was pemussible to use them, 
not for attack, but only for defence m this world of lying and cheatmg, 
in which one had to counter cunmng with cunning It had to be a 
question of ‘necessity’, or of a manifest and important public advantage 
accrumg to the State or to the ruler, for the ‘honour of the ruler, the 
love of one’s native land, the safety of the people, will compensate for 
many small failings and mjustices’ In addition, it was better to proceed 
slowly than at a gallop, and not to make use of the method too fre- 
quently Then, one always ought to choose the gentlest and easiest 
methods, one ought to act like a doctor and not hke a hangman, with 
wisdom and not with passion The Sacco di Roma would have been 
hated less, if the churches and the clerics had been spared a httle more 
Finally, one ought always to behave in this matter with sympathy and 
regret, as when one is pulhng out somebody’s tooth One should very 
carefully consider anythmg that might make the use of this method 
unnecessary, or at least imtigate it In short, the ruler who is not capable 
of bemg completely good, ought at least to be half good If we add to this 
the fact that he also declared the Massacre of St Bartholomew (which 
he took to be premeditated) to be a coup d’etat which was thoroughly 
justified m spite of its very dangerous consequences,^ then we get an 
idea of the full measure of rational MachiaveUism that was in hm. 

This alone would not have made him mterestmg from a historical 
pomt of view For it was only on account of its simster connection with 
certain truths and values of State hfe that MachiaveUism became a vital 
force in history And Naud6, too, had enough of the ruthless spmt of 
truth to recognize this He did not in any way try to disguise (as even 
Bodm himself had done) the Machiavelhan practice of his own native 

1 His only cnticism was that it was not earned through m a radical enough manner. 
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State, on the contrary, he admitted openly that France, ever since the 
coup d’etat which Charles VII had perpetrated with Joan of Arc, had 
only been preserved by a senes of stratagems, just hke a diseased body 
that can only be kept ahve at all by the use of violent measures More- 
over he was profoundly conscious of the fearful duahty which was 
implicit in coups d'itat They are hke the lance of Telephos, which is 
capable of wounding and heahng, hke a sword which can be used and 
misused, like Diana of the Ephesians, with two faces, one of them sad 
and the other joyful, hke the medalhons of the heretics, which portray 
at the same time both the Pope and the Devil, they are hke pamtmgs 
which are simultaneously capable of showing death or life, dependmg 
on the point of view of the beholder And what is useful one moment, 
can be harmful the very next 

This kind of insight rose m him to the level of that freely poised 
feeling for life, in which we thought we could discern the influence of 
Montaigne If one was to undertake a coup d’itat (this was what he 
taught), then one must be completely convmced of two thmgs In the 
first place, that all kmgdoms and domimons were subject to change 
Pans would not always be the capital of the Kings of France, nor Rome 
always that of the Popes AH powers eventuaUy dechne And m the 
second place, if one wished to be successful with a coup d’itat, one 
ought not to think that it was necessary to stir up the whole world on 
that account Great changes of this kmd frequently come about with- 
out anybody thmking about them, or at least without great preparations 
bemg necessary Archimedes managed to move the largest weights with 
three or four rods mgemously connected together So, too, the states- 
man can produce great pohtical revolutions by usmg quite msigmficant 
means And m this matter one ought to follow Nature, which can cause 
great cedars to grow from small seeds It is a speaal and highly char- 
actenstic combmation of wisdom and refinement, of calmness of spirit 
and energetic promptitude for action, which he portrayed m a masterly 
manner as the specific mentahty of the statesman That basis of philo- 
sophical scepticism which is generally present m the statesman who is 
acting m accordance with pure raison d’etat, but which is seldom ever 
expressed openly, was revealed here in a quite straightforward way 

This practical philosophy of the statesman is mdeed always a duahstic 
philosophy, since wisdom and the need for power are not consistently 
m agreement The degree of duahty m the relationship between a hberal 
and sceptical statesman and the subject people, is a matter which he has 
to concern himself with Naudd sheds some light even on this On the 
one hand, he spoke of the populace with the greatest contempt, saymg 

^ It was the ideal of the honngte homme, which arose in France after the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Cf Ema Pnest, Margarete yon Navarra und die Frauen- 
frage Berlin Dissertation, 1925 
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that they were more stupid than the beasts, for the latter indeed were 
not gifted with reason, but only instinct, the rude masses however mis- 
used reason m a thousand ways, and thus offered a stage for stump- 
orators, false prophets and charlatans, for tragedies of blood, a very 
sea exposed to every wmd and storm On the other hand however, he 
considered it worth while to rule this sea, and to lead the masses round 
by the nose, by usmg just such methods of cheatmg and deception, 
preachers and miracles, fine feathers and skilfully composed manifestos 
Naude may often have discussed this with Campanelia This has quite 
the same rmg as his remark that a ruler who has twelve good orators at 
his disposal will get more obedience than if he had two arrmes But 
whereas Campanelia, with all his arts of agitatiomst deception, ulti- 
mately wanted to prepare the way for a real rehgion of the future, 
Naud6 viewed the problem of rehgion in a completely practical and 
utihtanan manner — empirically sober, but therefore m the last resort 
also flat He certamly assigned a high value to the powerful forces of 
rehgious enthusiasm, and judged that La Rochelle might be more 
effectively defended by the forty preachers who had taken refuge in the 
city than by aU the soldieis and captains theie But he scarcely troubled 
to distmguish between rehgion and superstition At least, for him, the 
two were almost mseparably mmgled And so he amved at the con- 
clusion that superstition was the strongest force for activatmg a people, 
and that rehgion was the easiest and most certain means of attammg 
pohtical ends It can and therefore must be directed by the politician, 
and the best rehgion is that which is the broadest La plus commune 
doctrine est toujouis la meilkme (p 201) It was therefore a great mis- 
take that Luther had been allowed to estabhsh himself He should have 
been rendered haimless by a coup d'etat, or won over with a pension and 
sinecure Would Richeheu mdeed ever have achieved his goal against 
the Huguenots without buymg out their best captams? 

Rohan’s example showed us better and nobler means of w innin g 
people over, and mdeed that the intellectual realm of raison d’itat was 
itseff capable of producmg such nobler means And if it was the case 
that Naude showed us the everlasting danger, when actmg and thinkmg 
in accordance with raison d'etat, of falhng mto the habit of despising 
men and ideas, yet he also demonstrates for us now, with his picture of 
the ideal statesman which he drew at the end of his book, the higher 
ethical possibihties contamed in the vital pattern of the pohtical man 
He clearly had Richelieu m mind, even if it was an ideahzed Richeheu 

He took the latter as a startmg-pomt, and advised the rulers to follow 
the example of Louis XIII and put themselves m the hands of one strong 
mimster, making the freest choice of mdividuals, and not excludmg 
even foreigners, even scholars, even monks (he cited the case of Paolo 
Sarpi) He had to possess three quahties la foice, la justice et la prudence 
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'By force lie meant a mental disposition which would always be uniformly 
firm and heroic, capable of seemg everything, hearmg everythmg and 
domg everythmg without becommg agitated To acquire this virtue one 
would have to reflect contmually on the subject of human nature and its 
weakness, on the vamty of the honours of this world, on the weakness 
of our spirit, on the changeahihty and impermanence of thmgs, on the 
multiphcity of opmions — ^in short, on the great advantages there are m 
eschewmg wickedness and choosing to be virtuous I would wish, he 
says, that the statesman should hve m the world as if he stood outside 
it, and move beneath heaven as if he were placed above it I would wish 
him to know that the court is the place where more stupid thmgs are 
said and done than anywhere else m the world, and where fortune is 
more stupid and bhnd than elsewhere — so that he should soon learn 
not to be upset by it I would wish him to be capable of gazmg, without 
battmg an eyehd, on those who are ncher than he is and deserve it less 
I would wish him to devote himself to a noble poverty, to a freedom 
which was philosophical and yet nevertheless that of a man of the 
world I would wish that he should be m the world as if he were only 
there by accident, and be at the court as if only there on loan, and be 
m the service of a master for the sole purpose of givmg him proper 
satisfaction This fundamental disposition, which normally leads men 
mto apathy, candour and natural goodness, will induce m him a loyalty 
that will bear up under good or bad fortune and wdl be free from every 
other wish but that of servmg his master well m a state of hfe m which 
he and his farmly are properly supported and freed from matenal 
anxiety — as soon as he wants more than this, the door is opened for 
disloyalty and betrayal He should beheve nothmg but what he sees 
with his own eyes. The methods he uses to deceive others should not 
be allowed to deceive the man himself Superstition makes one blind 
If one anomts one’s eyes with holy water, then one begms to think one 
can do away with all the bad acts m one’s hfe, and one finds scruples 
where there are none Superstition makes one stupid, impertment, 
wicked — one must say to it, ‘Away with thee*’ 

The second basic virtue of justice demands that one should hve m 
accordance with the laws of God and Nature, with no feigned virtue, 
with a rehgion without fear or scruple, with no other idea but that this 
IS how one ought to hve as a man of honour However, smce in practice 
this natural and pnncipal form of justice is occasionally inconvement 
and outmoded, one is frequently obhged, owmg to necessity of State 
{la nicesstti des polices et Estats), to adopt a special artificial form of 
justice which is pohtical, and which will force one to do many thmgs 
that would be absolutely condemned by the standards of natural justice 
It IS therefore worth while to combine what is profitable with what is 
honourable as much as possible, never let oneself be used as a tool for 
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the passions of one’s master, and never propose anythmg to him which 
one does not oneself beheve to be necessary for mamtaining the State, 
the welfare of the people or the safety of the ruler 

The third basic virtue — that of prudence, the queen of pohtical vurtue 
— consists m the abihty to keep something secret, if it is not smtable to 
express it, it consists m lettmg one’s speech be prompted by necessity 
rather than ambition, m not treatmg anyone badly or despising them, 
in praismg one’s compamons more than oneself— and lastly m loving 
God and serving one’s neighbour, and neither wishmg for death nor 
fearmg it One cannot hope to find all this united in one man One 
should choose the one who has most of it 

To hve m the world as if one stood outside it this was also the basic 
idea that underlay the mtellectual and spmtual asceticism which pro- 
ceeded from Calvmism and which has essentially helped to produce the 
rational attitude of capitahst economy But the mental asceticism of 
the great statesman, which Naud6 was caUmg for, lacked any of the 
rehgious, or even merely ethical, enthusiasm which Calvmism expressed 
Quite certamly, however, it was not lackmg in spmtual ardour, m spite 
of all Its gentlemanly moderation of tone and m spite of all its hard and 
unscrupulous utihtanamsm His picture also stiU bears a trace of the 
feudal honour of the nobleman, and it was easier for this to maintain 
itself in France than in Italy where the Middle Ages were left behmd 
more quickly Altogether, it is really a residue of the older moral ideals 
and values which must serve here to furmsh the ethos of the statesman 
with the firm gnp required to withstand the temptations of power; but 
at the same time, smce it must be combined with the element of cold- 
ness pecuhar to laison d’itat, it must necessarily submit to bemg 
tempered and weakened considerably One catches a nng of the new 
ethos of the national greatness and honour of one’s native country, 
and (if one remembers that the example of Richeheu is distinctly present 
here) it is probably more strongly felt than expressed But it still lacks 
a certam depth and vitahty, and the people, whose welfare (together 
with the honour of the ruler) ought to engross all the sympathies of 
the statesman, are looked down on simultaneously from above and 
despised A remarkable and contradictory combmation of arrogance 
and humihty, of morahty and immorality, of heroic grandeur, spmtual 
strength, and superficiality But these and sunilar contradictions are 
constantly re-appeanng in the psychology of the modern statesman, 
which appears so simple at first glance, but on closer examination often 
seems labynnthine 

And somethmg, which has often forced itself on our attention already, 
is endorsed by Naude’s ideas Raison d’itat became one of the most 
important elements that prepared the way for the Enhghtenment, on 
account of the charactenstic mental attitude which it demanded and 
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on account of the fundamental loosemng up of all dogmatic values. 
Ideas which make each other fruitful m this manner, are yet capable 
also of standmg m the most direct mtemal opposition to one another 
The very Enhghtenment itself, as a result of its humamtanan indivi- 
duahsm based on natural rights, was capable later on of strugglmg 
most passionately agamst raison d’itat We already saw one of the first 
signs of this criticism m Comenius In France it set in earher still, 
indeed simultaneously with the buddmg doctrme of State mterest In 
1623 Emenc Cruc6 published his book Nouveau Cynie, this was the 
programme for a pacifism which would embrace the whole of humanity, 
quite on the lines of world-citizenship, and it was much more significant 
and rich m ideas than the well-known plan of the Duke of SuUy, which 
sprang much more from French ambition than from a pure love of 
peace For it derived from a rationahst and deist view of the world (a 
view that was aheady almost entirely complete m itself), it put morahty 
before dogma, set a high value on peaceful work of civilization, and 
combated the prejudices which nations had agamst one another If 
Naude was (as we were able to say with certainty) a pupil of Montaigne, 
then (as has been suggested) this is also true of Cruc6 on whom the 
modern pacifists now bestow their affections ^ One must remember 
once again the whole movement towards free thought m Western 
Europe, and the new spmt which burst out in CampaneUa and Giordano 
Bruno These first decades of the seventeenth century were aheady 
begmning something which would not become mature until a whole 
century later But if previously the Counter-Reformation had repressed 
the worldly spirit of the Renaissance, now the new dommatmg vital 
force of mature absolutism sustamed by raison d’itat stepped m be- 
tween them, and restncted the free progress of the mdmduahstic move- 
ment by the very fact of its own widely-developmg existence And yet 
later (as we have seen) it would be of some service to it agam Thus, 
m a peculiar kind of chnch, ideas work for and agamst one another m 
history 

^ Cf Lange, Hutoire de I'lnternationalisme, I, 397 ff , and the literature referred to 
there Repnnt of the Nouveau Cynie by T W Balch with an English translation, 
Phdadelpfua 1909 
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T he wealth of content in the idea of raison d'itat does not allow 
Itself to be forced into the close fetters of an abstract definition. 
For this reason (as we remarked m the Introduction) it is also 
impossible for our investigation to confine itself to indicating the pres- 
ence of a umfied and ngidly demarcated stream of mtellectual develop- 
ment down the centunes We must follow out the effects of the idea 
in whichever quarter they are for the moment being produced most 
strongly and broadly Thus first one aspect, and then another aspect, 
of the entire problem will be exammed closely, and the pecuhar char- 
acter of the successive histoncal epochs will make itself clearly felt m 
the process Certainly, the contents of these epochs do also overlap 
with one another Foi this reason we treated the spread m Germany 
of the chief doctrines of ratson d'etat, without making any pause for the 
deep division m the middle of the century, and taking them right up as 
far as the period of Louis XIV Dunng this penod then, the dommant 
idea (apart from Germany itself) was the doctrme of State mterests, 
which had arisen out of the doctrme of raison d'itat For the statesmen 
of the great powers had now heard enough about raison d'itat m general, 
whereas just at this moment, bemg m the first flourishmg stage of 
absolutist cabinet-pohcy, they were very responsive to all the concrete 
problems and devices of the pohcy of mterest But before going on to 
descnbe the most important representatives of the doctnne of mterest 
dunng this penod of tune, we have to answer the question of what 
attitude the great and leading State theonsts of the seventeenth century 
adopted towards the problem of raison d'itat, and what significance it 
had for them doctnnes about the State The remarkable fact is that only 
one of them, the German Pufendorf, directly accepted the doctnnes of 
raison d'itat and State mterest, and for this reason he must be con- 
sidered by himself Grotius, Hobbes and Spinoza on the other hand 
did not make a direct use of the doctrines, but rather budt their theones 
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of the State on the traditional foundation of Natural Law, which they 
developed along their own lines The immense power of the old tradi- 
tion of Natural Law is shown by the fact that even the most emancipated 
thinkers of the century lay imder its spell and (m an age when empiricism 
was already begmmng) made no attempt to grasp the handhold which 
the doctrme of raison d’etat offered towards a new empirical doctrine 
of the State But, bemg great and profound thinkers, besides imbibing 
the old tradition they also mentally digested the hvmg reahty of State 
hfe and of the whole world in general, and it was only directly, by reason 
of this fact, that they came into contact with the problems of raison 
d'itat, and to some extent developed ideas in the process which broke 
up the presuppositions they bad made on the basis of Natural Law 
It IS these disruptive ideas that are bound to arouse the greatest mterest 
on our part 

The one who remained furthest from these problems was Hugo 
Grotius, the prmcipal founder of modern mtemational law ^ This was 
due to the nature of his task International law and raison d’itat stand 
in natural opposition to one another. International law wishes to restnet 
the sway of raison d'itat, and give it as much of a legal character as 
possible. Raison d'itat, however, chafes under this restnction, and 
makes use of law, m fact very frequently misuses it, as a means towards 
Its own egotistical ends By doing so, raison d'etat is continually shatter- 
ing the foundations which international law has just pamfuUy attempted 
to lay In many ways, mtemational law is performing a labour of 
Sisyphus by strugghng with raison d'itat, and this tends to become more 
so, the less international law troubles itself about the essential nature 
and requirements of raison d'itat. For then it is m danger, from the 
outset, of becoming unreal, unpractical and doctrmaire And however 
great were the mteUectual accomphshments and scientific credit due to 
Grotius, yet he himself succumbed to this danger on a number of 
essential points It was not as if this arose from any lack of knowledge 
about political reahty When, in Pans m 1625, he fimshed his great work 
Be jure belli ac pacts, he already possessed a wealth of pohtical expen- 
ence, and had tasted the sorrows of the pohtical refugee He Imew 
the world, and knew what statecraft was, but he deliberately kept this 
knowledge quite apart from his work T have abstamed from every- 
thmg’, he says in the Introduction,* ‘that belongs to other provinces, 
such as the doctrme of what is profitable, since this belongs to the 
special art of pohtics. I have only mentioned these other questions 
quite perfunctorily in different places, in order to distmguish them 

1 Cf also Lotte Barschak, Die Staatsanschami^ des Hugo Grotius Bijdragen voor 
vaderlandsche Geschiedms III Erik Wolf, Grotius, Pufendorf Thomasius, 1927, does 
not touch on our problems 
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more clearly from the question of law ’ Scientific thought, havmg not 
yet become properly adjusted to the orgamc reciprocal effects of the 
various provmces of life, could find no other way of keepmg them aU 
logically separate from one another, except the superficial method of 
treating each one m complete isolation And so Grotius constructed his 
system of mtemational law, just as if there did not exist any such 
thmg as raison d’itat, or any constrainmg force tendmg to push States 
over the frontiers of morahty and law; just as if it were possible alto- 
gether to confine the behaviour of States to one another withm legal 
and moral bounds In the process, he mingled law and morahty to- 
gether promiscuously at every step But standmg behind aU this were 
his own view of hfe and his own personahty, which was altogether noble, 
gentle and full of human feehng He built up his ideas about law 
and the State on the foundation of a behef in humamty, a behef in 
the sociable and altruistic impulses of men, and a behef especially m the 
sohdanty of the Christian peoples In him, the old traditions of the 
Corpus Christianum were already passmg over into the modem civil 
and hberal ideals of hfe, infused with feeling, such as were now capable 
of developmg amongst the Dutch commercial anstocracy He, the 
advocate of arbitration in conflict between nations, is entitled to a 
much larger place m the history of the pacifist idea ^ than m the history 
of the idea of raison d’itat His feelmg was decidedly unheroic when he 
advised conquered nations that it was better for them to accept their 
fate, than to continue a hopeless stmggle for their freedom— smce 
reason valued life more highly than it did freedom' * This was also a 
utihtanan way of thmking, but he looked upon raison d'itat and the 
pohcy of interest as a lower form of usefulness, compared with the 
higher and more permanent advantage afforded by the mamtenance of 
natural law and the international law of nations * And even if (he added) 
one might not be able to see any profit m actmg in accordance with 
justice, it would stiU be a matter of wisdom and not stupidity to act 
in that manner to which we feel drawn by our nature 

Certainly the stmggle, waged by his mtemational law and usage of 
war against barbarism and cmde force, was productive of many 
blessings, and, in spite of the fact that more than one of its reqmrements 
has proved excessive, it has also exerted a beneficial mfluence on the 
practice of nations Indeed it is seldom that great ethical ideals arise m 
life which do not carry with them some admixture of illusion But he 
firmly believed m the old illusion, that it would always be possible 
to distingmsh the ‘just war’ from the wars that were unjust and 

* Cf m this connection Lange, Hisloire de I’internatlonalisme, I 

> De jure belli et pacts, Bk H, ch XXIV, § VI, cf. Bk. II, ch VI, § V, and Bk IB, 
ch XXV, §IV 

’ Prolegomena, § 18 
M— R 
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impernussible; and this illusion was capable of actually increasing the 
difficulty of the situations, and of increasing rather than lessening 
the sources of conflict and occasions of war He declared that it was the 
duty of neutrals to do nothing which was capable of strengthening the 
defender of the bad cause, or of hmdenng the enterprise of the just 
cause 1 But what could this mean, except that the neutral should take 
sides, on the basis of a judgment of moral value, which would always 
tend to be influenced % his personal mterest, by his raison d'etatl 
Indeed even wars of mtervention, undertaken for motives of pure 
morahty and justice, m order to punish a glarmg injustice by a ruler 
against his subjects, or crude infrmgements of international law and 
the law of nature, were held by him to be unjustified “ That cases could 
anse, in which the conscience of the whole civilized world might cry 
out agamst one who scorned justice and humamty, and interfere with 
full authonty to stop it, is a fact which has to be recognized even 
today, and mdeed particularly today But every mflux of unpohtical 
motives mto the province of pure conflicts of power and mterest bnngs 
with it the danger that these motives will be misused and debased by 
the naturally stronger motives of mere profit, of raison d'itat The latter 
resembles some mud-coloured stream that swiftly changes all the purer 
waters flowing into it mto its own murky colour The wars of inter- 
vention dunng the period of the Holy Alliance, and the misuse of 
moral and legal motives by Germany’s opponents durmg the World 
War, ofl'er proof of this 


Thought and action prompted by pure raison d'itat are not easily 
compatible with such an optimistic view of the nature of men and States 
as that held by Grotius, who therem showed himself a precursor of the 
philanthropic eighteenth century MachiaveUi had started out with a 
deeply pessimistic view of average human nature Thomas Hobbes re- 
sembles him m this It is essentially for this reason that, in his powerful 
theoretical system about the State, the idea of raison d'itat (though 
Hobbes does not use this actual expression) ® makes its presence felt 
much more strongly than m the case of Grotius. Yet at the same tune 
it becomes apparent that a profound and constantly-recumng disagree- 
ment m the matter of judging basic human nature, such as existed 
between Grotius and Hobbes, was capable of developing agamst a 
general background of the same intellectual type For Hobbes too 
thought strictly along the hues of Natural Law The Natural Law, 

^Bk.ni.ch xvn,§lll,l »Bk n,ch XX,§XL, l.ch xxv,§vni.2 

’ The rath cmtatis, which he talks about (X>c cive, I, ch 11, 1), is identical with the 
/ex emits 
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according to which the State was to be built up, was none other than 
the dictate of Reason, it was unchangeable and eternal, since Reason 
remamed the same and changed neither its ends nor its means ^ But — 
and here began the thought-processes which essentially widened and 
finally shattered the notion of Natural Law (based as this was on an 
identity between Reason and Natiue) — ^Reason constituted only one 
part of human nature, which also embraced all the other capabihties 
and impulses of man, and therefore mcluded his passions and egoisms 
t^ And It was these that the stem glance of Hobbes saw predomin- 
atmg everywhere Hobbes taught that ^eattitude of one man to another 
IS by n ature that of a wolf If he were not hmdered by fear, his nature 
woul d incline him, not towards social life, but towards domination. 
I^was hot true that man was by nature a t^ov noXitixdv It was not 
inutaal benevolence, but mutual fear, that formed Jhe basis of aU the 
mdreTmpoffiht and permanent relationships We are not concerned 
here* mth making any closer examination or criticism of the way m 
which (according to Hobbes’ doctrme) this common motive of fear 
combines all of a sudden to operate with the dictate of Reason, and of 
how, from the original state of ‘the war of all against all’, a contract 
made between everyone and everyone else can all of a sudden give nse 
tVthe State But pne can already imagme, from the pessirnism of his 
basic conception of human nature, that t^s State mus^mevitably be 

tBis State is ihe Leviathan, v/inc)! is"extofleh"'in liis famous'poUtlcal 
masterpiece of 1651 By means of the ingenious artifice, that the power 
of the person holding authonty in the State must be held to rest, not 
indeed (as had previously been taught) on a contract which he himself 
had concluded with the people, but instead on a contract which the 
people had concluded amongst themselves,® Hobbes succeeded m 
freeing the holder of State authonty from all duties and restnctions 
arismg out of any contract, he succeeded in furmshing this executive 
vi^ almost unlumted resources of power, and in raisu^ the Leviathan 
to the status of ‘a mortal god’ * The extent of his'power in the State 
and of the citizens’ obhgations of obedience towards him are not quite 
unlimited, since Hobbes (in agreement with most theonsts of raison 
d’etat) recogmzed that the executive would be subject to the moderatmg 
bounds of divine and natural law But he knew how to make even these 
liounds practically unreal by means of a senes of subtle and artificial 

^ Loc at , I, ch I, Conclusion, ch III, 29 

* Concerning the ambiguities of his theoiy on this point, cf Ttinnies m Klassiker 
der Pohtik, 13, 10 (translation of Hobbes’ early work on politics and natural nght of 
1640) 

“ On this, cf Gierke, Ahhusms^, 86, and Jellmek, AUg Staatslehre, Bk 2, ch 7 

* Leviathan, II, ch 17 and 28 
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syllogisms, so that finally, out of all the ongmal rights to freedom 
possessed by men, almost the only one that still remamed was the inner 
freedom of thought and behef, which by the very nature of thmgs the 
State was incapable of destroying altogether ‘For if the law declared 
be not against the law of Nature, which is undoubtedly God’s law, and 
he undertake to obey it, he is boimd by his own act, bound I say to 
obey it, but not bound to beheve it ’ ^ 

The action of State authonty thus appears to be freed of all fetters, 
and the idea of raison d’itat to have reached its zenith It is also an 
idea of the purest raison d’etat when, m answer to the fear that the 
Leviathan may misuse its power to enslave and ill-treat its subjects, he 
says that the holder of State authority would be induced on account of 
his o wn interest to "rule reasonably, to promote the salus jpopw/fand 
treat his subjects with care ^ In general spirit of supreme rationahty 
and expediency pervades the description of what would have to be 
done and permitted withm the State With great msight, for exa mple , 
a warning is issued agamst excessive legislation Ifis a completely en- 
lightened despotism that holds sway here ® Thus the thing that really 
prevails m the domestic pohcy of the State is what we have called the 
utihtanan rmddle-ground of raison d’etat 
And moreover, as regards the relationships between States, there also 
prevails what we have recognized to be the natural basic task of raison 
d'etat, namely the struggle for security and self-preservation at any 
pnce, and by any means For it is only the mternal affairs of States that 
receive a rational pacification by means of the setting up of a State 
Between the States themselves (smce no higher Leviathan can be set in 
authonty over them) there contmues to exist the helium omnium contra 
omnes, with all the logical pressure of the ongmal state of Nature 
Here then all the power-measures, cunmng ruses and underhand tricks 
of Machiavelhsm are permissible * Even if, at some moment, the States 
are not wagmg any war among themselves, it is stiU not a state of peace 
that exists, but only a breathing space Even agreements may be 
broken, if the secunty of the State demands it Whereas, withm the 
State, it IS the very fact that agreements should be abided by with the 
utmost punctilio, which is to serve as a foundation for the whole and 
be a requirement of the law of Natuie Hobbes distmguished sharply 
between a ‘law of Nature’ and a ‘right of Nature’ For him law was 
equivalent to duty and limitation, nght was equivalent to freedom, i e 
the very freedom of the state of Nature ® And so the conception of 

Leviathan, 11, ch 26 

• De cm, n, ch 10. §§ 2 and 18, ch 13, §§ 2 ff , Leviathan, II, ch 18 and 30 
» De cm, 11, ch 13, § 15 

* Ibid , II, ch 13, § 7; Leviathan, I, ch 13, II, ch. 17 and 21 
» Ibid, I, ch 14, Klassiker d Politik, 13. 207 
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international law, which Grotius had just established as offering a 
hmitation to conflict between nations, was abruptly overthrown by 
Hobbes with the following remark' ‘Concerning the ofiices of one 
sovereign to another, which are comprehended in that law, which is 
commonly called the “law of nations”, I need not say anything m this 
place, because the law of nations, and the law of Nature, is the same 
thing And every sovereign hath the same nght, in procurmg the safety 
of his people, that any particular man can have in procuring the safety 
of his own body And the same law that dictateth to men that have 
no civil government, what they ought to do, and what to avoid in 
regard of one another, dictateth the same to commonwealths, that is, 
to the consciences of sovereign pnnces and sovereign assembhes . ’ ^ 

At the same bme he qmte agreed that a_nation whose own territory 
no longer sufficed for it to be self-supporting might rise up and seek its 
final hope of deliverance in war, in order to find satisfaction either in 
victory or defeat ^ But a voracious hunger for mere extension of power 
and domination was described by him as a sickness of the State, which 
h^ laid low Athens and Carthage ® And he stated that wars of plunder 
and rapine, as a means of acquiring wealth, were contrary to nature * 
This is already a first sign that it was not the pure conception of power 
that was predominant in his doctrme regarding the state of Nature that 
existed between sovereign States The ruthless pohcy of power, which 
in this matter he was ready to pennit, was nevertheless permitted and 
justified by him only as a means towards a rationally predetermmed 
object, for the sake of the secunty, the well-being and the permanently 
consolidated wealth of the individual Stale and nation But was this 
really infused with the spirit of the most genume ratson d'itaO Was it 
true that m the process the State itself was felt as a living and important 
personality, which had a value and a purpose of its own and which 
possessed, m raison d’etat, a law laying down the lines along which it 
should five and perfect itself'^ For it was this that underlay (though 
often it might have been unconscious and unexpressed) all dehberation 
hitherto on the subject of necessity of State and ratson d’itat For 
Hobbes the State was certainly a personahty But it was an artificial 
one, a homo artificialis, fundamentally a piece of clockwork machinery, 
manufactured by human ingenuity, in order to promote the objects of 
men, i e of mdividual men For, if .once one analyses it, one sees that 
a“completely individuahstic and eudaemomstic spint pervades every- 
tlung that he has to say on the subject of the final purposes of the State 

^ Leviathan, U, ch 30, cf Klassiker d Pohtik, 13, 211 Cf also Q Jaeger, Der 
Ursprung der modenten Staatswissemchaft usw ,Archiv fUr Geschtchle der Philosophie, 
14,4(1901), p 556 

“ Loc at ’ Loc at , ch 29 

‘ De ave, II, ch 13, § 14 a also Klassiker d Pohtik, 13, 205 
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A charactenstically important role is assigned there to the commoda 
vitae, the delectaiio, the jucundissime et beate vivere of the individual 
citizen ^ Not indeed in the sense that the State must now pay any 
special attention specifically to individuals as such, but rather that in 
his opinion it was only m the functiomng of the State as a whole that 
individuals could he properly cared for There is already ^portent 
here of that ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’, which was“ later 
to be proclaimed by Jeremy Bentham ® And however paradoxical it 
may sound, this leviathan State of colossal strength was also mtimately 
related to that weakly State-form of later liberal and philanthropic 
rationahsm which used to be called the ‘Nightwatchman State’ The 
difference between the two lay only m the means, and not in the ends 
In one just as in the other, the goal aimed at was the welfare, the safety 
and the comfort of individuals But whereas at the close of the absolutist 
era people were thoroughly tired of its pohce oppression, and yet at 
the same time spoiled by the civilizmg results it had produced, and 
thought they would be able to manage with a State wliich was as weak 
as possible, Hobbes on the other hand, shaken and angered by the 
misery of the Enghsh Civil War (which threatened to lead back mto 
natural state of the bellum omnium contra omnes), felt he must be 
on the look-out for as strong a watchman as possible, that would 
guard him not only m the night but in the day as well I want tranquilhty, 
that is the cry which echoes through his books He hated the Civil War 
because it disturbed the order and comfort of the citizens To this 
hatred of the Civil Wai there was added a second basic motive for his 
cult of State ommpotence this was a hatred against the Church and 
agamst the force of dogmatic behef m miracles The Man of the En- 
hghtenment, already present m him, sought refuge with the State m the 
sure hope that it (even if one gave it full authority over Church and 
cult) would nevertheless not encroach upon inner freedom of thought, 
because external obedience on the part of the citizens would be fully 
adequate for it 

It was a thoroughly Enghsh idea this, of requinng from the citizens 
that they should most strictly mamtain the moral and rehgious con- 
ventions which the State had found it necessary to estabhsh for the 
sake of the general welfare, while at the same tune leavmg them free 
to th ink inwardly ^Tif| belie ye-whatever they wanted 

So Hobbes ’ Leviathan, which one is accustomed to consider the 
s^reme chmax of the absolutist conception of the State and raison 
does' not really serve the absolutist idea of the State for the sake 
o f that idea itself, but rather for the sake of those advantages which 

* Cf De cive, 11, ch 13, § 6, 16, Leviathan, II, ch 30, Klasstker d Politik, 13, 160 
Cf also Gierke, Althmius*, 189 f. 

’ De are, n, ch 13, §3 
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the mass of mdividuals are expected to denve from it The Leviathan 
has no individual soul, though Hobbes does speak of such a soul and 
ascnbes it to the holder of State authority ^ It is in fact an artificial 
soul, a clockwork spnng If for external reasons this should cease to 
function, then the whole clockwork machinery stops too, and the state 
of Nature, which existed pnor to the formation of the State, anses 
once again Nothmg is more indicative of this than the doctrme that, if 
the monarch should choose to abohsh the succession of his sons, then 
after his death the monarchic State would cease to exist, and the natural 
nghts of all would come to life once more, even if descendants of the 
ruler were still ahve ® This mechamcally contrived State of advantage 
and expediency can indeed, for the sake of the general advantage of 
everyb ody^ cafi for blind obedience from its citizens, but it cannot 
require from them that devotion founded on faith and that attachment 
to the State, which might be expected from them by the truly Hving and 
personal State, even by the v/rtw-repubhc of Machiavelli Two examples 
will illustrate this (a) A citizen who has fallen into captivity in an 
eijemy country is justified in saving his life by becommg an enemy 
subject Hobbes finds nothmg dishonourable or unpatriotic in this 
(6) A citizen, called up by the State to serve in a war, can ask to be 
released, provided he finds a substitute ® If one were to come across these 
doctrines in a rationahst of the late eighteenth century, one would 
reproach him with an egotistical mistrust of the State and with a senti- 
ment of ubi bene ibi patria But the author of the Leviathan held these 
doctnnes 

Even lus preference for monarchic absolutism was founded on 
utihtarian grounds and not on sentimental reasons, and it was there- 
fore free from propagandist zeal Certainly he considered it far and 
away the best State-form, but all the same every established State ought 
to keep the form that it has For it would be radically harmful, if the 
citizens of a State were not content with its form, and cast longing 
glances at the more fortunate State-form of neighbouring nations Igpr 
this reason also the citizens of a repubhc should not be allowed even to 
dream of envying a neighbouring nation the blessmgs of monarchy * 
He readily acknowledged even the rule of Cromwell ® 

Tlobbes’ doctrine of the State is one of the most remarkable examples 
of the dialectic of development, of the transitions possible from one 
idea to another, and of the way in which the very culmmating point 
of the older idea can lead over mto the more recent and modem idea 
Here, under cover of the harshest absolutism, there was already ahve 

ch 6, § 19. ^ Leviathan, 11, 21 

’ Ibid , n, ch 21, cf also Klasslker der Politlk, 13, 149 
* Leviathan, II, ch 30 

“ Hhnigswald, Hobbes imd die Staatsphihsophie, 1924, p 18, 
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that new element which we previously saw germmatmg also m the case 
of. Qrotius that Western European type of mdividuahsm and utihtan- 
amsm which sought to adapt the State to the needs of the middle classes, 
and was capable m the process of wanting it to be either as strong as 
possible or as weak as possible, dependmg on the circumstances 
And at the same tune the doctnne showed that the idea of raison 
d'itat, if It remamed stuck at its utilitanan middle stage, could not 
attam that degree of mtemal strength and perfection of which it was 
capable, but that on the contrary it was actu^y m danger of commg to 
grief among tendencies that led away from the State Mere egoism 
and that which is merely useful, in however rational and knowledgeable 
a manner it might be advocated (as in the case of Hobbes), will never 
serve as an internal connectmg-li^ to hold great human commumties 
together Some sort of higher feehngs of moral and intellectual values 
must be superadded to thought and action which is m accordance with 
raison d'etat, if the latter is to lead on to its climax In the case of the 
statesman it is generally a simple love of the thing itself, of the State, 
the Eatherland, that ennobles and strengthens his utihtanan operation 
according to raison d'itat In the case of a pohtical thmker, the oceamc 
cfflUmess of raison d'itat is capable of being warmed by the ardour of a 
great view of the world and of life Machiavelh’s ideal of virtii could do 
this Hobbes’ philosophy, founded as it was on mechanical atomism and 
egoism, “ could not Could it be done perhaps by the mind of Spinoza, 
philosophizmg sub specie aetemi’> 


It was the problem of the State as a hving orgamsm which on two 
occasions (apart from short mcursions mto ethics) Spinoza treated at 
great length in the Tractatus theologico-politicus, which appeared in 
1670 but had already onginated in the years before 1665, and in the 
Tractatus politicos, which he left unfinished when he died m 1677 The 
changes m viewpoint that took place between the two works have been 
very carefully pointed out by Menzel.^ We shall only consider them here 
to the extent demanded by our general problem 
It is an mdication of the strength and fertihty of the Hobbesian 
doctnne of the State, and of the power of attraction it was able to exert 

' Wandlimgenm der StaatsJehre Spimzas Festschrift fui Joseph Unger, 1898 Also 
the essays by the same author Homo sm juris m Grunhut’s Zeitschr f Privat- u 
dffentlicL Recht, 32 (1905), Der Sozmlvertrag bet Spinoza m the same, 34 (1907), m 
which he defends his interpretation against the objections of Gierke (Althustus’‘, 
342 ff) and somewhat exaggerates certam pomts, and Spinoza und die deutsche 
Staatslehre der Gegemvart, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 31 Cf also Rosm, Bismarck und 
Spinoza, Parallelen ihrer Staatsanschauung, in the Festschrift fUr Otto Gierkes 70 
Geburtstag, and E Kohn, Spinoza imd der Stoat, Berlm Dissertation, 1926 
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pre-emmently on free and bold spmts, that Spinoza (who was by no 
means of an absolutist turn of nimd, but on the contrary was mchned 
first towards democracy, and later towards aristocracy) was stiU under 
the speU of its basic ideas, and took it as a startmg-point for developing 
his own doctrme of the State While on the one hand he deflected and 
toned down the theory’s pohtical consequences (which served the pur- 
poses of absolute monarchy), at the same time he went more profoundly 
into its presuppositions regarding the view of the universe, and thus 
opened up new and fruitful possibihties in the matter of understandmg 
the State as a hvmg orgamsm, and so too in the matter of understandmg 
fahbh d’itat Everything depended on being able to find a path which 
woulcj lead over from the mode of thought that dealt in terms of 
Natural Law and the Law of Reason (a mode of thought which tried, 
from the resources of human reason, to construct the best State, the 
State that ought to exist), to that type of reahsm and empincism which 
threw light on the real State Hobbes had pointed out such a path, 
when he distinguished between a law of Nature and anght of Nature. 
By natural right he understood the freedom of the state of Nature, 
by natural law he meant the command of a reason fully cognizant of 
its own advantage On the basis of this kind of natural right it was then 
possible (as we have seen) for the harsh reahty of the way in which 
States behaved towards each other to be recogmzed forthwith as a 
fixed and malterable datum— whereas certainly, withm the State itself, 
the rational idea of the best State, the State that ought to exist, triumphed 
once agam, and the old device (stemming purely from the law of reason) 
of an agreement that gives nse to the State was taken as a foundation 
Spinoza was now very willmg to take over straight away from Hobbes 
the new concept of Natural Right, because it fitted m perfectly with his 
pantheistic and strictly causal picture of the world ‘By natural nght,’ 
It says in the Tractatus politicus (2, 4), ‘I understand those laws or 
rules of Nature m accordance with winch ever 3 hhing happens, that is 
to say, the power of Nature itself Consequently, everyt^g that a 
man does m accordance with the laws of his nature, is done by the 
highest natural nght, and his right over nature stretches as iar as his 
power ’ Hobbes had already said ^ ‘ But neither of us accuse man’s 

nature m it The desires and other passions of man are m themselves 
no sm ’ It IS an idea of enormous revolutionary consequence, for it led 
not only" to Determmism, but also to Relativism, to an unquahfied 
recognition of all forces operatmg in a natural and elemental manner, 
and once the mdividual element m these forces had been discovered 
it also led on to modem histoncism At that time men were certainly not 
yet m a position to draw all these consequences But one can under- 
stand that Spmoza was now capable of surveying m its entirety the 
^ Leviathan, I, ch 13 
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organic life of the State, m a quite different and much more reahstic 
manner than was to be expected from the usual doctrine of the best 
possible State In words which recall the famous programme of Machia- 
velh in Chapter 15 of the Principe, Spmoza (m the opemng of the 
Tractatus pobticus) rejects the method of those who start talkmg about 
man as he ought to be, mstead of as he really is, and he declared that 
It would be his task, not to laugh at human affairs, nor to lament them, 
nor even to execrate them, but simply to understand them For he had 
the subhme consolation of behevmg that the power of natural thmgs 
was nothing else bht the eternal power of God, and that whatever in 
iTature appeared to us as bad, only appeared so because we were not 
fully aware of the inter-relatedness of the whole of Nature It was 
through this religious mentahty, which armd hU 'th e* disso nance s of 
Nature could still catch the sound' of the harmony of a'ffi'me unity, 
that he raised himself above the harsMy mechanical mode of tibought 
heiongmg to Hobbes This state of nature in which all warred agamst 
aU, and in which (once the State had been estabhshed) the sovereign 
States themselves stood permanently m relation to one another and of 
necessity had to do so — ^this state of nature was crudely and brutally 
recognized by Hobbes as a fact Now it was true that Spmoza, just like 
Hobbes, was prepared to concede to the States the rights of a state of 
nature m regard to their relations with one another, and hence he 
was also prepared to concede them the nght to a pohcy of mterest un- 
hampered by any obhgation with regard to agreements, at the same 
time he also gave it to be understood that it was only the madequacy 
of human msight that caused men to be shocked by the conflict be- 
tween pohtics and morahty, and that, looked at sub specie aeterni, even 
this mode of behaviour on the part of States was the Will of God and 
the Work of God The actual expression raison d'itat was used by him 
almost as httle as by Hobbes But we may now say that m actual 
practice he did m the process succeed in mcorporating this prmciple 
(namely, that the struggles between States were governed by raison 
d’itat) withm the system of a philosophy which was designed to offer 
consolation to the world m ideal terms This was only possible for a 
stnctly momstic and pantheistic philosophy In this he showed himself 
a forerunner of Hegel 

This doctnne of Spmoza, that in the mterests of its own self-preserva- 
tion the State was entitled, mdeed was obhged, to break agreements, 
remained untouched by the changes which his doctrine of the State 
underwent in other respects between the Tractatus theologico-politicus 
and the Tractatus politicos In the Tractatus theologico-politicus, it says 
(ch 16, §45f) ‘For although different States make treaties not to harm 
one another, they always take every possible precaution against such 
treaties being broken by the stronger party, and do not rely on the 
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compact, unless there is a sufficiently obvious object and advantage to 
both parties m observmg it Othenvise they would fear a breach of 
faith, nor would there be any wrong done thereby for who in his 
proper senses, and aware of the nght of the sovereign power, would 
trust m the promises of one who has the will and the power to do what 
he likes, and who aims solely at the safety and advantage of his do- 
mimon? Moreover, if we consult loyalty and rehgion, we shall see that 
no one in possession of power ought to abide by his promises to the 
injury of his dommion, for he cannot keep such promises without 
breabng the engagement he made with his subjects, by which both he 
and they are most solemnly bound ’ And the Tractatus politicus says 
(III, 14) ‘This contract (between States) remains so long unmoved as 
the motive for entermg mto it, that is, fear of hurt or hope of gam, 
subsists But take away from either commonwealth this hope or fear, 
and it IS left independent, and the hnk, whereby the commonwealths 
were mutually bound, breaks of itself And therefore every common- 
wealth has the right to break its contract, whenever it chooses, and 
cannot be said to act treacherously or perfidiously in breakmg its word, 
as soon as the motive of hope or fear is removed, for both contractmg 
parties were on equal terms m this respect ’ In addition, agreements for 
the future could only be concluded on the hypothesis of the existmg 
situation continumg If this should change, then the ratio of the entire 
State would change too — thus one sees that, m dealmg with this 
decisively important point, he too makes use for once of the ready- 
coined phrase that was on everybody’s bps 

The fact that he did not absolutely condemn, either, alliances made 
by Chnstian States with Turks and heathens, can be imagined already 
from his own Jewish background But at the same time he could also 
fall back on the Dutch prmciple of State that relationships with heathen 
States should be handled with care ^ 

First and foremost the State had to continue existing, and State ethics 
(this too can be found in Spmoza) took precedence over pnvate ethics 
‘Consequently there can be no duty towards our neighbour which 
would not become an ofi'ence if it involved mjuiy to the whole State, 
nor can there be any offence against our duty towards our neighbour, 
or anythmg but loyalty m what we do for the sake of preservmg the 
State ’ ® Thus he too, hke Hobbes, gave raison d'itat complete freedom 
of action within the State The State was not bound by the laws and by 
civil nghts, which really depended much more on its decisions alone ® 
Here the State was obliged to act as the interest of its own self- 
preservation demanded or, as Spmoza put m ‘The commonwealth, then, 

^ Tractatus theol -pot , ch 16, § 67 He did indeed issue a warning against conclud- 
ing such alliances, but required that if they were concluded they should be kept 
* Ibid , ch 19, § 22 ’ Tractatus polittcus, TV, 4 and 5 
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to “maintam its independence”,^ is bound to preserve the causes of 
fear and reverence, otherwise it ceases to be a commonwealth ’ This 
meant that, m order to maintam itself, it ought to make use of its power- 
resources m a rational and not an arbitrary manner ‘The State is then 
most completely “independent”, when it acts according to the dictates 
of reason ’ Like Hobbes he also rehed upon it that the State (from its 
own self-mterest, properly understood) would not misuse this wealth 
of power that was placed m its hands The hmits of State authority (he 
believed) were laid down for it by its own mterests Smce there would 
be great danger for itself if it ruled outrageously, it was therefore per- 
missible to take away its unlimited power to do so And (as he added 
subtly, but quite in the spint of his doctrme) since the right of the 
supreme authonty extended no further than its power, one could there- 
fore also deny it the unhmited nght thereto * AH this was worked out 
m the spmt of pure laison d'itat 

For Spinoza nght and power were mdeed very closely connected 
‘As each mdividual m the state of nature, so the body and mind of a 
domimon have as much right as they have power ’ ® Menzel has said 
that whereas in Hobbes absolute rule rests on the legally binding force 
of a fundamental contract, with Spinoza it rests on the actual abundance 
of power granted to the State authonty At the same tune Hobbes had 
already taken the view that, besides the State based on contract, the 
pure power State was also valid, he had also founded the legal theory 
of contract itself on the idea of power when he conceded that the 
obhgation of the citizens towards the holder of State power only lasted 
so long as his power to protect them lasted, provided that no other 
was more capable of protecting them * But it is correct to say that the 
old theory of rational and natural nghts, which assumed the State 
and its functions to be based on a contract, yielded even more violently 
m the case of Spmoza than with Hobbes before the new recogmtion 
that the very essence and life of the State depended in the first instance 
on power And this was so to an even greater extent m his later work, 
the Tractatus pohticus, than with the earlier Tractatus theologico- 
pohticus The maxims of the theory of contract are mdeed echoed m it 
from time to time, but the ongm of the State nevertheless appears m it 
much more as a natural and necessary process, brought about by the 
totahty of spiritual forces, than as a legal act ‘Men naturally aspire to 
the civil state,’ it says m the Tractatus pohticus (VI, 1), ‘nor can it 
happen that men should ever utterly dissolve it ’ In saymg this he was 
once agam approachmg the important ancient doctrme of Aristotle 

^ Concerning the importance in Spmoza of this concept sm mm, cf Menzel’s 
essay referred to above r 7 . » 

’ Tract iheol -pot , ch 20. § 7, cf also ch 16, § 29 

* Tract poUt , III, 2. < Leviathan, H, ch 21 
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concerning the origination of the State Historical and political lealism 
and empmcism grew in importance as the theory of natural right faded 
away What we have been able to observe in the transition from Hobbes 
to Spmoza, and from the younger to the older Spmoza, does at the 
same time signify a certain gentle and gradual growth m the idea of 
raison d'itat Tlus growmg reahsm of Spinoza’s has mdeed been ex- 
plained (and with some justification) by reference to his intercourse 
with a statesman like John de Witt and the shattering impression made 
by his catastrophic end m 1672, and at the same time by reference to 
the clearer worlang-out of his pantheistic metaphysic, which emphasized 
the eternal causality of nature ^ 

But what there was to say about Hobbes is also vahd concermng 
Spmoza Besides the Ime of mtellectual development leadmg up to the 
idea of raison d'itat, there is also a fine leading away from it again and 
leadmg back to the previous ideas of rational and natural right 

Spmoza distmguished carefully between the laws of nature as a whole, 
which are for the most part inaccessible to us, and the laws of human 
nature, withm which reason holds sway and exerts itself over the 
impulses ® It was elemental impulses and needs, and not reason, that 
ongmally gave nse to the State, but the State which is most powerful 
and most supreme *m its own right’ is that which is founded on and 
guided by reason ® Thus Spmoza too, m spite of his pantheistic monism, 
recognized that a dualism did actually exist between the realm of the 
umversal forces of nature and the realm of human reason This tension 
between umversal nature and human nature led on, if monism was to be 
consistent, towards an internal agreement We shall see later on, how 
Hegel was thereby enabled to show that he stripped the laws of human 
nature of their stable character (which they possessed according to the 
ideas of natural right) and changed them into fluid life, so that m the 
process there issued a unified vital stream, m which mind and nature 
were blended together But for Spmoza human reason remained the 
same as it appeared m the hght of the ideas of natural right — stable, 
universal, making the same demands everywhere and for aU time The 
consequence now was that reason too (which ought to rule m the State) 
was conceived not as an individual and historically changmg entity, 
but rather as an absolute and immutable legislatrix And this produced 
the further consequence that Spmoza, in spite of his great design of 
studying the real State, nevertheless slipped back once again into the 
old question of natural right, namely the inqmry as to what was the 
best form of the State The entire content of both his treatises is really 
a search for the best and most rational State, i e the one which is most 
in accordance with umversal human reason And thus he too was 
^ Menzel, Waiiditmgen usw , loc cit , pp 80 ff 
® Traci polit , II, 8 “ Jbid, VI, 1, and V, 1 
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pondering on the different forms of the State (there is no need to concern 
ourselves closely with the vanous stages he passed through) in order to 
adapt them to his own purposes and ideals, without treatmg the 
histoncal differences between the separate States in any other way 
than as a source of examples of good and bad patterns He started out 
from that Reason which is universal, and identical m aU mdividuals, 
and he also tended (like Hobbes and the school of natural nght) to 
consider the State from the point of view of the umversal needs of 
individuals, thus he could not consistently consider it from above, from 
the point of view of its own most special needs. The fact that on the 
whole he was nevertheless able to do this, was essentially owmg to his 
presuppositions on the hnes of pantheism and natural causation But 
if m the Tractatus theologico-pohticus (as we have noticed) he was 
already settmg State morahty above pnvate morahty, this was (as with 
Hobbes) only intended to mean that the welfare of the mdividual had 
to yield to the welfare of the State, but that the welfare of the totahty 
of individuals must still be the aim and purpose of the State 
And even the uncondihonal recognition of raison d’itat which he 
expressed can be (agam exactly as was the case with Hobbes) traced 
back to a deeply mdividuahstic motive With him it was even more 
fundamentally important than with Hobbes, to protect the mner 
spintual freedom of the mdividual It was not only freedom of thought, 
but also freedom of speech and mstruction that he wished to protect 
from the grasp of a violent State It was essentially for this purpose, 
and at the same tune prompted by his own hard personal life-struggles, 
that he wrote the Tractatus theologico-pohticus To a certam extent it 
was a dialogue between the philosopher, and the seventeenth-century 
State that was ruled accordmg to raison d'itat It was as if he cned 
out to it T acknowledge you, you have the power — and smce power 
and right are equivalent, you have also the right — to do anything 
necessary for your self-preservation But it is when you act m accord- 
ance with reason that you wiU be actmg most surely and most effectively 
and most completely “m your own nght” If you rule unreasonably and 
violently, then you will injure yourself I therefore expect you, if you 
are wise, to respect freedom of thought and also (with certam limita- 
tions, which I grant you) freedom of speech and instruction ’ 

This then was the compromise which the freethinker of the seven- 
teenth century was able to make with the power-State of the seven- 
teenth century — namely that raison d'itat should constitute a pledge of 
rational intellectual freedom But the mdividuahstic motive that lay 
concealed there now also tmged the aim of the State, which Spinoza 
laid dovra m the Tractatus theologico-pohticus (ch 20, § 12) ‘In truth, 
the purpose of the State is freedom’, and this freedom seemed to him 
to consist m the fact that men should make use of their free reason, 
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and that mmd and body should develop their powers without let or 
hindrance 

Subsequent experience of hfe further defined Spinoza’s ideas about 
the State Thus the Tractatus politicus (V, 2) says with a noticeable 
modification ‘The object of the State is none other than peace and 
secunty of hfe Consequently the best State is that in which men 
lead their fives m harmony and where their rights are continually pre- 
served without injury' Thus this definition unites the needs of in- 
dividuals with the needs of raison d'etat. And modem thought, too, on 
the subject of the State is continually strivmg once again to umte 
them But to the modern mind the best State is no longer (as it was for 
Spinoza and natural right) a reahzation of umversally vahd prmciples, 
but rather the supreme and most complete realization of a temporaiy 
and individual vital prmciple 

Spmoza offered an approach to Hegel, but he was not quite capable 
of breaking through the limitations of his century 
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PUFENDORF 


T here was a spell that lay over certain significant ideas, pregnant 
with meaning for the future, which were already thought of m the 
seventeenth century They were not yet able to hatch out properly 
m the severe chmate of that century, they could not yet develop their 
full productive quahties It was only Goethe that brought Spmoza 
completely to hfe, and German Ideahsm did the same for Leibniz 
The intellectual movement must already have been restricted by the 
stiff garment of the Latm scholar-tongue, for there is a very close 
connection between the hvehness of modern cultural and national 
languages, and the hvehness of modem thought But the spiritual life 
of the seventeenth century m general was also stiff, even in comparison 
with that of the late eighteenth century, softened as this was by ideahsm 
and the Enhghtenment At the same time however it was capable of 
displaymg m several of its greatest thinkers that powerful constmctive 
mtellectual strength which bears analogy m the pohtical field with the 
State-formmg energy of a Richeheu, a Cromwell or a Great Elector 
This energy was, as we know, nothing else but the practical applica- 
tion of the doctnne of rmso?t d’etat and State mterest This doctrme 
too contamed hidden seeds, which were not yet able to open out com- 
pletely in the atmosphere of the seventeenth century Not only the 
general doctnne and conception of the nature of the State, but also the 
wntmg of history, could have been made to bear fruit much earher, if 
those rigid dividmg walls, by which the century was stfil confined, had 
not existed between the separate provmces of hfe and thought 
This IS shown in a remarkable way by one of the great constructive 
mmds of the century, Samuel v Pufendorf One knows his great merits 
in coimection with the general doctrme of the State, as much as with 
the wntmg of German history In both provmces he made a search for 
prmciples that sprang from the very nature, the beatmg heart, of things 
themselves His doctrme of the State helped to free the State from the 
fetters of theological thought In wnting history, he concentrated his 
attention closely on tracmg pohtical events back to the rational motives 
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of the agent In what follows it will be shown that he was also fuUy 
conversant with the doctrine of raison d'itat and that of State interest, 
and indeed that both these questions were m the very forefront of his 
principal ideas He might also have had a definite enough intention of 
letting the three ideas permeate each other and make each other bear 
fruit We shall have to follow up carefully all attempts at this kind of 
reciprocal interaction But in the last resort it was impossible even 
for him to surmount the bounds of his century 

His doctrine of the State was rooted in the great discovery made by 
Bodmus, when he hit upon the concept of State sovereignty This (as 
we have heard) is the supreme authority, independent of every other 
power, ^ and it is, he added, single and indivisible 

This discovery of Bodmus’ had been no merely theoretical act, it 
formed a part of the new raison d'etat, just as it also did of the doctnne 
of the concrete mterests of the State, and both parts supplemented 
each other For unless a sovereign and unified State Will were created 
and recognized, there could be no unified and effective fostenng of the 
concrete interests, and again without this the new concept of sove- 
reignty would have remained empty and purposeless But theoretical 
thought IS not always accustomed to paying attention to vital inter- 
relationships of this kind, but on the contrary is very easily inchned to 
separate off one set of ideas from another and push ahead with each 
in a one-sided manner In this way already Bodmus, seduced by a 
vision of the absolutism which was now growing up, had confused the 
sovereignty of the State m general with the sovereign rights of its 
supreme mstrument, and had thereby given the concept of sovereignty 
a rigid form, which made it difficult to conceive how a sovereign State 
authonty could be evolved m States which were not governed m an 
absolutist manner 

Now It has already been pointed out by Jastrow * that the cntical 
judgment passed on the constitution of the German Empire m 1667 
by Pufendorf (under the pseudonym of Severmus de Monzambano) 
was founded, not so much on an examination of its pohtical short- 
comings, but m the first mstance much more on just tins point that it 
made too strict and stiff an apphcation of that concept of sovereignty 
He saw the rights of majesty m the Empire as shared between the 

* According to the modem theory of sovereignty, it is not actually State authonty, 
but only one attnbute of complete State authonty Jellmek, AUg Staatslehre, 2nd ed , 
p 459 

’ Pufendorfs Lehre von der MonstrosUat der Relchsverfassung Zeitschr f preiiss 
Gesch II Landeskiinde, 1882 und Sonderausgabe Cf also Gierke, Althnsms, 2nd ed , 
p 247 A reprmt of the first edition of Severinus de Monzambano De statu imperii 
Germanici, takmg mto account the final corrected version, was brought out in 1910 
by Fr Salomon, a good translation by H Bresslau appeared first m 1870, and then 
m 1922 (m Klassiker der Poiitik, vol 3) with a veiy valuable introduction 
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Emperor and the Estates, therefore it was not possible for the Empire 
to be a monarchy, and altogether it could not be a umfied State entity 
In addition to the umfied State he realized the possibihty of associations 
of States, but these could only be of two kinds either such as were 
umted under one common sovereign, or such as had ansen by means 
of a umon between several States And smce too it was unthinkable 
that a State should be without sovereignty, it therefore followed from 
this that such ‘State systems’ (as he called them) should partake of the 
nature of mtemational law rather than constitutional law Or m other 
words he did not yet know, and would not have admitted, that in the 
event of several States bemg muted together, it was also possible for a 
new State, a chief State, a federal State, to come mto being His doctrme 
was that it was only possible for a State to embrace several States 
within itself, if these States all ceased to be States And since at this 
time the separate German States had not yet in any way ceased to be 
States, but rather on the contrary tended more and more to become 
States completely, he was forced to conclude from this that the German 
Empire was not a State at aU And since on the other hand it was not 
possible either to call it a State system (partaking of the nature of mter- 
national law) he therefore stated that it was then in fact an irregular 
corpus and that it was (as he expressed it very pointedly from the outset) 
a monstro smile ^ And since any regress towards being a umfied 
monarchic State seemed to him impossible from a practical point of 
view, or at least only conceivable as a result of violent revolutionary 
changes, he saw that the only possible path to recovery was for Ger- 
many, havmg once started along the road towards mere State federa- 
tion, to follow that road consistently to the end His proposals for 
reform cuhmnated m the suggestion that the Emperor should be forced 
to retne mto the position of a mere federal chief, and that a permanent 
federal council drawn from the Estates should be placed at his side, to 
take decisions on all federal affairs 

But if one looks more closely at these proposals for reform, one 
notices that Pufendorf becomes involved in a remarkable conflict be- 
tween his constitutional theory on the one hand, and his pohtical wishes 
and requirements on the other A federation of States, of the sort he 
wanted, could only consist of sovereign States But then his proposals 
for reform restncted the sovereignty of the mdividual States in a manner 
which, though certainly possible m a federal State, was not possible in 

^ In the edition of 1668 this famous expression is watered down to lantum non 
monstro smile, and was later struck out altogether But he firmly maintained the 
irregulanty Cf Bresslau’s translation of Severinus, Klassiker der Politik, 3, 28* f 
The fact that the expression regimen monstruosum, descnbmg the State-form of the 
Empire, was already used by Bartolo in the fourteenth century, is shown by Koser, 
Hist ZeitoAr, 96, 196 
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a federation of States Conflicts between member States of the federa- 
tion would, for example, have to be settled by a verdict of arbitration 
on the part of dismterested parties, but this verdict of arbitration must 
if necessary be earned out by force He even held that outlawry by 
estates of the realm was not mcompatible with the constitution of the 
federation of States ^ Later, at the end of his life, when he revised this 
danng work of his youth, he himself discerned that it was not permis- 
sible to exact this kind of drmmution of sovereignty from the member 
States of a federation, and he correspondingly moderated his pro- 
posals for reform ^ Thus in the end his theory became quite consistent 
throughout — but at the cost of a more correct and vital mstmet which 
had earned him forward at first, but which he had afterwards had to 
suppress because it disturbed his symmetncal pattern This mstmet had 
told him quietly, when he was planning his youthful work, that the 
German Empire was m fact somethmg more than a mere incipient 
federation of States, it told him that there was there a great political 
unity, a hvmg individual political organism, which would be bound to 
require resources of State force for use against its members It was not 
the influence of mere patriotic desires, but a sound histoncal and 
political intuition that led him mto this inconsistency His ngid doc- 
trme of sovereignty threatened to break up the last vestiges of State 
umty that were still possessed by the poor German Empire— his sense 
for the concrete interests of States (we may now say) restored this 
unity 

For this kind of vital sense, that there did exist real German collective 
interests such as only a real State could possess, could already be 
glimpsed in several places m his early work The closing chapter of 
Severinus, m which his proposals for reform were unfolded, bore the 
title Ratio status imperii and thereby expressed the idea that m spite of 
its irregularity the German Empire nevertheless possessed a complex of 
collective State interests In this he was foUowmg the pattern laid down 
by Bogislav Chemnitz m his Hippolithus a Laptde But Chemmtz, who 
conceived of the Empire as an anstocratic commumty, because that 
was what he wanted to change it mto, had also for this reason adjusted 
the raison d’itat of Germany, and sketched it in such a way that it cor- 
responded to his bias ® And we saw at the same tune that his method 
of ascertammg the raison d’itat of Germany was of a generahzmg, and 
not of an individualizing nature For the raison d’etat (this was what the 
doctrme said) directly depended on the State-form Accordmg to how 
many categories of State-form there were, so there were just the same 
number of categories of raison d’etat If the State-form of a commumty 

‘ Cf ch 8, § 4, and ch 5, § 28 

’ Demonstrated m detail by Jastrow, he at , p 72 f 

* Bresslau, he at , p 21 *. 
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had been estabhshed and brought into the symmetrical scheme, then 
Its raison d’etat followed automatically 

Pufendorf also shared this schematic doctrine, which tended to restnct 
one from takmg a particulanzmg view of State interests But owmg to a 
remarkable stroke of luck he nevertheless reached a position where he 
could comprehend the real collective mterests of Germany m a much 
more individual and adequate way than Hippohthus could with his 
blend of theory and bias Precisely because he did not consider that the 
Empire constituted a regular State, he felt himself particularly impelled 
to study its mdividual character ^ But then the picture he drew of 
German raison d’etat, of the collective State mterests of Germany, was 
bound to take on characteristics which were more individual and 
historically more concrete But how (the question now anses) could his 
search for a German raison d’itat be compatible with hts doctrme 
which looked on the Empire, stnctly speaking, not as a State at all, 
but rather as an mcipient union of States'^ 

One might object that, accordmg to Pufendorf ’s view, even a federa- 
tion of States could have a common ratio status ® But to this it could 
be answered that a federation of States, which has to defend permanent 
common interests of self-preservation abroad and similar interests of 
freedom at home, does in fact cease to be a mere federation of States 
and begins to become a federal State, and to develop a super-State 
over Itself which is still only very incompletely and loosely organized 
Wherever there exists a characteristic raison d’etat, wherever special 
pnnciples and mterests of a common pohtical entity assert themselves 
in a unified and permanent manner, there must also exist a State, it 
may only be a very mcomplete one, retarded in a rudimentary way, 
or completely decayed, there may be almost nothmg left but the spirit 
of a State, lacking the appropriate body, but there will still exist the 
need and the tendency to form this body and become a complete State 
And this was the case with the German Empire at this time The 
tendency to maintain the Empire by fostenng the weak remnants of 
State umty which it still possessed, had not been submerged by that 
other tendency for the separate German States to develop mto real 
and completely sovereign States Pufendorf himself had made to it 
just those inconsistent concessions which for the sake of his theory he 
later retracted And in all questions which concerned Germany’s rela- 
tions to foreign countries he naively took it for granted that Germany 

* Acutely observed by Bresslau, toe at , p 32*. 

• As has been pointed out by Bresslau, loc cit , p 41*, Pufendorf, in his book 
De repubhea tnegulari (which appeared in 1669), went so far as to include mere 
federations of States {systemata clvltatum) in the class of composite States, but later 
he tned as far as possible to avoid using the expression res publlca composita for 
these, because it was opposed to his basic presupposition that sovereignty was an 
indispensable characteristic of the State 
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constituted a State unity, and he analysed her special interests very 
perceptively, just as he analysed the counterplay of foreign interests 
against Germany ‘The power of the German Empire, which, if it were 
held together by a regular constitution, would inspire fear throughout 
Europe, is so weakened by mtemal maladies and upheavals, that it is 
scarcely able to defend itself ’ ‘How monstrous’, he remarked, ‘the very 
fact IS that, m the Empire, the head and the hmbs stand opposed to 
each other like two hostile parties'* ^ His ideal undoubtedly was that 
Germany’s forces should be unified in such a way that they ‘would be 
wielded by one Will, by one spirit’ * Basically the federation of States 
was for him only an inadequate substitute for monarchy, induced by 
pressure of the situation, it was ‘much more readily exposed to internal 
unrest, indeed even to the danger of complete dissolution’ He bitterly 
lamented the effects of the federal nghts which, by the terms of the 
Peace of Westphaha, had been expressly allotted to the German estates, 
for, owing to this, foreign powers were put in the position of bemg able, 
by allying themselves with Germans, to keep Germany down and ex- 
pand their power at the expense of the collective unit ® In his ideas for 
refoira for tlus future federation of States he made a demand, not only 
for a restriction of this federal right (which would again entail a lessen- 
ing of sovereignty in the interests of a collective German State), but 
also for a foreign policy which, without mdeed aimmg at expansion and 
conquest, would yet be intended to hinder any of the neighbouring 
countries from being conquered by a powerful land-hungry enemy 
which could be dangerous to Germany— that is to say, a policy to 
maintain the balance of power, and one which would in case of neces- 
sity be an actively forward policy ■* He went on further to consider 
caiefuUy whether certain coalitions (and if so which) among foreign 
countries could become dangerous for Germany ® He did not estimate 
this danger as being very great, because Germany would always be able 
to find allies, since the defeat of Germany would also endanger the 
freedom of all the other European States The coahtion which seemed 
to him most serious was the one that had already decided Germany’s 
fate durmg the Thirty Years War, namely the alhance between France 
and Sweden. But in this quarter he was perhaps able to find comfort 
in the information of his brother Esajas, who was a diplomat in the 
service of Sweden ‘Expenenced pohticians’, he remarked, ‘will have 
perceived that, though France is ready to buy the assistance of Sweden, 
she wishes to utilize for herself alone the advantages procured by this 
assistance ’ For France was not at all anxious that Swedish power 
should grow to such an extent that the friendship of France would be 
unnecessary to Sweden And Sweden was just as httle desirous of seeing 
1 Ch 7, § 8 ‘ Ch 7, § 7 ’ Cb 7, § 9 

‘Ch 8.§4 'Ch 7,§6 
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Germany completely defeated by France, because this would also put 
an end to her own political independence ^ 

Thus we find ourselves here m the midst of one of the most subtle 
investigations that could be produced by the doctrme of State interests, 
that of weighing up on the basis of trutina siatuum, the secret motives, 
assumptions and limitations of the European aUiances Pufendorf had 
begun his career as tutor m the house of the Swedish envoy in Copen- 
hagen, and during the years when (as professor in Heidelberg) he wrote 
Severinus, he was also able, on account of his association with the 
Elector Karl Ludwig, to get an insight into the affans of imperial 
pohcy ® His political horizon broadened when, on being invited to 
Lund m 1668, he was able to gaze at Germany and Europe from the 
Swedish point of view Simultaneously he now turned himself into a 
great theorist of the State, mto a keen-sighted expert on the pohtics of 
European mterests, and mto a wnter of contemporary history But the 
split which had already appeared between theory of the State on the 
one hand and histoncal and pohtical thought on the other (a spht 
which we have already perceived m him) remained in existence. His 
great Jus naturae et gentium of 1672 remamed firmly fixed within the 
bounds of the method of natural law, and was incapable of using the 
insight mto the individual interests of States (possessed by Pufendorf 
m his role of pohtician) in order to attain a broader insight into the 
mdividual and historically pecuhar aspect of the separate State-forms 
Certainly the idea of raison d'itat, the umversal source from which the 
special interests of separate States all sprmg, is heavily stressed It is 
made a duty for the ruler to let his own personal life and his private 
mchnations and mterests become wholly and completely swallowed up 
and mcorporated m the mterest of the State ® And it is also recogmzed 
as a wider basis of the doctrine of mterest, that agreements between the 
rulers are only bindmg so long as they do not prove harmful to the 
mterests of their peoples * But for the historical multiplicity and hving 
strength of these mterests, there was no place m his system 
He relegated elsewhere the view he had of it, when he undertook to 
provide the ‘youth of quahty’, the ‘people of rank who were therefore 
accustomed to arrangements of State’, with a piece of armour which 
was as scholarly as it was worldly, a practical handbook of historical 
and political Imowledge— m the Introduction to the History of the 
principal realms and States, as they at present exist m Europe of 1682 ® 
' Concerning the additions to the posthumous ediUon of Severinus, m which his 
anger against Louis XIV*s pohqr of conquest, and against the German rulers who 
furthers it, broke out, cf Bresslau, loc cit , p 45* 

’ Treitschke, Pufendorf Hisior u polit Aufsdtze, 4, 220 
» Bk VII, ch 8, § W * Bk VH, ch 6, § 14, and ch 9, § 5 
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Such a combination of learning, worldlmess and practical pohtics was 
m Itself completely in sympathy with the seventeenth century, which was 
fond of work on a massive scale and prized academic honour even m a 
statesman But the question arises whether this combination was also 
successful in itself In respect of the doctrine of mterest and the general 
doctrme of the State, this combination had not been properly suc- 
cessful Was it perhaps more successful now in respect of the doctrme 
of mterest and the writmg of history’ 

The attempt to combine together history, information about States 
and peoples, and the doctrme of interest, is certamly a remarkable one 
But the material offered by world history was considered exclusively m 
terms of the separate States, for, since the decay of the mediaeval ideas 
about the unity of the Christian Western world, historical thought had 
not yet become broad enough to present the actual histoncal umty of 
this world m new forms adapted to the fact itself The account of each 
separate State usually consists of three successive sections, the first and 
longest of these deals with the history, the second treats of the condition 
of the people and the country and also the form of government, and 
the third then goes on to treat the mterests of its foreign policy It now 
became evident that the new doctrme of mterest was just as incapable 
of bemg combined with traditional historical knowledge, as it had 
been with the general doctnne of the State For m the historical sections 
there prevails throughout an uncntical and helpless repetition of the 
raw material, while the closing sections reveal the full mastery of the 
political observer, and are basically richer m real historical under- 
standing than the preceding histoncal parts 
Pufendorf called the doctrme of mterest ‘the foundation from which 
one must set out, to judge whether something m State affairs is done 
well or badly* ^ And precisely for the reason that for him it consisted 
of a purely practical body of knowledge, it was not yet capable of 

Valckemer, a Dutchman hving m Frankfurt-on-Main, m Part 1 of his great work of 
contemporary history Das verwirrle Europa (German edition, Amsterdam, 1677) 
treated ‘the umversal and special State-interest of every ruler and repubhc m Europe’ 
His approach was Dutch, anU-French and conservative, from the pomt of view of 
the Orange party, and he also had the interestmg tendency to consider the importance 
of economic forces m the play of political mterests I have dealt with his theory in 
the Gediichtnisscimft fur G v Below, Aus Pohtik nnd Geschidite (1928), pp 146 ff 
Then m 1681, the electoral counsellor of Saxony, Chnstian Widmann, descnbes m 
his Academm Status the mterests of the different European States He shows know- 
ledge of the world and some capability of pohtical judgment A full analysis of the 
work of Widmann is given by Kunkel m the manuscnpt of his book on raison d'dat 
and pubhcism m the seventeenth century — ^A work which already appeared m 1666 
Intirets et maximes des Bniutes et des Estais souveratns is not really a theory of 
mterests, but rather a collection of the vanous pretensions and temtonal claims, etc , 
which the different States made against one another 
‘ Preface to the Emieiturig zu der Histone usw 
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penneatmg his historical knowledge of the past But his theoretical 
abihty, which was even greater than his historical abihty, was capable of 
drawing the first basic outlines of a systematic formulation of the 
doctrme of interest, and of laymg down the various categones of 
interests He divided these into those that were imagmary and those 
that were true Amongst the imagmary ones he included the aims of 
an exaggerated and unhealthily ambitious power-pohcy, ‘under which 
heading one can place Monai chiam Europae, universale Monopolium etc , 
which IS the tindei that can plunge the whole world mto Combustion' 
One sees here again (as m aU the earher mstances) that the doctrme of 
mterest is bom of a sentiment of self-protection and is fostered prm- 
cipally by those who saw that all States had a supreme interest in main- 
taining a situation of free co-existence, of a reasonable balance of power 
between the European States The true type of interest was correctly 
divided by Pufendorf into a permanent kind and a temporary kmd 
‘The former usually results from the situation and condition of the 
country, or from the natural inclination of the people, the latter how- 
ever results from the character, strength and wealmess of the neigh- 
bouring countries, any change in which will give rise also to an altera- 
tion in one’s interest ’ So it may happen that today perhaps we may 
give a helpmg hand to a weak neighbour, whereas tomorrow, if the 
same neighbour should become dangerous or vexatious to us, we may 
have to turn agamst him He then went on to pose the great and ever- 
recurrent question, which had already been suggested in Rohan 
namely the question of how it could happen then that interests, which 
were yet of an obvious nature and were at least capable of being known 
to the statesmen participatmg, were so often misconstrued and wrongly 
treated Like Rohan, the only answer he could give to this was the super- 
ficial one that either the rulers themselves were often not fully informed 
or did not allow themselves to be advised by wise and faithful mimsters, 
or else that the ministers were mcapable, or were not sufficiently dis- 
interested and objective It needed a moie profound historical approach 
than this period was capable of, m order to understand that the very 
interests themselves were occasionally duahstic by nature and could 
force one to choose between Scylla and Charybdis, and that the mis- 
takes of the individual m recogmzmg his own true mterest are often 
only the outcome of the forces of fate But Pufendorf was already on 
the nght track in thinkmg that any apphcation of the doctrme of mterest 
also demanded a precise knowledge of the personahties actmg from 
time to time in the various States, and that this ‘knowledge, as it had 
to do with them, and thus with external affaiis of State, was highly 
necessary, while at the same time it was, as it were, momentanea and 
variable’ 

Out of his treatment of the separate State interests, we shall select the 
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one which he had already included for treatment in his early work. 
This was the ratio status of Germany, it was certainly the one which 
had occupied him most, seemg that t^oughout all the changes m his 
own personal interests his own feelmgs had always been profoundly 
German 

He was now able to giasp it more fieely and (from a historical pomt 
of view) more profoundly than had been possible m his early work 
which had been so restricted by the dogmas of constitutional law In 
that early work he had already pomted out the unnatural duahty that 
existed m the orgamc life of the German State, and the fact that the 
mteiests of the Emperor and the Prmces were so basically different 
Now he remarked even more concisely and forcefully than before that, 
amongst the German pnnces, there had arisen a small number of the 
more powerful ones, who ‘act almost entirely en Souveram, and are 
desirous of frannng for themselves their own raison d’Estaf One can 
see already from this observation that he was still just as sceptical as 
ever about the possibihty of improvmg German relations But on this 
occasion his attempt to explam the evil led him to a historical per- 
ception which sprang entiiely from the spirit of the doctiine of interest 
In the event of 1519, the imperial election of Charles V, he saw alieady 
the fatal turning-point of German history It was, on his analysis, alto- 
gether opposed to the German mterest that Charles should be chosen 
For the ruler who has succeeded to a hereditary kmgdom, and is then 
chosen to rule an elective kingdom, will either be indolent m his man- 
agement of the lattei, or will make the mterest of the elective kingdom 
dependent on that of the hereditary kmgdom, or else he will strive to 
bring the elective kmgdom under his yoke and make it an appendage 
of the hereditary kmgdom Germany had suffered all these three things 
under the rule of Charles V ‘He never allowed his plans to be governed 
by the true mterest of Germany, but on the contrary everythmg was 
done with a view to the special majesty and power of his own House ’ 
If at that time Germany had had an emperor who possessed httle or 
nothing else besides, then the true mterest of the Empire would have 
suggested to hun that he should not be dependent on either of the two 
powerful nations of France or Spam, but should take up his position 
in between them as an arbiter, and take care that neither of them 
gamed any advantage that might be detrunental to Germany It would 
also have been in the mterest of Germany (as he had aheady observed 
previously in Severinus to free herself from the Pope, and confiscate 
the possessions of the Church If at that time the Emperoi had lent a 
helpmg hand, it could have been done as easily as in Sweden, England 
and Denmark But his Spamsh interest had forced on him an anti- 
Protestant pohcy It is afterwards shown m a masterly manner, m the 
* Ch 8, § 7 
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section dealing with the Papacy,^ how since then the Emperor, par 
raison d^itat, had been quite unable to tear himself free from the 
Papacy, even if he had wanted to For the lords spiritual m the Empire 
had been forced into supportmg him, in order to have a backmg agamst 
the lords tempoial And moieover the Emperor, if he wished to free 
himself from the Pope, would not be able to count on the assistance 
of the lords temporal either, because now the old Houses would claim 
that they were just as entitled to the imperial honours as Austria was. 
Also France would then make a bid for the imperial throne, and per- 
haps many of the clergy would throw themselves mto her arms 

Thus, as Pufendorf acutely and profoundly recognized, the rehgious 
cleavage in Germany was now being maintained by an inexorable 
pressure of real pohtical interests And this cleavage contmually tended 
to produce fresh pohtical division and weakness, because at this tune 
the question of Church possessions was stdl (as Pufendorf asserted) 
teanng asunder the Catholic and Protestant prmcipahties Equally, too, 
he observed the continued mjunous effect resultmg from the Spanish 
principles of the House of Hapsburg Besides an unutterable amount of 
other misery, these pnnciples had also produced the result that the 
prmcipahties, in order to keep their freedom, had been forced to depend 
on foreign powers It was inescapably clear to him that the German 
Protestants (even if they were led by Brandenburg) could have no hope 
of opposing the Emperor by their own strength alone without the help 
of Sweden and France Germany remamed stuck fast in a deadlock, 
and her own true interest was powerless under the pressure of those 
other mterests which resulted from the combmation of the imperial 
election of 1519 and the state of rehgious disumty This pessimistic 
general conclusion was the same as that which he had already drawn 
in Severinus, but its final effect was now even more shattenng, because 
this time it had not been reached by dogmatic methods, but on the 
contrary by the historical method of causal analysis imphed m the 
doctnne of mterest 

But this element of pessimistic scepticism was also closely connected 
with the spirit of the doctrme of interest, as it was held at that time, 
and with the mathematical and mechamcal character which was attri- 
buted to the various interests. There was no escape here once the net 
of mterests had closed, there was no behef m any profounder forces of 
development m the nation, in hvmg seeds for the future, or m fresh 
histoncal patterns of an orgamc kmd, by means of which the fatal spell 
that lay over Germany might possibly, even at some future date, be 
broken The behef in the mexorable pressure of mterests was only 
mitigated and supplemented by a behef in the vanabihty of human 

‘ Specially published by Thomasius under the Utle of Politische Betrachtung der 
geistUchen Monarcine des Stuhls zu Rom nut Anmerkungen, 1714 
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aflfairs in general, and in the luck of the bold gambler, who knows how 
to make use of the trumps skilfully and shrewdly m the game of mterests 
‘For it often happens’, says Pufendorf, ‘that a State which is weak in 
Itself may receive Consideration on account of the Valeur and good 
Conduite of its rulers and equally often, too, the unskilfulness of the 
rulers will cause a great and stiong State to appear la beste ’ But which 
of the contemporary rulers that Pufendorf’s doctrme of mterest was 
deahng with ought to have found any personal interest in exerting his 
strength on behalf of Germany as a whole and restormg the Ratio status 
of Germany? 

Thus It came about that Pufendorf, when he took up the task of 
writing contemporary history, restricted his aim It was not yet capable 
of entering his mmd to show the way m which the interests of the States 
and their personal representatives were mterwoven with the collective 
existence of culture and the State, rather, on the contrary, his method of 
wnting history was, and could not be anythmg else but, an apphcation 
of the doctrme of mterest This is the character of his great works, two 
of which, De i ehus suecicis ab expeditione Gustavi Adolphi in Germamam 
ad abdicationem usque Christianae and De rebus a Carolo Gustavo 
Sueciae rege gestis, were written by him between 1677 and 1688, when 
he worked as Swedish historiographer, the remaimng two, De lebus 
gestis Fnderici WilheJmi Magni electoris Brandenbw gici and the frag- 
ment De rebus gestis Fndenci III, were written between 1688 and his 
death m 1694, m his capacity as lustoriogiapher for Brandenburg 

The connection between the writing of history and the doctrme of 
mterest is therefore much closer in these works than m the historical 
parts of his Introduction to History So the question now arises as to 
the degree in which the historical view, at least, of the past that is fresh 
m one’s experience was capable of being permeated by the great idea 
imphcit in the doctrme of interest the great idea that every State 
possesses its own vital artery and has the path that it must tread fixed 
for It by Its origmal character and the state of events, and to what extent 
also the experiences of statecraft were capable of causmg historical 
thought to bear fruit 

One must begm by considermg the conception that Pufendorf had 
of the task of writing history — or, to speak more precisely, the concep- 
tion he had of his task of writmg histoiy It was not indeed m the 
capacity of free scientific observer and investigator that he wrote his 
great works, on the contrary, he was executing a commission, today for 
the Swedish kmg, tomorrow foi the Elector of Brandenburg, and those 
that commissioned him were expecting him to produce a monument 
to then fame From the very outset, this restricted the fiow of his 
historical writmg But he nevertheless beheved that he would be able 
to umte, m a pure and scientific maimer, the more elevated duties of a 
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histonan with the baser duty of his ofScial commission Let us hear 
first of all the words of his preface to the work De rebus suecicis 

‘In this work moreover we have (as is the pnncipal duty of the his- 
torian) tried very conscientiously to ensure rehabihty, we have taken 
the decisions (consilia) from the authentic documents and interpolated 
nothmg, and our portrayal of events is based on the reports of army 
commanders and envoys In general we have not troubled to present 
the decisions and actions of the enemy party, except in so far as these 
entered the field of view (as it were) of our own side We considered it 
rash to try and divine or interpret their secrets by conjecture Alto- 
gether, we have given the reader freedom of judgment, without mtro- 
ducing our own opinion unnecessarily Our mtention was to relate the 
deeds of others, and not to pass judgment on them As will be clearly 
seen, I have restramed my emotions to the extent that I need fear no 
reproach from any who at that time fought against Sweden in a political 
or mihtary capacity But should they be displeased with a few of the 
things that I have made pubhc, and which they feel would be bettei 
forgotten, then they must realize that rulers are born subject to law, 
and that their fine deeds as well as their evil ones are bound under any 
circumstances to come to the knowledge of many And History does 
not hesitate on the basis of its nght (suo jure) to transmit what it has 
found for the consideration of posterity, whose free ciiticism cannot 
be eluded by any ruler, even though he may have acted lightly 
Most of aH it IS required of the histonan that he should say nothing 
false and should not refrain from saying anythmg true ’ 

We are not concerned here with scrupulously ascertaining whether 
and to what extent Pufendorf abided by his promise not to gloss over 
or touch up anything out of a sense of opportunism He confessed 
himself that, in his istory of Charles X, he exercised ‘moderation’ 
with respect to Brandenburg, and he was certamly subject to a number 
of human frailties m the way of tomng down and onuttmg facts ^ But 
on the whole he faithfully carried out his principle It is an important 
and interesting fact, however, that he drew a fundamental distinction 
between the task of a wnter of contemporary history, who should 
refrain from moral judgments, but shorfid collect and hand on all 
possible matenal on which they can be based, and on the other hand, 
posterity’s task of passing a moral judgment,® which can however 
only be properly exercised by a retiospective historical account In the 
process, he was fundamentally disturbed mdeed by the grave and diffi- 

' Cf Salzer, Vbei ii itt des Grossen KurfUrsten von dei schwedischen auf die polmsche 
Seite m Pufendorfs Karl Gustav und Friedrich Wilhelm, 1904, and Ridding, 
Pufendoif als Historiker und Polltiker in Commentarh de reb rest Friedenci III, 
1912 

‘ So too at the end of the preface to the Geschichte des Grossen KurfUrsten 
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cult question, of how one could combine historical objectivity and 
coolness with an independent value-judgment about historical events 
But the mteUectual resources of his time were not yet adequate for a 
combination of this kind He himself may have felt this obscurely, as 
for instance when, on the occasion of once personally attempting such 
a retrospective histoiical account m his Introduction to the history of 
the principal realms and States^ he did not succeed m passmg beyond a 
fairly primitive and conventional treatment of the material But he 
understood very clearly that any attempt to present contemporary his- 
tory, and pass a moral judgment on it at the same time, was beset with 
all the dangers of subjective partiahty On the other hand, in his role of 
contemporary histonan, he was filled with the proud ambition, not to 
relapse either mto smging the panegyric praises of whoever happened 
to be commissiomng him, or mto being a mere collector of materials 
And he was now convmced that it was also perfectly possible — ^m spite 
of the fact that a contemporary histonan felt himsefif obhged to refram 
from passmg moral judgments — to cany out a genume form of historical 
work of the highest kind It was his intention (as it later was Ranke’s) 
to obliterate himself and cause only the facts themselves to appear — 
but not a crude mass of facts, rather on the contrary, facts that had 
been selected, ordered, and inspired with a defimte and kgher principle 
Thus he strove after a real historical objectivity, even in his role of 
official historian 

Already Sleidan, in a similar situation, when he was writmg a con- 
temporary history of the SchmaUcaldic League, had striven ^ter the 
same goal ^ The histonan, he had said, ought to show vei itas and 
candor Veritas he had found to he in using the most lehable sources 
for matenal, namely documents — and Pufendorf found the same And 
(agam agreemg almost word for word with Pufendorf) he found candor 
to consist m repressmg one’s emotions, and avoidmg any tendentious 
writmg Accordmgly he set in opposition to one another the vanous 
wntmgs and counter-wntings of the parties, takmg excerpts from them 
more or less skilfully, and only considered himseffi justified m ‘accom- 
modating the style’ in order to achieve a umform hterary production 
A sense for which were the best sources, and an ability to repress one’s 
own emotions, were certainly the two great permanent virtues of the 
historian, winch Sleidan and Pufendorf strove to realize But the object- 
ivity achieved by Sleidan was only primitive and involuntary, it was 
solely produced by copying He had not yet come to know the ideal of 
an objectivity attainable by means of one’s own intellectual effort, an 
objectivity to be attained through personally cultivating one’s own 
powers of thought by suppressmg one’s emotions, an objectivity which 
to a certam extent rested on a retoed subjectivity The intellectual bond 

^ Preface to the Commentanes de statu leligwms et reipubhcae Caiolo V Caesare 
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which united together the chunks of raw mateiial amassed by hun was 
(even m spite of the formal humamst style) only the irrepressible Pro- 
testant conviction of the authoi. 

But Pufendorf, in his treatment of contemporary history, went an 
appreciable step further than Sleidan towards achievmg historical 
objectivity And he accomphshed this, because his century provided 
him with the doctrme of State interests as a principle that was capable 
of animatmg events and the raw material The interest of rulers and 
States was the very spint of their actions, it was the impersonal power, 
entirely free from emotion, which directed them and forced them to 
suppress their own emotions in the service of raison d'etat The course 
of political events itself, if one paid attention to this principle that was 
immanent m them, took on to a certain extent a quite objective char- 
acter, an inner logic and inevitabihty, a purely mathematical structure, 
such as the thinkers of the seventeenth century were so anxious to find 
in every provmce of life and of the world But the writer of contem- 
porary history who reproduced this rule of raison d'itat on the basis 
of Its own direct and personal productions, the documents, was thereby 
enabled to reach (in a worthy and satisfymg manner) a type of know- 
ledge which was free from bias and emotion He was now able, in fact 
be was now obbged to renounce his own personal judgment, and 
nevertheless stiU remained at the highest peak of his task He could 
beheve that he was offenng something equivalent to the physicist and 
the mathematician — even if he was only presentmg the raison d'itat 
of the master that paid him, m its historical perspective In order to 
repulse his personal enermes, Pufendorf was not afraid of invokmg the 
proverb that ‘He who pays the piper calls the tune’, and that it is not 
the fault of the scnbe if the sentiments expressed are those of the 
master ^ And he did not mtend this m a subordinate and strict ethical 
sense, but m an ethical sense that recognized higher laws of pubhc life 
over and above the ethic of private life And these laws had for him 
precisely that same dual sigmficance that the concept of law still has 
today. On the one hand they were norms, duties, officia for pohticians, 
on the other hand they were causal factors of occurrence, whose force 
could not m general be escaped by the individual As evidence of this 
mterpretation we may quote the letter which he wrote from Berhn on 
5th March 1690 to the Imperial Councillor v Seilem ^ Whilst his 
manuscript on Charles X was at that time stdl lymg unpnnted in 
Sweden, and whilst he was still workmg on the documents of the Great 
Elector m the palace at Berlm, he agreed to a request of the Emperor 
to wnte the history of the Turtash War afterwards It was not possible, 

^ To Paul V Fuchs, 19th Jan 1688 Varrentrapp. Briefe von Pufendorf, Histor 
Zeltschr , 70, 27 f 

’ Loc at , 41 £f 
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he argued, to assume that he had any prejudice against the Imperial 
House from the mere fact that he had once presented the Swedish 
pohcy m opposition to the Emperor For friendships and alhances 
between rulers very frequently changed in accordance with the times, 
and It amounted to a duty for pnvate persons to foUow the rulers they 
served, even into their enmities against others But especially too the 
historian, who is not givmg his own judgment, but is only acting as an 
advocate for the actions and for the prejudices of this or that ruler or 
State whose history is bemg recounted — this histonan cannot do other- 
wise than reproduce the views {sense exprimere) of his principal Rulers 
and States did not judge their own actions solely accordmg to common 
law, on the contrary, m the first mstance they followed the special 
interests of then State (pecuhares status sui rationes) And since these 
often differed extremely and were even m opposition, it could happen 
that each belhgerent might wish to have the appearance of right on his 
side, but that yet after the end of the struggle both parties might look 
upon the justice of then cause as equivalent ^ And so it could happen 
that the history of two opposed rulers might be written in the same way, 
whereby the authors adapted themselves to the opinions, interpretations 
and mterests of then own rulers Indeed, provided he had the skill, it 
was possible for one and the same lustorian to do this, smce the task 
of a historian was very different from that of a judge or advocate 
Thus it was to be hoped that postenty would one day judge m this way 
that he had wntten the history of two such enemy rulers as Charles X 
and Frederick Wilham m such a manner that the views of Sweden and 
Brandenburg were correctly expressed m the proper places 
Consequently interest, laison d'etat^ not only exerted an mfluence on 
the rulers, but also on the writers of contemporary history The con- 
temporary historian must mterpret State interest m a pure and loyal 
manner, without any partisanship or any judgment being passed Pro- 
vided merely that from time to time he carries out ths duty exactly, he 
may enter today m the service of ths, and tomorrow of that raison d’itat 
—just as it was possible at that tune for diplomats, officers and officials 
to change their ruler without mvitmg the reproach of lack of character. 
We have already pomted out earher on that the mechanical character 
of the doctrme of mterest facihtated just such a swift change of view- 
pomt, and at the same time also held a number of serious temptations 
for adventurers But, as Pufendorf ’s words mdicate, a more profound 
justification was also possible The services of the separate ruleis and 
States (m whch the rulers, just like their servants, became functionaries 
of the separate individual State-ideas) appeared to contemporanes as 
defimte, hgher, supra-personal forms of life, and even if these hfe-forms 
' hide conligit, ut uterque Inter se bellantium justitiam a se stare videi t velit, et ubi 
armorum satietas est, uteique quantum ad justitiam causae pro aequah habeatur 
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attempted to uphold their right agaiust each other by force, yet in 
the last resort, when the weapons were laid aside, they looked upon 
each other once again as equally justified Thus they stood together in a 
hostde-friendly relationship of contrast, sunilanty, and a higher com- 
mumty of nght which umted them And whoevei served one day this 
raison d'itat and the next another, was really serving (Pufendorf did not 
say this, hut he certainly felt it) the world-reason, which demanded that 
the mterests of States should be separate, but also demanded that 
everyone should do his duty m the position he occupied, and therefore 
could not disapprove a change of situation, because the service of every 
State and ruler was essentiahy equivalent to every other 

But the superior legal commumty, within which the different States 
and State interests could exist side by side as equivalent members, 
could be none other than the ancient commumty of the Western 
Chnstian peoples As we already noticed with Rohan, the heart of the 
mediaeval conception of the corpus chnstianum had long been scooped 
away, but there still remamed as it were a framework foi it And when 
the Turkish terror swept through Christendom, there had once more 
been revived even m the seventeenth century the old hankering towards 
a general Christian sohdanty Then the Chnstian ideology opposed 
itself to the real interest of the separate State, calhng upon it to subor- 
dinate itself to the umversal Christian mterest, and condemnmg it 
harshly when it stood apart or (as was indeed the case with France) 
tried to make common cause with the hereditary enemy of Christendom 
The real pohcy of the cabinet was not mdeed essentially influenced by 
this ideology, but it was still capable of bemg used as a moral auxiliary 
by impenal pohcy and by aU the opponents of the French pohcy of 
aggrandizement It was to these that Pufendorf belonged The very 
thing that attracted turn to the task of recounting the Turkish Wars of 
the Emperor, was the fact that here for once (he wrote) he had to present 
a great action which was backed by the feehng of the whole of Christen- 
dom (with the exception of the profligate French), whereas m the 
presentation of other wars it was scarcely possible to introduce enough 
moderation mto one’s words and views to prevent someone from tak- 
ing offence Thus it was not possible for this most skilful and loyal 
historian of State mterest to become absorbed m his task, and he began 
to feel the need for a higher pomt of umon to bridge the division of 
mterests 

In his case (as with his contemporaries) this need was still bound by 
tradition, even if it was only a tradition that was dying The first steps 
towards a more modem commumty-idea which would no longer be 
Chnstian, but rather would have a secular tinge, towards the idea of a 
legal and cultural commumty of the Western peoples, had aheady been 
made by him (as we observed), and had been forcefully worked out by 
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him and by Grotius m terms of State theory and the law of nations 
But they were still far from attainmg an orgamc picture of the col- 
lective Western hfe of peoples and States, m which the cleavage of the 
individual State interests would be represented just as forcibly as the 
cultural and legal interests which umted them, and in which every 
separate sphttmg-olf of mterests would at the same time appear as a 
vital process of the whole European body pohtic Thus Pufendorf’s 
description of the history of mterests remamed stuck fast in a one- 
sided ngidity He produced only monographs, when what one wanted 
were biographies of the separate isolated State mterests, for these latter 
were only capable of bemg understood completely when the motives 
and interests of the opponents, and indeed the umversal European con- 
nections, were made perfectly evident Pufendorf contented hunself 
with saying (as we have seen) only what he found m the documents of 
his State, and considered it unmethodical to mention what was not to 
be found there. He was perhaps right to renounce something which 
neither he nor his period were ready for. The limitations which he 
himself set to his own writing of histoiy were mdeed the hmitations of 
his century The grandiose one-sidedness with which it forced the idea 
of raison d’itat into the hfe of the mdividual States, was mdeed also 
obhged to reflect itself in a kmdred wntmg of history 
Other one-sidednesses m Pufendorf’s wntmg of history were also 
connected with this Droysen, who exhibited something of Pufendorf’s 
one-sidedness, has pointed them out with a certam afBmty of feehng ^ 
One is first impressed, but afterwards also wearied by Pufendorf’s 
abstract and impersonal mode of wntmg The purely human element 
evapoiates to a certam extent among the facts, i e in the play and 
counterplay of mterests Even the groupings inside the court itself, the 
struggles between the different statesmen of the same ruler to influence 
his pohcy — these struggles do to a certam extent become impersonal 
Names are seldom mentioned, the individual and local details of con- 
sultations are obhterated, in order that solely the rationes themselves 
should emerge clearly In the process Pufendorf employed a very 
striking histonographic device, to a certam extent a more genuine (and 
yet not completely genume) substitute for the mvented speeches with 
which the ancient and even the humamst historians embelhshed their 
work and simultaneously filled the need for reflection, for a flee survey 
of the motives of thmgs In his Swedish, and also in his Brandenburg 
works, he frequently speaks of a consultatio, consideratio or dehberatio 
m the council of the ruler, as offenug starting-pomts for new series of 
developments Then he advances the reasons and counter-reasons for 
the Swedish or Brandenburgian State interest m a distmct manner — 
but not always based on the documentary background of the real 
^ Cf Droysen, Abhandlungen, pp 358 and 368 
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protocol, on the contraiy usually freely put together from different 
reports, instructions and opuuons ^ These are architectonically stylized 
pictures of the dehbeiations in counsel, and are made intelhgible only 
by the styhstic principle of this mode of writing history, which is purely 
and exclusively that of working out the development of raison d’etat m 
the vanegated interplay of the concrete interests 

But how one-sided this raison d’etat was in its own conception is 
shown by the fact that the histonan concentrated almost solely on 
developing it externally, and not on presentmg its mtemal development, 
whereas only both together could offer a complete picture The con- 
temporary theoretical treatment of raison d’etat in Germany was guilty 
of a similar but opposite dispropoition, m that (m accordance with the 
tradition taken over from Italy) it laid the chief emphasis on the 
securmg of the mtemal power-situation of the ruler. But it was just as 
incapable as Pufendorf was of achievmg a really vital picture of what 
was gomg on mside the German terntorial State Pufendorf says 
practically nothmg about the domestic State reforms of the Great 
Elector, about the buildmg up of the army and about the changes and 
innovations these led to in the admimstration and finances, and one 
hears far too httle about the struggles with the Third Estate and about 
the very important mercantile needs and aims of his pohcy ® The con- 
vention still was that none of these thmgs offered any worthy subject 
for the wnting of great history But even the doctrme of the mterests 
of States (which was not bound by convention, and had sprung directly 
from the needs of pohcy) did not— as we saw in the case of Rohan- 
trouble Itself nearly enough about the orgamc connection between 
foreign mterests and the mtemal life of States Much of importance 
was happenmg withm; the mtemal interests of the States were no less 
active than the foreign interests. And the leadmg statesmen and report- 
ing diplomats (despite the greater distmction of ‘Foreign Affaus’ ®) 
paid great, if not always proportionate, attention to domestic affairs, as 
IS shown by the pohtical testaments of Richelieu and the Great Elector, 
the Venetian Relations and the Relation de la cour de France m 1690 
by the Brandenburg envoy Ezechiel Spanheim Thus there was indeed 
no lack of vital connection between the domestic and foreign life of the 
State in general, it was merely that a full consciousness of the sig- 

1 So far this has only been proved (by Droysen) to be true of the histoncal work 
on the Great Elector. Yet it is permissible to suppose that the same apphes to the 
corresponding parts of the works on Swedish history 

’ Cf Droysen, loc ctt , 336 ff , Ritter, Entwickiurte der Geschichtsmssenschaft, 
p. 203 

• Coseforestiere, says a Venetian, are elevate matene che veramente si chiamam di 
staio Annemane v Schleinitz, Slaatsauffassimg md Mensehendarstellmg der 
Venezianer m den Relatwnen des 17 Janrhunderts Rostock Dissertation, 1921 
(unpublished) 
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nificance of such a connection was lacking Hence arose this lack m the 
doctnne of interest, and in Pufendorf ’s mode of writing history which 
was based on it Once agam we become aware of the hmitations of the 
century But Pufendorf ’s wntmg of history had a monumental quahty 
and a purity of style which were worthy of it 



CHAPTER TEN 


COURTILZ DE SANDRAS 


A MONGST those intellectual forces which tended duiing the 
seventeenth century to relax the dogmatic spirit with its belief 
J. \jn absolute truths, it is no longer possible to overlook the doc- 
tnne of interest and the genuinely pohtico-histoncal mode of thought 
for which it prepared the way The doctrme of interest, by acceptmg 
as a supremely natural impulse the egotistical right that each State 
possessed to look at the European community of States with its own 
eyes and re-fashion it accordmg to its own needs, led directly towards 
Relativism There were now just so many intellectual views of the 
European power-relations, as there were European States with separate 
pohtical interests, and the pohtical mtelhgence that wished to weigh 
these up found itself obhged (even if it might m the process generally 
also be guided by its own wishes) to concentrate on judgmg the vanous 
pictures purely empirically and without prejudice according to the 
same standard, i e according to the standard of the forces that were 
actually in operation Looked at more deeply and closely, it was the 
genuine European development itself, with its juxtaposition of free and 
independent States, that was eventually bound to produce this Rela- 
tivism— for the doctnne of interest was only a reflex of it. But events 
do in fact constantly operate only through the medium of reflexes, 
ideas and intellectual habits of this kmd, and it is to a great extent this 
that always assures the shaping and eifective force of mteUect 
The Relativism inherent m the doctnne of interest was capable of 
developmg more freely, the freer the observer himself was from political 
Wishes and mterests of his own The first French representatives of the 
doctnne of mterest,i from a position firmly based on the interests of 
their own State and nation, had surveyed the mterests of other nations 
and allowed their situation to colour their pomt of view, whereas 
Rufendorf, as he wandered from court to court, made his observations 
and judgments from a vanable base, but held firmly and conscientiously 
in the process to the interest of whoever happened to be his master at 
^ And also the Dutchman, Valckemer, mentioned above on p 230, n 5 
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the time Thus his treatment remamed firm and flexible at the same 
time, and never lacked character withm the temporary situation But 
now we must also examme a specimen of the wavering t 3 rpe of Relativism 
which was able to gam ground dunng the age of Louis XIV This was 
an mutator of Rohan,’- the author of the book Nouveaux interets des 
Princes de 1’ Europe, oil Von traite des Maximes qu’ils doivent observer 
pour se mamtenir dans lews Etats, et pour empicher qu'il ne se forme une 
Monarchie Umvetselle A Cologne, chez Pieiie Maiteau 1685 

The anonymous author, who pretended that his book had been 
brought out by the well-known fictitious firm at Cologne (actually it 
was pubhshed at the Hague), was Gatien des Courtdz de Sandras, a 
pohtical and hterary adventurer of enormous fertihty and agihty, who 
hved from 1644 to 1712.® After bemg discharged from French mihtary 
service he began first by pubhshmg m Holland in 168-3 a work com- 
plaimng bitterly agamst the French pohcy after the Peace of Nimwegen, 
then (possibly m order to procure a remission of his sins) he pubhshed 
an equally eneigetic refutation of his own pamphlet It went on much the 
same right through his whole hfe mihtary and pohtical writings, for- 
genes of memoirs and pohtical testaments followed one after the other 
Even in the Bastille, wWe he languished from 1693-9 and agam from 
1702-11, his pen does not seem to have been idle In the meantune he 
managed to exist in Pans hke any other poor devil, gettmg his wife, 
his brother and his sister-in-law to peddle his books m the bookshops 
and houses But he had readers throughout the whole European world 
He was the founder of the Mercuie histonque et politique (1686), the 
first real political monthly review, with its epoch-making arrangement 
of combimng pohtical news with independent observations And his 
books weie lead by the youthful nobihty m Germany and Poland, by 
the ladies in Stockholm and Copenhagen There now existed an mtei- 
national pubhc that showed a consummg interest m the secrets of 
courts and States Even his Nouveaux inter ets went into thiee editions, 
and called forth from Pierre Bayle the laudatory remark, that here was 
a real man of mtellect discussmg the special mterests of every nation, 
and doing his job very well And indeed the man’s achievement is sub- 
stantial enough to make it worth our attention However reluctant and 
sceptical we may be about usmg it as a source for historical events, it 
nevertheless provides instructive evidence of a widespread pohtical 
mentahty of that penod, and of a pohtical virtuosity which was bi ought 
into prommence by the power-pohcy of Loms XIV and was now hving 
out Its days m naive security, at the same time however it also already 

’ References to Rohan on pp 53, 81, 105, 309, 312 

* Cf the careful research by H Runge (1887) concerning him and the Met cure 
historique et politique wliich he founded m 1686, for the most part, mdeed, it estab- 
lishes only the external hterary dates 
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gave some signs of the new disruptive elements which were destmed to 
destroy the system of Louis XIV 

‘For a certainty, nothing is so dehghtful as pohtics,’ Courtilz re- 
marked on one occasion, and this passionate joy m his own handiwork 
already does something to reconcile one’s feehngs towards him His pen 
might be for sale, but his pleasure m the problems of pohtical calcula- 
tion which he set himself was quite genuine, and one cannot mistake 
his perfect readmess to work out for every separate potentate a special 
formula of interest which suited that particular ruler Thus, m spite of 
all his lack of conscience, he did possess a certam quantum of factual 
seriousness Fundamentally, in the process, it might weU be the case 
that his heart was really aU for the glory and greatness of France and 
‘Louis le Grand’, and the manner m which he was able to combine it 
with his role of adventurer, was revealed by Courtilz himself in an 
effusion on the subject of the spy’s calhng ^ In earlier days, a gentleman 
would have felt some scruples m actmg as a spy, but today, whether it 
was that no one troubled any longer about the manner m which a 
fortune was made, or whether it was that the honour of serving a 
Louis XTV was so great that what had previously been infamous now 
became glorious— m any case, there were few Frenchmen hving who 
would not have been dehghted to receive such commissions Fugitive 
and outlawed duelhsts, even fugitive Protestants offered themselves for 
the task A remarkable proof of the national solidanty of the French 
nation, which had now been achieved' 

With the same naive frankness, he was also capable of approvmg the 
methods of bnbery which played such a great part in the statecr^t of 
Louis XTV and his contemporanes. This was part of policy, and pohcy 
was ‘the secret of furthermg one’s own affairs, and hindenng others 
from furthermg theirs’.® His sordidness of mind was also revealed by 
the fact that he enormously exaggerated the pohtical effects of dis- 
pensing gold It was his opimon that, if the mggardly Emperor Leopold 
had given the Turks sufficient money, the Turkish War would never 
have broken out, and Louis XIV would never have captured Strassburg 
and Luxemburg ® Besides money, another pnncipal method used in 
contemporary statecraft was that of royal marnages — a subject on 
which his judgment was more subtle and sure Marnage affiances 
between rulers of equal power, he observed, are weak, but those made 
between rulers of unequal power are strong Pohticians had not under- 

^Pp 209fr »P 143 

’ P 145 Nevertheless Courtilz here confuses somewhat the order of events The 
capture of Strassburg took place m 1681, that of Luxemburg dragged out from 
1681-4, but the Turkish War first broke out m 1683 The exaggeration of the effects 
of diplomaUc corruption is dealt with extremely well by Fester, Zur Kritik der 
Berliner Berichte Ribenacs, Histor Zeitschr , 92, 25 ff 
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stood why the Emperor, instead of giving his daughter in marriage to 
the son of Kmg John Sobieski of Poland, had married her to the Prmce 
of Bavaria With the former she would have been better looked after, 
but, when arrangmg mairiages, rulers were not m the habit of con- 
cemmg themselves with this pomt, for their children ‘are usually the 
sacrificial victims, whom they slaughter for the sake of their mterests’ ^ 

He was only repeating what had long become a umversal maxim 
when he asserted that a ruler should not bmd himself a slave to his 
own word, m a case where the interest of his own State hung m the 
balance But at the same time it was not generally considered respec- 
table to declare oneself bluntly for Machiavelh Even Courtilz con- 
sidered It proper to make reference to the Christian hmitations to which 
power-policy was subject, and to distmguish between a pohcy of mterest 
and one of prestige It was pemussible to break alhances in order to 
protect oneself from suffering an essential loss, but not solely m order 
to achieve greatness He found it understandable that the Dutch, durmg 
the War of Devolution, should break their alhance with France in 
order to prevent her from makmg further conquests, but he also praised 
Louis XIV for not havmg made use of the opportumty presented by the 
Turkish War, of takmg a short cut towards the goal of a universal 
monarchy which danced before his eyes ^ For the boundless caprice of 
a conqueror was only penmssible for rulers who did not hve under the 
laws of Christendom 

It IS doubtful whether Courtilz himself had any great faith m this 
For an unscrupulous pohtical relativism predonunates throughout his 
work ‘There does not exist a smgle maxim that may not have to be 
reversed m accordance with the curcumstances Everything must yield 
to mterest of State ’ Nor is there any resentment, when it is a question 
of pohtical interests At the same time he also knew that State mterests 
were m themselves capable of bemg duahstic, and often resembled a 
pathway between two abysses It was clear to him that Holland, for the 
sake of her very existence, could not concede the conquest of Flanders 
by France Since the proper tune had not yet arrived to oppose France, 
Holland must prepare and arm herself for it, but, agam, m domg so, 
Holland must show a prudent mistrust of the monarchic designs of 
WiUiam of Orange— without however carrymg this mistrust too far, 
for fear of commg to gnef in some other direction In short, ‘there are 
always two sides to every question’ ® 

‘The pohcy of rulers must remam firm, but at the same tune it must 
continue to change with the alteration of events ’ * Rohan had already 
been aware of this, but smce his time an appreciation of the fluid char- 
acter of pohcy had become all the more significant on account of the 
enormous shift m power-relations withm a few centuries Who would 
' P 155 » P 3 f “ Pp 319 ff and 375 * P. 347 
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have thought it possible earher on that Spam and the Netherlands 
would now have to hnk together so closely m order to ward off the 
overwhelmmg pressure of France? And now too, for a mirid thmkmg in 
purely pohtical terms, all questions of rehgious bias had become out- 
of-date and untimely The pohcy of interest became one of the most 
effective educative influences towards a pohcy of tolerance Courtilz 
had a very disdainful opmion of the pohcy of the Emperor who had not 
yet freed himself from Cathohc zeal ‘Today it is no longer a question of 
enticing the nations by affecting a false zeal, but much rather of makmg 
their situation and their happmess secure ’ ^ A new note m statecraft 
was being sounded here, the primacy of matenal mterests and the idea 
of makmg the subject people happy (both of them tlimgs which the 
eighteenth century would introduce) weie heralded here Even m 
Rohan’s time the real power-mterests had begun to reduce the opposi- 
tions produced by creed, and alhances between rulers of different con- 
fessions had become possible But in spite of this the cloak of rehgion 
still contmued to be considered an effective measure to be used m 
statecraft But the struggle which Courtilz carried on against the use 
of rehgion as a pretext, was a struggle against an iceberg that was 
already meltmg He ndiculed the superstitions of earher centuries, the 
fanatical French priests of his time who saw m the Cathohc rehgion a 
pnmum mobile, setting m motion all the stars and planets, and who 
imagmed that Louis XIV, by suppressing the French Protestants, could 
pave the way for himself to world dommation I, on the contrary (he 
went on), with my view of world pohtics, say that, for the plan this 
great monarch has conceived of becommg Emperor of the West, no 
more fallacious means could have been chosen than this which has 
now been adopted, for it offends the Protestant States ® Soon after the 
appearance of his book there followed the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and Courtflz proved nght in the end with his prophecy that, 
with this act, Louis XIV would be committmg a great mistake and an 
injury agamst his own mterests It would be wrong to suppose that 
there was m him any tendency towards Huguenotism He was capable 
of throwing out the idea that, if one only wanted to have one rehgion 
m the universal monarchy that was to be estabhshed, then it would be 
possible to compose an mtermediate rehgion out of the Protestant and 
Cathohc creeds— one which would prune away all the chicanery and 
controversy of the Huguenots and Papists This reminds one of the 
dreams of a man Idee Leibniz, but at the same tune it was also an 
anticipation of the illusions of a rationahsm that would come m time 
But with extraordmary acuteness the enhghtened pohtician simultane- 
ously foretold too the bad effects which the pohcy of suppression 
(inaugurated by Louis XTV) was to have on the mtemal life of France 
• P 19 »Pp I88ff 
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‘It will create Taituffes, hypocrites and disbehevers, so that his kingdom 
will become the bngdom and the repubhc of atheists ’ He issued a warn- 
ing remmder of the fate of Spam and Italy, where a lazy clergy indi- 
cated the character of the country; and he pomted to the economic and 
cultural achievements of the lefoimed clerics, on whom the flourishing 
period of Fiance was founded 

Here theie began to dawn a deeper understandmg of the national 
bases and presuppositions for all pohtics of interest But it is in the 
natural course of the development of thmgs that more profound insights 
of this kmd, which have been attamed on one smgle point of experience, 
are capable of long remaimng isolated, and of fadmg foi a long time to 
penetrate the ruhng mode of thought as a whole And this mode of 
thought (of which Courtilz was a typical representative) was stdl con- 
tmumg to deal in pohtics only with rulers and mimsters and their power 
apparatus and governmental devices, and not with whole nations and 
States. Moreover it was a reflection of the conditions that were stiU 
ruhng or predominant The mtemal life of States and nations on the 
greater part of the contment was, now that the feudal and aristocratic 
resistance of the nobflity had been broken, much more tianquil and 
controlled than before, and, at the tune when Courtilz wrote. Abso- 
lutism was already almost at its height This was essentially due to the 
great struggles for power with other countnes, mto which the super- 
fluous energies and ambitions of the nobihty had been absorbed and 
diverted Courtilz also knew and asserted quite openly that it was neces- 
saiy for the Kmg of France to occupy the natural energies of his sub- 
jects by means of wais of conquest, and to pmge the country fiom time 
to time of its superfluous elements In order to have internal peace, a 
‘martial spirit’ against the enemies of the State had to be fostered 
amongst the subjects ^ Now both had been achieved in France — 
obedience inside the country, and warlike strength through the achieve- 
ment of all power-mterests It was impossible (as Courtflz noted in his 
treatment of the Impenal interests for the Empeior to hope for 
internal dissensions m France so long as Louis XIV should reign It 
was certainly possible foi a few malcontents to start a rismg in Bordeaux 
durmg the recent war, and one or two cities m Brittany might revolt, 
but what was the significance of that? ‘The canaille are not capable of 
engmeermg any change When the nobihty holds itself aloof, the people 
can do notlung by itself, and very often they will fail even when they 
act in concert ’ 

Thus Courtilz’ doctrine of interest — and, one might even say, the 
older doctrine of inteiest in general — certainly did not concern itself 
with the nations in themselves, nearly so much as with the methods 
of ruhng them and makmg them into useful tools of pnncely ambition 
ip ]86f “P 127f 
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Internal obedience and external power-pobcy were considered for this 
purpose (as we have just seen once again) both as reciprocal means and 
ends This even seemed completely self-evident to a pohticaUy minded 
and mterested contemporary such as Courtilz, and his interest was con- 
sequently confined to the pleasure of contemplation, to a shrewd under- 
standing of this mechanism of means and ends in the pohcy of interest 
With great acuteness he perceived the relationship which the monarchy 
in France bore to the upper and lower classes m the community. The 
kmg (he asserted^) rehes on the support of the people agamst the 
nobihty In any conflicts between the seigneur and his feudal commumty, 
the decision is generally given in favour of the latter, for the nobles are 
incapable of achievmg anythmg without the people, and therefore they 
have to be kept in a state of disumty, and thus the intendants are the sworn 
enemies of the nobihty But on the other hand ‘it is a paltry business if 
a kmg IS reduced to placmg all his hopes on the common people, and it 
seems to us to constitute the glory of a kmg, to be always surrounded 
by a devoted nobihty, as the King of France is’ The latter understood 
too how to compensate and satisfy the nobihty So this already pro- 
vides one with a sketch for the classic picture which Tocqueville was 
later to pamt of the ancien regime 

It was on this basis that the following picture rose before him of the 
European mterest-pohcy of France plenty of loyalty on the part of 
native subjects, plenty of treachery on the part of ahen subjects, the 
Emperor occupied with the Turkish War, England and HoUand dis- 
united m themselves. Spam pitifully weakened, and in addition a host of 
small and powerless rulers m Europe— it was the highest point of 
Louis XIV’s power and of his hopes for the future which Courtilz had 
to grasp m the year 1685, and which he understood with as bnlbant a 
degree of acuteness as a contemporary is ever capable of 

The kmg is placed hke Jupiter above the other gods It would appear 
(so Courtiiz judged) as if no one today could stand agamst him, and 
as if he would attain the goal of umversal monarchy, provided he took 
the nght steps, but this was just the mystery, what step to take next 
He had been faced with two courses The first was the safer, but less 
honourable of the two, and had theiefore not been adopted by him 
namely, to march straight on Vienna, whilst it was besieged by the 
Turks, and let the imperial digmty be conferred upon him Perhaps he 
now regretted not havmg adopted this course, since the other, which he 
had chosen instead, was much less safe and might produce changes m 
Europe which would render it impracticable for him. This second 
course was to let himself be elected emperor by means of the customary 
formahties Once he had chosen this course, he had to strive to make 
himself feared by the electoral prmces, which was to be achieved by 
1 P 341 f 
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maintaining his armaments — but to be feared in a manner that would 
evoke adnuration and not terror In addition he would also have to 
wm their fnendship by the sohd advantages which he would procure 
for them, and ultimately he would also have to bring into play all the 
other small methods of statecraft 

Here Courtilz lecogmzed correctly that the year 1683, the time of 
the siege of Vienna, would be decisive m showmg whether Louis XIV 
had the makmgs of a conqueror on the grand scale ^ He was not made 
of such stuff, in view of the fact that his national resources were not 
mexhaustible, he restricted his immediate aim to conquests that he 
could make without striking a blow, and to the Reunions, the recog- 
mtion of which he wanted to secure from the Empire by friendly means 
In Courtilz’ opimon, the kmg, m order to conceal his real aim which was 
the digmty of emperor, would have to make beheve that he desired 
nothmg for himself except the Rhine frontier But it was precisely the 
Rhme frontier which was at that time his real aim, » and his wish to 
become emperor was a velleity, which, though it might engage his 
imagination, could not senously occupy his reahstic policy Thus the 
political sense of the gifted publicist was not yet schooled to a sufficient 
degree of subtlety to ask himself the question, whether somethmg 
which one might feel to be withm the reach of the Sun-King’s ambition, 
might also actually be the leadmg idea m his pohcy But this imstake of 
exaggerating the tendencies of a forcefully growmg world-power is one 
that IS still constantly bemg made, and it cannot be counted as a short- 
commg m the histoncal outlook of the doctrme of mterest of that tune. 
It anses from the nature of thmgs, from the fluid character of all desires 
and from the objective possibihties which are capable of furthermg it or 
holding It back Courtilz and his contemporanes were certainly correct 
m attributmg to Louis XIV designs which might be capable of influ- 
encmg and gmdmg his pohcy, if not mdeed today, then at least to- 
morrow or the day after tomorrow ‘It is m the essence of great powers,’ 
he had said once already, remmdmg one of a well-known phrase of 
Ranke’s, ‘that they should want everythmg to bow down to them ’ ® 

And in spite of the doubtful character of many of Courtilz’ calcula- 
tions about the mterests of the different powers, this sense for the 
essence and significance of the great powers was somethmg that dis- 
tinguished him According to him the minor rulers also possess a certam 
significance, in that, if they understand then own interest correctly, they 
will help the weaker of the great powers against the stionger in order to 
mamtam a balance, without thereby closing the door to othei courses 

1 Cf Fehlmg, Fiankreich md Biandenbwg in den Jahren 1679-1684, p 239 

“ Platzhoff, Ludwig XIV, das Kaiseitum unddie europmsche Krisis von 1683 Hist 
Zeitschr , 121, 398, and Fester, he cit 41 
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of action, but generally speaking they are only exploited, and they 
would do well to make up any differences among themselves, m order 
not to he robbed by the great powers ^ Against the threatened umversal 
monarchy of France, a power like Vemce could indeed provide a 
desirable, but m no way essential, ally Accordmg to his trenchant 
judgment there only existed three powers in Europe which could 
senously oppose the King of France the Emperor, England and Hol- 
land ^ In his opinion the Emperor had acted correctly m estabhshmg 
his mam front agamst the West, instead of agamst the East— but at the 
same time he was certainly wrong m assummg that peace with the Turks 
could be bought at any price, and he was incapable of the long view 
which would foresee a continuance of the Turkish War for the House 
of Austna His own glance was more sharply directed towards the West 
than towards the East, and it was there that he struck nght to the heart 
of future events For (such was his opmion) there was no power of 
whom France should take greater care than of England and her sea- 
power England might easily assume the role played earher by Spam, 
and not only act as a counterpoise agamst France, but even disrupt the 
balance of power Today it was no longer in England’s mterest (he 
observed with real subtlety) to adopt a genume pohcy of war and con- 
quest, but rather on the contrary to mamtain her power in trade and at 
sea, and for this it was sufficient to become the Arbiter of the other 
powers ® In these ideas he did not affow himself to be confused by the 
superficial appearance presented by contemporary England, under the 
semi-Catholic government of James II, with its struggles between king 
and parliament In this situation (he said) France must naturally rein- 
force Kmg James, thereby fostering the religious opposition in England, 
but this measure might have doubtful consequences, since if England 
became Cathohc it would also wm back its pohtical unity In order that 
England might remain in her situation of pohtical disumty, he wisely 
advised the King of France to check the commercial nvalry with Eng- 
land in order that the threat to Enghsh commercial interests should not 
bring king and people together once again It was all the easier for hnn 
to give this advice, smce he was a staunch opponent of Colbertian 
Mercantilism, and an advocate of ideas of free trade winch already had 
a physiocratic tmge Colbert’s pohcy would lead to conflicts with Eng- 
land and Holland, and if these States were umted, their maritime 
supremacy would be capable of ruming French trade * His advice struck 
at the root of the deep and dangerous dualism which beset French 

"Pp 26ff,31 ff,39 

’ P 203 He does m fact say Empire, but he generally means the Emperor 

*Pp 309fr 

‘ Pp 184 ff , 228 His stay m Holland, and the influence of the environment there, 
certainly explam his dislike for the Colbertian system 
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power-policy after the time of Loms XIV namely, that France wanted 
simultaneously to pursue contmental and maritime powei-aims with- 
out always being able to pnrsue them simultaneously Courtilz was also 
convmced that the supreme degree of power and glory did mclude sea- 
power, but he was right to warn France against forcmg the conflict for 
It and bnngmg down upon herself the imited navies of England and 
Holland It is significant that he sensed the growmg danger to which 
Louis XIV afterwards succumbed m the War of the Spamsh Succession 
The unavoidable and imnunent struggle for the Spamsh inheritance 
was also bound to occupy seriously the thoughts of Courtilz He can- 
not be reproached with handhng this, which was at that time the most 
important problem for the future of Europe, in terms that were one- 
sidedly French Here too (as the sporting element in the doctrme of 
mterest demanded) he was concerned to tlunk himself into the opposing 
pomts of view, and he did so, on this as on other occasions, with a dis- 
tinct cool-headedness, which makes one imagme that he also envisaged, 
behind and above the interests of the rival great powers, the mterest of 
Europe as a whole This European interest demanded that neither 
France nor the House of Austria should be the sole heirs to the bulk 
of Spamsh territory Courtilz was now mdeed assummg it to be self- 
evident that universal monarchy was the defimte aim of Louis XIV, 
and if the opportumty for it were not taken now, it would not return 
for another century Hence he also felt himself tempted to explore the 
possible way m which the entire Spamsh inheritance nught be won, but 
here agam, as in the question of Enghsh-French opposition, he coun- 
selled moderation and holding back 
Finally he also weighed up, with a remarkably good historical in- 
stinct, the mterest which the Empeior had in the Spamsh inheritance 
He might quite simply treat his son-m-law, the Electoral Prmce Max 
Emanuel of Bavana, as heur presumptive to the House of Spain, thus 
divertmg the latter’s ambition from the goal of the imperial ciown, 
for he could rely on it that, as Spamsh hem, Max Emanuel would have 
to keep on good terms with the Emperor m order to secure his inherit- 
ance This was equivalent, then, to mamtainmg m the future the 
Spamsh-Hapsburg dyarchy If m the past this had constituted a great 
danger for the independence and freedom of the rest of Europe, then 
now it was a rampart which protected the whole continent from being 
subjected to the will of France Courtilz knew very well that no danger 
of universal monaichy was to be apprehended any longer from the 
Emperor, nor indeed from Spam Hence a contmued commumty of 
mterest between the two had no more than a defensive significance ^ 
In this connection it is interesting to note his opmion that the Emperor 
had boldly dropped the cloak of Catholic interest with which he had 
‘ Passages on the question of the Spamsh succession, pp 236 if , 261 ff , 271, 288 
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formerly concealed his pohcy of universal monarchy, and had thus been 
enabled to gather the Protestant States around him So the same pohcy 
by which France had once forced Charles V from the summit of his 
power might now perform the same miracle to achieve the downfall 
of Louis XIV 1 Here too Courtilz showed once agam his sense for the 
historical future The groupmg of powers in the War of the Spamsh 
Succession bore out his prophecy It was Prmce Eugene who, agamst 
the pious ladies and father confessors of the Hofburg, defended and 
helped to carry through the Emperor’s pohcy of alliance with the 
Protestant maritime powers 

Such judgments wiE perhaps cause one, in the future, to look with 
some sympathy on the doubtful man of honour It is also an excellent 
characteristic m him that he paid an equal attention to the Eastern 
and Western, to the Northern and the Southern groups of European 
States, and that he freed himself from the preference (which, aheady m 
Rohan’s time, had become somewhat conventional) for the Southern 
and Western groups, and for the artificial construction of small Itahan 
States This may not perhaps be thought to bnng him any special credit, 
because the importance of the Northern and Eastern States obtruded 
Itself unavoidably, after first the Thirty Years War and the Northern 
Wars, and then the conscious play of French pohcy had produced a 
continuous circulation of the blood of pohtical hfe amongst all the 
European States (with the sole exception still of Russia) Sweden, Poland 
and Turkey formed the outer nng of French ahiances and ententes, 
servmg to a certain extent as a camouflage for France, and hmdermg 
and causmg anxiety to the Empire and the Emperor In the place of 
Sweden (which, since the Peace of Nunwegen and the Reumons, had 
freed^itself from France), Denmark and Brandenburg had, m the first 
half of the ’eighties, taken over the role of bemg camouflaged bastions 
of France As recompense for this they hoped to obtain France’s per- 
mission and assistance m falhng upon Sweden and taking from her the 
territones they coveted But now somethmg remarkable occurred 
France refused this permission, although Sweden was now in the enemy 
camp France refused, because the Swedish-French commumty of 
mterest, welded together by the work of the Peace of Westphaha, un- 
expectedly persisted even dunng this penod of ahenahon between 
France and Sweden It was one of the most mstructive comphcahons 
of the European pohcy of mterest, and it does honour once agam to 
Courtilz’ acute msight that he by no means entirely failed to perceive it 
France will not tolerate (so he asserted) that Sweden should be plun- 
dered by her neighbours, for if they won what they covet, there would 
be a danger that they would turn to other mterests, i e that they would 
fall away from France once agam ‘So they must be kept contmually m 
‘ P. 166 
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hopes’, but yet without letting these hopes be fulfilled, and the very art 
of having an aUiance was to arrange things m such a way, that one’s 
own advantage profited by it and the advantage of the other was so 
small that no jealousy was aroused by it This was precisely the pohcy 
which France was at that time pursuing m the face of the passionate 
struggles of the Great Elector to pounce upon Sweden ^ He also recog- 
mzed quite clearly that Sweden no longer had sufficient power to mam- 
tam the position which Gustavus Adolphus had won, consequently she 
was urgently impelled to seek the aid of France agamst her chief 
enemies, Brandenburg and Denmark. But m general the King of 
Sweden was obhged to behave as rulers do who are not secure m their 
own State, that is to say, obhged to avoid war ^ 

He also gave the same advice to the German Imperial Prmces, 
although, 01 precisely because, he fully appreciated the way they were 
endangered by France’s pohcy of expansion All the German rulers 
were treated by him only collectively, so that the histonan’s wish to 
hear the opimon of so wise a contemporary about the growing power 
and widely ramifymg interests of Brandenburg, is doomed to remain 
unfulfilled An old-fashioned element of conventionahty is present in 
this collective view of the German Imperial Pnnces Thus they were still 
looked upon from abroad, as a Milky Way of small and tmy powers, 
and the customary view was that their general mterest lay in hberty 
Their special mdividual impulses did not arouse much interest, because 
the mdividuahty and power of the separate member-States did not yet 
stand out as fully enough developed Here Courtilz causes one to regret 
the absence of that acute sense for coming events which he revealed in 
his treatment of the great world relationships 

And although his field of view was aheady a collective European one, 
yet his actual mode of observation was stiU not yet collectively historical 
in the modern sense In workmg out the separate interests and ten- 
dencies of the various different powers, he created for himself his own 
interest It is a collection of monographs, deahng solely with the subject 
of what the separate States were obhged to do, it still did not offer any 
analysis of what this mdividual activity would produce m the way of 
collective developmental tendenaes Only on one occasion were we able 
to suppose that he was guided by a sense for Europe as a whole And 
just as the more ultimate background of the individual States tended 
to be obscured by the examples of their pohcy used for calculation, so 
also did the umversal background of the European commumty of States 
tend to disappear too But mdeed this was also the case m historical 
reahty at that tune In a zealous and mistrustful manner, each separate 
State attempted to secure its own safely m the face of the menacing 

^ P 363 f Cf the book by Fehbng already referred to, and Fester, loc, cit , v 36 
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bogey of the French universal monarchy The collective spirit of Europe 
was not dead, but the anxiety for individual existence prevented it from 
rising to full consciousness But then at the turn of the century impor- 
tant new power-struggles which were to shake the whole of Europe, 
and also new intellectual ideals would eventually prepare a foimdation 
for a more universal conception of the doctrine of mterest 
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I N many respects the War of the Spamsh Succession was a prologue 
to the great upheavals and renewals which Europe was to expen- 
ence a hundred years later On both occasions it was a question of 
getting rid of power-relationships which were antiquated and hfeless 
but which up to then had always been clung to, and of making room 
for the newly-risen forces in the collective hfe of Europe to develop 
The upheaval of the revolutionary penod affected the entiie pohtical 
and mteUectual existence of the nations, but that of the early eighteenth 
century only affected a part of each of these, for Europe was not yet 
ready for a wholesale renovation The completely antiquated and semle 
system of the Spamsh-Hapsburg collective power and dyarchy, which 
had been founded by Chailes V and Ferdinand I, was successfully over- 
thrown The single pillar of this system was broken up altogether into 
Its parts, and the Spamsh power-complex, which had embraced Spain, 
Belgium, Milan and South Italy, was dissolved This was an extra- 
ordmanly meaningful event, for the first mighty blow was thereby given 
to the historical tradition with regard to the shapmg of European power 
and territorial relationships Hitherto, generally speakmg, only separate 
provmces and countries had been lost and won m the struggles between 
powers But now there fell a whole system, a great empire of a umver- 
sahst character And the neighbounng countnes hitherto ruled by it 
were abandoned to changing and uncertam fates, because their new 
possessors had m no sense won them entirely by their own strength, and 
did not hold them with all the firmness of an age-old possession In 
addition the principal heir, Austna, was soon threatened with a fate 
similar to that of her sister power Spam, namely that the dymg out of 
the male hne should cause her to break up into pieces Thus grew in 
strength that trait of msecunty and fluctuation, which was so funda- 
mental a characteristic of the European system of States A swift 
winnmg and losmg and exchanging of countries arose This gave a 
powerful stimulus to pohtical ambitions, and they would have gone 
much further than hitherto, and would even have effected quite different 
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upheavals from those which they actually achieved in the two decades 
foUowmg the War of the Spanish Succession, if the physical State- 
resources behind them had been stronger, and if it had not been that a 
moderatmg and restnctmg influence was exerted by the two strongest 
powers in Europe — France and England 
For although they themselves were nvals, they nevertheless hesitated, 
after the sacrtflces of the recent war, to deploy their full strength, and 
both wanted to mamtam the European peace for as long as possible 
The unrest in Southern Europe, which proceeded from the dynastic 
ambition of the new Spanish Bourbon dynasty, therefore led only to 
relatively restncted, and not to really great European crises and wars 
And the War of the Pohsh Succession from 1733 to 1735, in which 
France once more opposed the House of Austna, ended with an 
astomshing compromise by the two antagomsts, whereby once agam 
a classic role was played by the exchange of territory and a transfer of 
dynasty The War of the Spanish Succession itself had been led up to 
by those celebrated negotiations over the partition of the Spamsh 
temtory, m which the rival great powers had attempted by compromise 
(and without any agonizmg concern for hereditary nghts) to settle 
peaceably the partition of the countnes, and thereby not only ensure 
the balance of power m general, but also satisfy each separate great 
power m its own special interests After the War of the Spamsh Suc- 
cession this attempt was made once agam by the pohcy of the so-called 
Quadruple Alhance, and the Congresses of Cambrai (1724-5) and 
Soissons (1728) Moreover a completely new pohtical idea which arose 
dunng this penod was that of discovering a resultant of forces, a col- 
lective European Will, which would not indeed belong to the totahty 
of European States and nations, but would represent solely the dictates 
of the great powers as agamst the medium and smaller powers Elements 
of power-egoism and pacificism, of Europeamsm and particulansm, 
were thereby consohdated mto one Whereas hitherto Europe had fallen 
into two conflicting camps, one of which reproached the other with an 
evil desire towards universal monarchy, connectmg hnks were now 
created tendmg to produce a unified ohgarchic organization of the 
European State system — ^hnks which were admittedly so weak that every 
extra stram put on them by the special mterests of the leadmg great 
powers was hkely to break them agam 
'Convenance* was the name of this new pnnciple upon which the 
leadmg powers attempted to regulate Europe The ‘subhme nghts of 
Convenance' were talked of But the pohtical wnter who corned this 
word, Jean Rousset, showed at the same time by the use he made of it 
that he meant something ambiguous by it If anyone today (he wrote m 
1735 1) IS astomshed by the great change in all European power-rela- 
^ Mercure hlstor et polit , vol 98, 20 (1735) 
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tionships since 1702, then he does not know ‘the great and magnificent 
prerogatives of the subhme droit de convenance — a right against which 
everyone inveighs, and yet which everyone uses to cloak his own actions, 
certam States were obliged to hmder the adoption of this right, and yet 
they make their true mterests give place to it, if not m the present, 
then at least certamly m the future’ Another assertion of his shows 
that the idea of expediency was also ambiguous m itself France coveted 
the Southern part of the Netherlands, and even had an old, and perhaps 
justified, feudal claim on it But this was of no consequence, for the 
droit de convenance of the whole of Europe was against it, m just the 
same way it could not tolerate that the Enghsh and Dutch should drive 
the Spamards out of America, and France and the Itahan States would 
not suffer the Emperor to take possession of Vemce and Switzerland 
It is needless for France to raise the cry of mjustice, for has she not 
herself in a thousand instances given an example of the force of the 
rights of convenance! Has she any better nght than this to Brittany, 
Normandy and Acquitama, or to Alsace, the Franche Comt6 and the 
pnncipahty of Orange? ^ Thus expediency was not merely, as has cer- 
tainly been said,® an expression for the common, mutually arranged 
power-interests of a European ohgarchy, it could also designate simply 
the naked power-mterest of a smgle power, unsupported by any legiti- 
mate nght, and thus it tended to pass over into what was denoted by 
the expression droit de bienseance m the time of Frederick the Great ® 
It was meant for a smgle power, the Turks, when Rousset spoke of a 
violent systime de convenance, which was mcapable of keeping faith in 
treaties * And even the expediency of the umted great powers by no 
means always served him as an expression for the collective interests 
of Europe, even if these were frequently mvoked m order to conceal 
their basically egotistical actions ‘It appears’, he once wrote m his 
Mercure historique et politique,^ ‘that the celebrated partition treaties 
of the begmmng of this century, and the droit de convenance which has 

^ Rousset, Les mtirSts prdsens et les pritentions des puissances de V Europe, 3rd 
edition, 1, 533 (1741) 

' Thus Herre, Vdlkergemeinschaftsidee and Interessenpolmk m den letuen Jahr- 
hunderten Festgabe fiir Gerhard Seehger, p 199, and also Koser, Staat imd Gesell- 
schaft ziir Hohezeit des Absolutismus Kultur der Gegenwart, 2, V, 1, p 262 

® Yet the expression droit de bienseance also appeared already in the later seven- 
teenth century, e g m Dumey’s edition of G Naud6’s Coups d'dtat, p 178 

* Mercure hist et polit , 1737, vol 103, p 80 I may also add, as a further evidence 
of this Imguistic use, a passage from the Avertissement to vol XI of his Recueil 
(1736) He IS here defendmg the arrangement of his work on the interests of the 
powers Je trade de la politique et des mtirits de chaque Etat abstractivement et comme 
si je lie devois trailer que de ce seul Etat, dans un autre chapitie je trade de mSme de la 
politique des interets d’lin autre Etat, suivant les maximes et la convenance de cet Etat 
et comme si je n'avois traitd d’aucm autre 
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since then been adopted in international law, have made it the fashion 
m Europe to alter the outline of the States in accordance with the con- 
venance of the most powerful, which could soon amount once agam to 
the weaker ones bemg swallowed up ’ 

But who desired to differentiate sharply between these ideas and the 
interests and feelmgs that lay behind them, or to separate out minutely 
the appearance m them from the reahty? A real genume communal 
feehng for Europe and the wise mterest of a particular State came to 
be rmngled imperceptibly m a man hke Wiffiam of Orange — and not 
m him alone At no time did anyone act from purely European feehngs 
They could only enter in a situation where they harmonized with the 
special interest, and it was this last that was bound to be fundamental 
in all circumstances 

Two things, however, were important and decisive for the contmued 
development of the pohtical mode of thought and of the doctrine of the 
interests of States First of all, a blow was thereby struck at legitimacy, 
at histoncal tradition and at positive law It was certainly already being 
taught during the seventeenth century, that raison d'itat was supenoi 
to positive law. But at that tune this doctrme was in fact dnected more 
agamst that form of positive law within the States which stood m the 
way of their power-development, rather than agamst that form which 
one State — or, to be more precise, one dynasty — held agamst another 
In practice, of course, even this latter form has often enough been 
infrmged dunng the first two centuries of modern history, but, in the 
process, some attempt had generally been made to clothe the naked 
power-mterest m some kmd of statutory legal title, and often the 
statutory legal title formed the basis of a power-mterest, which would 
never have existed without it This was how it remamed too throughout 
the whole of the eighteenth century But with the pohcy of expediency, 
m the form m which it came m with the treaties for partitionmg the 
Spamsh inhentance, there grew up m pohtical hfe a new and quite 
unhistorical type of nght This took its place by the side of (and, if 
necessary, in opposition to) the positive law and histoncal tradition, 
and mvoked the notion of a European salus publica] and even when it 
shrank to a mere droit de biensiance of a single power, it still honoured 
itself with the soundmg epithet ‘nght’ State mterest, the old raison 
d'etat, had put on a new mask, which was still not always a mere mask, 
because occasionally at least it was mspired by genume interests for 
Europe as a whole 

The right of expediency is thus a remarkable vanation of natural 
right And just as the latter, after the beginnmg of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, received a new boost from Rationalism and the movement of the 
Enhghtenment, so also there is an unmistakable rationahst element in 
the pohcy of expediency The rational insight of the leading powers 
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gave rise to the claim to be allowed to partition Europe m accordance 
with the needs of its happiness and welfare And smce the Rationahsm 
of the early eighteenth century stiU thought along very aristocratic and 
absolutist Imes, it is also quite understandable that no one hit upon 
the idea of askmg the populations concerned what their wishes were 
It was also felt to be a completely rationahst idea, that what was 
expedient for the State should be descnbed as a ‘light’, as d)oit de 
bienseance 

But, as we have noticed, the spint of raison d'etat still contmued to 
remam ahve underneath the new ideology Machiavelh experienced a 
new tnumph m the manner in which the iron hand of State mterest 
now drew on a velvet glove But the basic MachiaveUian notion was 
now combined m a marvellous way with completely anti-Machiavelhan 
ideas On the one hand the Congresses of Cambrai and Soisssons at- 
tempted to set up a European tnbunal, and Cardinal Fleury announced 
at Soissons m 1728 that it was important ‘to smooth out all conflictmg 
mterests and avoid anythmg that could lead to a breach’, ^ whilst at 
the same time the pacifist ideas of the Abbe St Pierre were mfluencmg 
the European pubhc, which was taking up once agam the idea of a 
league of nations that had been advocated by Campanella and the Duke 
of Sully It is certamly to be supposed that the diplomats of the great 
powers, when they asserted the tendency to world peace imphed by their 
congresses and mterventions, also wanted to pay their respects to the 
fashionable ideas of the Abbe St Pierre But it is more important to 
reahze that even they— however wide the gulf was that separated their 
ohgarchic Areopagus from the league of nations dreamed of by St 
Pierre— were guided by a need for peace that proceeded from their own 
most essential mterests The commercial interest encouraged a peaceful 
mood In Western Europe the War of the Spamsh Succession was fol- 
lowed by penods m which there was a great mcrease of trade, which 
apphed particularly to terntory overseas, and tended rather to be 
favoured than obstructed by the famous crises and excesses of the fever 
for speculation m France and England England made use of all the 
gams which she had won from Spam during the war, m order to exploit 
Spamsh Amenca from a commercial pomt of view. France brought her 
trade with the Levant mto a prosperous state, moreover she was able 
to compete successfully with the Enghsh carrymg-trade and demand 
lower freight charges, because her sailors hved more plainly than the 
Enghsh 2 And anger over the economic exploitation that Spam was 
forced to suffer from England contributed essentially to the fact that 
after 1732 there grew up a common mterest between the two Bourbon 
courts m Pans and Madrid, by which French trade benefited once 
* Droysen, Abhandltmgen, p 211, Rousset. Recueil, 5, 176 
‘ On this point, Bielfeld {Institutions pohtiques, 3, 89) is very informative 
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again Thus new tensions and occasions for war of a colonial character 
began to develop between England and France But Cardinal Fleury 
and Walpole both Icnew very well how much this penod of peace helped 
their nations to acquire wealth, and they acted accordingly 

In this way the policy of mterest of the leadmg great powers did, in 
general, take on more modern characteristics The contmental power- 
relationships (which, owing to the dissolution of the Spanish hegemony, 
had become more fluid) were treated by them m a spirit tinged with a 
more modem type of rationalism, moreover their mterest m the material 
strengthemng of their internal power began to acquire a modem 
character It is no longer a question of the mercantihsm of Colbert’s 
penod (which still stakes one as bemg somewhat short-winded), this 
taed chiefly to develop the productive forces of the State by means of 
authoritarian tutelage and a pohcy of restnction The spirit of enter- 
pnse shown among the middle classes of the nations themselves becomes 
more ahve and active, it makes use of the opportumties created by 
war and pohcy, accepts the benevolent protection of the governments 
and IS earned abroad But m addition to these more modem char- 
actenstics (which showed themselves pre-emmently m the two great 
powers bordenng on the ocean, England and France) the traditional 
traits of the previous pohcy of mterest continued to hve on amongst the 
medium and smaller powers m Europe On the classic ground for the 
foundation of ‘new prmcipahties’ m the style of MachiaveUi — ^m Italy 
— ^there sprang up fresh dynastic formations, which resulted from the 
ambition of Ehsabeth Famese for her sons It was certamly due to the 
influence of her pohcy that the part of former Spamsh Italy which had 
fallen to Austna was reduced, and the Itahan State-system thereby 
acquired somewhat more of a national character. But the motives 
which impelled this proud and energetic princess were still absolutely 
redolent of the pohtical spirit of the Renaissance and the Baroque 
penod 

A completely different type of ‘new prmcipahty’ grew up mean- 
while m the east of Europe, on account of the work of Peter the Great 
and Frederick Wilham I In fact there was much m common between 
the thoughts and actions of these two mlers, but there were wide dif- 
ferences m what they produced To begin with, Russian statecraft had 
to stmggle up from a very primitive level, and after Peter’s death it 
suffered from the retrograde semi-barbansm of the populace and the 
msecunty of the dynastic court relationships In Prussia on the other 
hand there came to be formed (though at first imperceptibly) a new and 
altogether fruitful soil for the mtellectual sphere of raison d’etat 

Once again we look for the mirror of a contemporary view of this 
vaned and irreconcilable world which, together with the alteration m 
the moving pohtical forces, will simultaneously reveal the change in 
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the pohtical spmt inherent there. The decades between the Wars of the 
Spanish and Austrian Successions, which lacked any great histoncal 
advance, also failed to produce any first-class mind to comprehend their 
raison d’etat and State interests At the beginmng of this period Pro- 
fessor Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundhng of Halle, in a Kollegium ilber 
den jetzigen Zustand von Europa which he dehvered in 1712, took up 
once agam the tradition that Pufendorf had started with his Einleitung 
zu der Histone der vornehmsten Reiche und Staaten, and introduced his 
hsteners to the interests and national forces of the European powers 
He did this in the fresh and bold manner which Thomasius had made 
natural m Halle, and with the self-consciousness of the incipient En- 
hghtenment ‘A bon sens supphes everythmg one desires,’^ he observed 
m reply to the reproach that he was lecturmg on the gazettes From 
the summary of hus lectures (which he pubhshed somewhat ostenta- 
tiously) one can certamly see that, smce the time of Pufendorf, a very 
strong sense had grown up for the connection between pohtical and 
economic interests, that it was no longer considered possible to treat 
one in isolation from the other Colbert, he judged, had benefited 
France even more than the two cardinals The War of the Spamsh 
Succession and the entry of the two maritime nations mto the power- 
struggles on the contment had opened up new horizons to him, and 
had taught him that ‘no one could understand the world of the com- 
plete inter-relatedness of Europe without a knowledge of the trade and 
manufacture of Holland and England’ This was no bad teaching for 
the future civil servants of Fredenck the Great who were sittmg at his 
feet But he appears not to have gone beyond a somewhat superficial 
mode of observation which sought out m a purely mechanical and 
statistical manner aU the calculable resources of power 
Twenty years after him there appeared a notable pohtical writer with 
a ncher and more fertile picture of the European State mterests This 
was Jean Rousset (1686-1762), a French refugee who hved m Holland, 
and from 1724 onwards edited the Mercure historique et politique which 
has been founded by Courtilz He displayed great activity m producing 
collected editions of contemporary works,’* monographs and brochures, 
and IS of mterest to us on account of his great work, Les mterets pr6sens 
et les pretentions des puissances de I’Europe This appeared first in 1733 
m two parts, the third edition m 1741 was in three large volumes ® 

The bulk of the contents we may ignore, for this comprised the 
^ Kollegium ilber die Ft ledenstraktate, which he dehvered m 1714 
“ The best-known of all is his Recueil historique d’actes, nigociations et traitds 
depuis la paix d’Ulrecht etc. More details about Rousset are given by Droysen, 
Gesch derpreuss Po/u/fc, IV, 4, pp 11 ff Cf also Koser.P/eiwj Staatsschriften aus 
der Regierungszeit Komg Friedrichs, II, 1, xlv 
“ The text of those sections in the 3rd edition which mterest us, merely reproduces 
(apart from a few additions) that of the 1st edition 
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ritentions which different States had to other terntones, and the his- 
oncal legal titles they possessed for these— a monstrous baroque com- 
lendium full of marvellous and antiquated things And yet, what was 
!o antiquated about this, when one thinks of the Merovingian docu- 
nents that were dug up by the Chambres de reunions of Louis XTV? 
t was customary for each State to keep just such a treasury of old 
laims m its archives, so that they could be revived if the occasion arose 
'lever to forget anything which might come m useful was the answer, 
ven still m this penod, when the free droit de convenance was beginnmg 
0 mundate the tenacious and never undisputed right of pnvileges, 
reaties of succession, etc It is charactenstic of the whole of the ancien 
egme which was endmg, that both rights were made use of side by 
ide, and that whenever possible convenance was cloaked with docu- 
aentary claims of an expedient nature 

Here we are concerned only with the sections deahng with the intirits, 
/hich Rousset wrote m conscious mutation of the patterns provided 
ly Rohan and Courtdz He was not unacquamted with the older 
lohtical hterature, with MachiaveUi, Boccahm, Paolo Sarpi, Amelot 
le la Houssaye, etc , and he had a masterly grasp of the history of his 
une As a busmess-man who hved by his pen and sold his reviews to 
he courts that wanted to have them, he certamly wanted his advice to 
)e agreeable, and also took good care m his Intirits not to say thmgs 
hat would give offence m the different courts This was not so difficult 
n practice* because whoever treated the mterests of the different courts 
me after the other was able to satirize them by mutating the most 
lifferent voices, and because aU the courts now mutually conceded to 
iach other an unprejudiced State egoism Nor did Rousset fail to pro- 
ade plenty of good advice for the most different courts, even if this was 
iccasion^y somewhat impracticable and unreal For example, he ad- 
nsed the crowns of Sweden and Denmark, as members of the Empiie, to 
ake up the matter of Protestantism forcefully at the meetings of the 
Eleichstag, smce they could then become just as mfluential m the Empire 
IS Prussia and Hanover-England were He was forgettmg that this m- 
luence was based on power, and that mere activity without power was 
>f no importance 

But his advice shows that he also had feehngs and ideals of his own 
Frequently he acknowledged his Protestant standpoint, though not 
vith Calvinist sentiments, but on the contrary moderated by the new 
ntellectual realm of tolerance which surrounded him in Holland, and 
vhich already bore a character that was as much one of natural right 
IS it was utihtanan Ts there anythmg more mseparable fiom the natural 

^ It was generally accepted then that the Dutch journalists and publicists were the 
jest-mformed in the world Cf , regarding the excellence of Roussel’s information, 
?aul-Dubois, Friddnc le Grand d'aprSs sa correspondence politique, p 185 
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freedom of Man and more m accordance with the law of nature and of 
nations, than to be able to serve God accordmg to the dictates of one’s 
conscience?’ Indeed, when he was attacked for makmg such state- 
ments, he even let faU that phrase, so pregnant for the future, about 
‘the rights and freedoms of Man’ ^ It was the umversal judgment of the 
century of the Enhghtenment which he pronounced, when he upbraided 
once again the Cathohc courts of Southern Europe for the retrograde 
pohtical character of their mtolerance ‘A State derives unspeakable 
advantages from toleiance and freedom of conscience’, one had only to 
look at fortunate Britam and the equally blessed Netherlands, with 
their riches and their teermng populations which dwelt together in the 
most perfect umty It would be a decision worthy of a great Cathohc 
ruler to introduce this kmd of tolerance mto his State, whereby Cathoh- 
cism could remam the dominant rehgion It was only necessary to 
desire it, for Regis ad exemplum totus eompomtur orbis * 

There was indeed a strong absolutist ring about this He went even 
further, described kmgs as being born priests of their peoples and (as 
Bodm, Bossuet and Fen61on had also done before him) hkenesses of 
God on Eaith), ^ and with this combination of strongly emphasized 
State rehgion and tolerance he showed that stage m the development 
of the relationship between State and Church which later received its 
classic illustration in the State of Frederick the Great And yet his own 
pohtical ideals did not come anywhere near Absolutism He rejoiced 
at the aristocratic change in the constitution which was mtroduced m 
Sweden in 1719 ® For in a despotic idgune the sole rule was the sic volo 
SIC jubeo, the bon plaisir of the ruler, whereas m a mixed constitution, 
and wherever the monarchy rested on aristocracy and demociacy, it 
was the welfare of the State and the greatest advantage of the subjects, 
the ensuring of pubhc order and the furthering of trade, that con- 
stituted the goal of aU regulations He wished that the parhaments in 
France had greater rights, and he also declared that the Enghsh Revo- 
lution of 1688 was altogether nght m creatmg a mutual obhgation 
between ruler and people, any infnngement of which would dissolve 
the bond between them ® At the same tune he nevertheless went on to 
concede that a strong despotic hand would really have been more 
capable of leadmg Sweden out of the rum left behind by Charles XII 
than an aristocratic r6gime, whose rule was more mild and moderate 
than forceful This all points to a certain vagueness about his ideals 
for the State, and to a latent trait of relativism, which did not seek (as 
modern histoncism does) to estabhsh by mtuitive understandmg the 
strengths and weaknesses of every particular State-form, but on the 

*1,98 ^ Avertmemeni to vol XI of his Recuell ® 1, 705. 

* 1, 9, cf above, p 62, and Madsack, Dei Antimachiavell, p 77 

» 1, 720 ' 1, 650 
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jontrary accepts what is given without impregnating it particularly 
itrongly with his own ideals Moreover he was entirely lacking in any 
iropagandist passion for freer forms of government It was with a kind 
)f neutral mdifference that he judged, not only the dynastic power- 
nterests of the absolutist rulers, but also the modern mercantile in- 
erests of the more freely governed maritime powers It was only for the 
deas of tolerance and free trade that he showed a strikmg propagandist 
:eal ‘Trade refuses to be obstructed,’ he remarked with regard to the 
lustoms duties on Rhme shipping ‘The more freedom one grants it, 
he more it will flounsh, and the more profit wfil the sovereign also 
lenve from it,’ for moderate duties wiU be paid in fuU, whereas exces- 
ive duties wiU always encourage attempts to avoid them illegitimately ^ 
f only, he sighed, the German Empire would not create so many 
undrances to Dutch and Enghsh trade, if only Denmark was not so 
inxious to cheat the Dutch * For Holland certamly did not want to 
nake any conquests ‘The Repubhcans do not seek any quarrels with 
heir neighbours ’ 

The peaceful exploitation of Europe by means of the trade of the 
nantime powers blessed with freedom and wealth — this was the basic 
nterest of his adoptive fatherland, which he revealed so naively and 
vhich (so far as one can talk about a basic idea underlying his views 
ibout Europe) formed a guidmg hght In his opimon the trading 
lations should learn to settle their dufferences and remove any small 
iccasions of friction At the same time he knew very well that even 
rade was dominated by the great power-relationships, and he had no 
Uusions about the fact that the aUiance between Holland and England 
vas a societas leonina, and that England was trymg as hard as possible 
.0 steal the Dutch trade In Spamsh and Portuguese harbours and m 
he Levant (he complamed) ® a hundred Enghsh ships were now tradmg 
igamst, at the most, ten Dutch ships, whereas formerly one saw there 
i hundred Dutch ships for every twenty Enghsh And so he even con- 
sidered the possibihty of a complete change of system, and gave France 
:o understand that it was an oiSence against her true interest if she re- 
itncted the Dutch sea-trade in her harbours, because she would thereby 
56 dnvmg Holland over to the Enghsh side In any case, France would 
56 committing the greatest possible imstake if she allowed her fleet to 
iecay One may well suppose that such ideas sprang from an old love 
'or his fatherland that had not completely died out A France which 
Jailed back the Huguenots, and thereby made good the worst (m bis 
opimon) mistake of Louis JGV, would have changed him into the most 
zealous advocate of her interests Certainly, too, his feehngs for Europe 
as a whole were shll very ahve m this. He demanded (as we have already 
seen) that France should finally renounce the hope of wi nni ng the 
1 2 , 25 • 1 , 112 , 734 » 1 . 532 
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Southern Netherlands — for Europe did not want this, the droit de 
convenance was against it Ought not France to say to herself (he added 
very wisely) that, if the Southern Netherlands came mto the possession 
of Austria, they would (m view of the sacrifices she would have to make 
for them) tend rather to weaken than to strengthen this far-flung power? 

Thus lus views swayed easily this way and that way, m an attempt 
to calculate, now in this manner, now m that, the European balance 
of power which always remained for him the alpha and omega of the 
European situation He encouraged the Spamards to an English alh- 
ance, and the King of Sardima to an alhance with France All in all, 
his mstinct was certamly right in leadmg him to perceive m England 
the greatest possibihties for the future (and this m spite of the respect 
he had for the internal resources of France) ‘There exist States, which 
find It impossible to limit their expansion They cannot renounce mak- 
ing use of the first opportumty to make conquests; such is the situation 
m which the British Nation is placed Bemg isolated on all sides, she has 
nothmg to fear from her neighbours, whilst she is able to make them 
fear her and to find it profitable to conquer some of their provmces 
This is proved by the cases of Gibraltar and Port Mahon ’ The other 
powers would not indeed concede further European conquests to 
England, but by means of Gibraltar she becomes mistress of the 
Mediterranean ^ 

He did not presume to cure the restless power-dnve of the States by 
methods resembhng those of Abbe St Pierre He never once dared to 
cnticize purely dynastic ambitions What nation was at that time more 
restless and inchned to disturb the peace than Spam was, under the 
ridmg-crop of her foolhardy queen? One moment Spam was squabbhng 
with France on account of dynastic rivalries for the future, the next she 
was makmg an attempt on the Itahan territory of Austria, or agam she 
was danng to pick a quarrel with mighty England, to seize Gibi altar 
or violently arrest the Enghsh smugghng trade m South America It is 
almost amusmg to hear Rousset’s judgment on this problem of Spamsh 
pohcy He called it a frivolous pretext, that of preventmg the English 
from carrying contraband, for Spam was taxmg Enghsh trade even on 
the open sea Thus Spam should be more reasonable, and stop cheating 
the Enghsh, and try rather for an alhance with England, m order to 
isolate Austria It ought still to be the sole aim of Spain to win back 
everythmg that had been taken from her by the Peace of Utrecht, and 
how could she do this agamst the will of England? ‘There are very sohd 
reasons impellmg the Spamsh mmistry to keep the nation m a con- 
tmuous state of activity, producmg project after project and one under- 
takmg after another The kmg’s attention must be distracted, the nobles 
kept occupied, time must be gamed m order to delay one event, and 
1 1, 652 
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thereby perhaps foresee the advent of another which gives complete 
freedom of action ’ ^ It would be impossible to reproduce more suc- 
cmctly, and at the same time in all its lack of character, the nature of 
this calculatmgly opportumst policy. For it is very easy to suppose that 
he would have been glad to see Spamsh ambition vent itself in Europe, 
in order that it should allow itself without hindrance to be exploited 
overseas by the commercial powers 

The proper corrective for the confusion produced in Europe by the 
Renaissance pohcy of Ehsabeth Famese seemed to Rousset to he m 
the specific beneficial resources and power-resources of his time; m 
the propitiatory and lulhng influences of a peaceful exchange of trade, 
in the effects of a wise cabinet-pohcy that would also succeed m over- 
coming national hatred between peoples (Tt is the task of pohtics’, he 
very truly remarked, ‘to correct between the courts the antipathy that 
anses between nations’ *), and then finally too it lay m the effects of that 
type of European congressional pohtics which had always sought to 
mamtam Europe in a state of balance of power He was sad when, at 
the end of the ’thirties, he saw a ‘new system’ arismg, ‘which completely 
upset that other system, whose glory it had been to restore peace in 
Europe more than once, and to mamtam it’ This was the new and worse 
mode ‘of deahng from court to court, and without any congress or 
intermediary’ ® 

The fact that this type of pohtics of mterest, which strove to change 
Europe into the sphere of mterest of enhghtened and flexible com- 
mercial repubhcs, actually concealed the basic element of Macba- 
velhsm in him, was something that he would certamly only have con- 
ceded with great unwilhngness For he abided by custom and ceremony, 
and by ‘a healthy form of pohtics, based on nght, on justice and the 
pubhc welfare’, and he declared that m no sense did he share the 
opinion of those who considered it impossible to be at one and the same 
time a great pohtician and an honest man * These questions did not 
move him more profoundly, and his cant was calmed by that haimony 
of wise tolerance and matenal well-being which (m spite of aU cabmet 
wars) was capable of makmg the nations happy, if only they followed 
the doctnnes of the mantime powers 


Everythmg that truly characterizes his pohtical thought sprang from 
the expenences and interests of the mantime powers, from the duahsm 

^ 1, 627 and 631 “ 1, *33. 

“ Droysen, Preuss Pohtik, IV, 4, p 13, following the Mercure hist et pol,, 1737, 
I, p 6 f 

* IntMts, 1. IV f 
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and interaction of the Protestant-Germamc commercial and maritime 
pohtics and the sphere of Cathohc Latm States, which m itself was 
strugghng m a problematical dualism of economic and purely power- 
pohtical mterests But the pohtics of the sea-powers was much too 
closely mterwoven with the whole of Europe to absolve one from mak- 
ing a careful and critical study also of the world of middle and Eastern 
States The War of the Pohsh Succession from 1733 to 1735, which 
compensated the Emperor for the loss of Southern Italy, pronounced a 
decision simultaneously on both Eastern and Western power-relation- 
ships One saw now (Rousset remarked quite correctly) that the power 
of a State with never so many lands and subjects was stdl on a weak 
basis, if it did not possess funds m proportion Thus it was learnt that 
the balance of power in Europe had to be assessed, not according to the 
number and extent of the kingdoms and provmces, but according to the 
equahty of foices (amongst which financial resources deserved special 
attention) ^ He saw Austria thrown back on the defensive, and France 
(being alhed with Spam) now m possession of pohtical trumps, which 
might expose her to the temptation of disturbing the peace of Europe 
once agam The Pragmatic Sanction was now also recognized by 
France But Rousset was aware of the brittle character of the whole 
arrangement of the Sanction He predicted that France (who stiU had 
claims on different territories belongmg to the Emperor) would seek and 
find her allies m the German Empire, prmcipaUy amongst the Electoral 
Pnnces of Bavaria and Saxony who had been injured by the Pragmatic 
Sanction — but France also knew how to win Prussia, if she wanted to 
Thus (he concluded) the temtones guaranteed by the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion would become the objective of the most terrible war that had ever 
riven Europe ® These ideas are exactly the same as those which the 
Crown Prmce Fredenck, m his Considerations on the state of Europe 
in 1738, expressed or hmted at m a veiled manner 
And Rousset also had a certam premomtion of the expansive foices 
which existed in the State of this young ruler. Today the IGng of Prussia 
(he remarked, with a hght exaggeration) has an army of more than 
90,000 men There were no rulers m Europe who had more prdtentions 
available from inhentances and other sources The majority of the 
German impenal prmces, especially the Cathohc ones, would have been 
glad to see Prussia weakened, because her power daily became more 
frightemng The fact that Prussia desired to grow was clear to him, but 
the durection m which this would take place he had not yet guessed 
He calculated that the first blow would have to be struck towards the 
East, agamst Poland, m order to acqmre West Prussia as a consohdat- 
mg territory But, when he put himself m Prussia’s place, he thought 
he could see even further possibihties of power Today the court of 
M, 6f * 1, 534 and 733 
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Berlin must be more conscious than ever of the value of a navy, and 
nothmg would be easier than to found one m Memel or m Pomerama 
Itself Prussia felt this need because, under the present government, 
manufacture was not encouraged so much as under the previous one, 
and foreign wares now had to be imported at high cost m foreign ships 
And once m possession of a navy, Prussia could also contest the 
Dominium mans with Russia, Sweden and Denmark ^ 

T his was a very instructive mistake about what constituted the vital 
interest of Prussia Certamly the Great Elector had also dreamed of 
making Brandenburg into a great Baltic coastal and commercial power, 
and he built up this ambition on the marvellous pattern of Holland 
But the European power-relationships had prevented his State (which 
was stiU much too weak) from achievmg this, and Frederick Wilham I 
had taken up his position firmly on the basis of a mihtary contmental 
power All further efforts on the part of the State weie wisely con- 
centrated on strengthenmg this foundation which alone gave promise 
of security Rousset failed to penetrate this mystery of Prussian raison 
d'itat He looked at the situation through Dutch eyes He had not yet 
acquired the art of discerning what was most mdividual m foreign 
States — especially an element such as this, whose pecuhar quahty was 
still entirely embryomc 

We may omit his observations on the remaining parts of the Empire, 
and about the smaller powers of the North and East, for there is a 
ceitam repetition about the basic characteristics of his mode of judg- 
ment which we have now got to know Whereas m 1685 Courtilz had 
been able to deal with the contemporary European mterests of Russia 
in twenty-two fines, Rousset’s description unfolds impressively before 
our eyes the drama of a great power suddenly ansing The State mterests 
of Russia, which now revealed themselves, were still simple and ele- 
mental, and therefore easy to discern thrusts and jabs, not only against 
the Baltic powers of Sweden and Poland, but also agamst the Turks 
Moreover, that it was now a mam interest for Russia that the Pohsh 
throne should be occupied by her candidates, could easily be seen from 
the history of the War of the Pohsh Succession Rousset also paid some 
attention to the finks that had grown up between Russia and Poland, 
and It does honour to the acuteness of his vision that he noticed the 
first small signs of an opposition between England and Russia, which 
appeared durmg the last years of the Northern War * And he, the 
expert m sea-power and marme commerce, was just as quick to notice 
Peter the Great’s first attempts towards foundmg a fleet His advice to 
the Russians to go on with this was just as enthusiastic as his encourage- 
ment to Prussia Perhaps he only did it m stiict accordance with the 

M, 812ff,cf also 2, 242 f 

’ 1, 722, cf m addition 1, 510 ff and 904 ff. (on Poland) 
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theory of pointing out to each State its own essential interests, and of 
prescribing for each individual the pohtical recipes contamed in his 
store of remedies But perhaps he was also moved by an ulterior motive 
of which we have aheady observed traces perhaps he also wanted to 
create a counterpoise to the naval importance of England, which was 
overpowering and unsatisfactory for Holland, by developing the smaller 
Baltic navies 

He already knew that the days of Turkey-in-Europe were numbered 
As he correctly stressed, the rise of Russia to the status of a disciplined 
mihtary power had in fact fundamentally changed the world situation 
of Turkey He wrote down his ideas on this subject, but entirely failed 
to learn from the di-success attendmg the Russian and Austrian offen- 
sive wars agamst the Porte m 1735-9, that the Turkish nation still 
possessed a strong defensive power ‘Against this nation’, he noted, 
somewhat too hghtheartedly, ‘which observes no kmd of disciphne or 
rule in fightmg its battles, only one stroke of luck would be needed in 
order to drive it before one hke a herd of sheep ’ But be prophesied 
coriectly that the Turks would have the very greatest difficulty m re- 
conqueimg Hungary ^ 

It was a transitional period in the life of the European States which 
Rousset had to depict, not m any way dead, but rather stirred by the 
growing significance of econoimc mterests and the begumings of new 
power-methods involvmg the whole of Europe, while sunultaneously 
shot through with exuberant and wild ambitions of a courtly type and 
lackmg in truly great ideas and impulses And the observer shared the 
fate of pohtical writings current in the absolutist eighteenth century. 
Such wntmgs were certainly capable of displaymg practical knowledge 
and capable judgment, but they lacked the great invigoratmg passion 
that accompanies new ideas about the State The world in which he 
hved was too complete and too pohshed, and the continuance of its 
courtly-absolutist forces was too certam It was only to a very hmited 
extent that he could think of influencmg it, m the mam, he could only 
try to offer it something useful and mstructive, and (with this m view) 
to unveil as many of its mystenes as possible Thus he was certainly 
able to paint it as it was, but without the vital clanty and profundity 
which the pure need for knowledge is capable of giving Thus a some- 
what delusive quahty is present m his portrayal 

It was from the ranks of the executive pohticians themselves that the 
personahty had to appear who would once agam put new life-blood into 
the problems of raison d’itat and the doctrme of State interests 
M, 522 if 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 


H itherto every epoch and every special spiritual and moral 
mode of thought had attempted, with its own weapons and on 
the basis of its own particular aims of life, to struggle with the 
daemon of raison d'&tat Machiavelh had bluntly acknowledged it, but 
had tned to use it as an instrument for the regeneration of his father- 
land, Boccalmi, with a mixture of disgust and curiosity, had been able 
to conceive it as an evil and gruesomely absorbing basic phenomenon oi 
State life CampaneUa had loiown how to hate it more profoundly than 
Boccahni, and yet with a cymcal lesolve had undertaken, like Machia- 
velh, to use it as an instrument for even higher, mdeed altogethei 
utopian aims All this took place durmg the period of an absolutisa 
that was still mcomplete and crude, and which, particularly at the turn 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, was deeply agitated by ths 
conflict between the contmumg heathemsm of the Renaissance and the 
resurrected vital force of the Church Simultaneously, and more and 
more as time went on, there was a reaction, on the basis of Chnstiar 
and Church ethics, agamst the heathen naturahsm of raison d'etat, and 
an attempt was made to render it harmless in the interests of a respect- 
able form of pohtics, without essentially mfluencing its practice 
development which necessarily continued along the hnes of Machia- 
veUi and only gradually tended to become more civihzed with regard tc 
Its means Then, aftei the close of the rehgious wars, there came e 
penod of a certam stabilizing and fixing of the problem, as was at- 
tempted for mstance by Pufendorf’s rigid practicahty The inner con- 
sohdation of absolutism continued, its inner work of forming the State 
and shapmg the economic structure became more forceful and bene- 
ficial So that, in spite of all the complamts about the evils of raisoi 
d'itat, the rulers were no longer thought any the worse of for makmf 
use of Its unclean methods m their struggles with other States The 
deeper element of passion in deahng with this problem began tc 
dimmish For the realism of the later seventeenth century, whicl 
gradually loosened the hold of dogmatic thought, did not succeed a 
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the same time m producing any new stronger and more deeply moving 
ideals which might have had to come to terms with raison d'dtat. 

The position was qmte different after the beginnmg of the eighteenth 
century The advent of Deism and of a heightened trust in human 
reason created the ideal of a type of existence which would be freed 
from superstition and crude despotism and directed towards earthly 
happmess and weU-bemg, moreover this ideal was to grow up withm the 
old constitutional forms of the States, and in fact under the leadership 
of the very monarchs with whom it had triumphed The monarch con- 
tmued, as hitherto, to be described as ‘the hvmg likeness of God on 
earth’, ^ but this was no longei accepted in a mystical and rehgious 
sense, but rather in a manner purified m accordance with Deism The 
new catchword of ‘Humamty’ was produced, to describe the new goals 
and sentiments Compared with the idea of humanity which was later 
to anse out of a profoundly stirred and ennobled mner hfe — ^namely, 
that of German Ideahsm — this older concept of humanity (which merely 
contmued to develop the basic ideas of the old Stoic and Christian 
Natural Right) ^ was simpler, plainer, more general and more lacking m 
content For it was dnected prmcipally towards the practical aim of 
makmg oneself and other men happy, and serving the commumty by 
developing the more natural human virtues of self-control and love of 
one’s neighbour, by clarifying one’s min d and getting rid of duU pie- 
judices It was essentially the mood of a community that was growing 
richer from an economic pomt of view, which thought it had travelled 
beyond the stage of civil and rehgious wars, and which — whether (as in 
England) under a constitutional State ruled by parhament, or (as on the 
continent) under the sceptre of powerful monarchs — enjoyed the blessing 
of a national protection of justice and peace A century before, pohtical 
thinkers had occasionally pictured to themselves the honors of mob 
rule Nowadays no one considered such possibihties any longer, for the 
miles perpetuus stood there ready and mustered, representing the most 
fruitful creation of seventeenth-century raison d’dtat It was on these 
presuppositions of a cast-iron national order and the material progress 
which it made possible, that the characteristic optimism of the Enhghten- 
ment essentially rested the belief in a degree of reason and civiliza- 
tion unattained in the recent past, and in the perfectibility of Man— the 
feehng that, as Frederick the Great once expressed it,® ‘in our times, 
more rmstakes are caused by ignorance than by evil’ 

Cf above p 265, and Fredenck the Great’s Rdfutation du prince de Machiavel, 
CEuvres, 8, 164 In the Examen de Vessm stir les prijuges of 1770 (CEuvres, 9, 151) 
Fredenck did in any case expressly abandon this old formula 

“ Cf Txoeltsch, Das stoisch-christl Nalurrecht und das moderne profane Natunecht, 
Histor Zeitsch , 106, 263 flF 

* Essai sur les formes de gouvernemeni, etc , CEuvres, 9, 210 It is well known that 
m his later years Fredenck’s view of human nature was usually veiy much more 
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And yet all this undeniable progress in national and cultural hfe had 
been quite unable to do away with the power-struggles among States. 
These went on occurrmg, though (as we have alieady seen) they were 
certainly, on the surface and as far as their methods were concerned, 
somewhat influenced and tmged by the ideas of the Enlightenment, 
nevertheless they were basically still just as harsh and unrelentmg as in 
the despised centuries of barbansm It is mterestmg to observe the 
attitude generally adopted towards this fact by that first epoch of the 
movement of the Enhghtenment It was an epoch that was by no means 
subject to any revolutionary mood, it still tended much more to respect 
the existing State authorities, and hoped to receive from their hand the 
reforms it desired It still possessed also, as a legacy from the seventeenth 
century, a whole fund of a sober sense for reahty Thus, although the 
excesses of the spirit of conquest were still complained about, contmued 
war and power-struggles were nevertheless accepted as somethmg 
natural and unalterable which now could and should only be wisely 
moderated by pohtics of balance of power and convenance on the part 
of the great powers The Abbe St Pierre, who pubhshed his proposal 
for perpetual European peace in the year of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
certainly created a fashionable stir with his radical pacifism, but he 
remamed an isolated utopian 

But it was still possible for the Enhghtenment at this time (although, 
in the spiritual sphere, it showed a fondness for a certam wise pohcy 
of convenance and balance of power) to produce a state of profound 
agitation m vanous strong and origmal natures when they came to 
reflect on the essence of power pohtics This was a sphere which still 
lay veiled in darkness and completely separated from the other spheres 
of life, whilst the latter were already brightened by the sun of the 
Enhghtenment Ought it not to be possible to conquer this sphere of 
life too, to purify it, civihze it, and allow reason to penetrate it"? To do 
this completely would mdeed involve disowning it and domg away with 
it altogether, and following m the footsteps of the Abbe St Pierre, who 
in this respect had quite correctly drawn the logical consequences of the 
ideal of the Enhghtenment But this very ideal, if one really accepted it 
seriously and passionately, would not let one pacify oneself with con- 
ventional comfort, but hankered after a more thorough-going mvasion 
of reason into this obscure sphere, and after a basic coming-to-terms 
with the ughness of reahty Besides the pohticians, the philosophers also 
demanded a heanng for these questions But how if both were contamed 

sceptical, and in particular he beheved that it was impossible to do away with super- 
stition And yet the optimism of the Enhghtenment broke through m between Cf 
for example the letter to Voltaire of 18th Nov 1777 (Coi i espondence pubhshed by 
Koser and H Droysen, 3, 419) It paralt que V Europe est it present en ti am de s'iclait er 
sur tons les objets qui influent le plus au bien de I'humamte 
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in one person, and both endowed with passion and practical knowledge'^ 
Then it was possible to witness the most mterestmg spectacle of the 
time, m the attempt to reach an nnderstandmg between the ideal and 
the sense of reahty Then the ideas of the Enhghtenment underwent a 
trial of strength in their struggle agamst the daemon of raison d'itat 
Then one could see what they were capable of achievmg towards con- 
quenng for the realm of reason (so far as reahty permitted) this mam 
and basic part of State existence 

The hfe-work of Frederick the Great can be viewed m many con- 
texts that are significant for umversal history One of the most important 
for the histoiy of European thought is the context m which we shall 
seek to view it here If any man of the eighteenth century had the 
vocation and the strength to solve the problem for his hme, and to 
confei on raison d'itat the aims and standards of universal human 
reason, then it was Fredenck It can be said that his whole hfe was 
dedicated to this task With a heroism that was just as philosophical as 
it was pohtical, he took it upon himself from the beginning and directed 
upon it aU the divergent energies of his mmd (which was by no means 
either simple or unambiguous) and all the scientific means of his time 
The solution which he found and which satisfied him was certainly one 
which, m the mam, he succeeded m discovermg relatively quickly and 
early, but he did not allow it to deteriorate into a useful convention, but 
was ever le-considermg it freshly and mtensively, and so even latterly 
was able to add something new to it So that, as will presently be shown, 
It was ultimately capable of leading on to new stages of historical and 
pohtical knowledge But he himself remained confined all the time 
within the hmitations of his own time and its mode of thought The 
weapons of the philosophy of the Enhghtenment revealed themselves as 
still incapable of solvmg the problem m such a manner that leahty and 
the ideal could be harmonized together He was least capable of domg 
so durmg the period when he was most passionately occupied with the 
question— durmg his pohtical and intellectual Sturm und Drang penod 
on the eve of his reign This very period is therefore all the more 
instructive with respect to the problems of his time and his personahty. 


Frederick prided himself on havmg been a man befoie he became a 
kmg ^ — and for him, being a man meant also being a philosopher But 
the future ruler in him was developed earher than the philosopher, * 
^ Rdfutation, CEuvres, 8, 278 

“ One may say this, although the first stirnngs of a philosophical mterest showed 
themselves much earlier— as early as 1728 he called himself Frdddric le philosophe 
Cf V Sommerfeld, Die pMosoph Jugendentwicklung des Kronprmzen Friedrich, 
Forschims'en zur brand u preuss Geschichte, 31, 69 ff 
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and from the very beguming this development followed the hnes 
required by the ramn d’itat of a State that was strong from a mihtary 
pomt of view, but from the pomt of view of terntory was quite m- 
complete, mdeed was incapable of completion It is from the year 1731 
that one dates his first great youthful dream of pohtics which envisaged 
consohdations of every kmd for the dismembered terntory of the State 
by means of West Prussia, Swedish Pomerama, etc ^ The years of 
serious illness on the part of his father, 1734 and 1735, which brought 
him very close to the throne, did clearly stir up passionately his desire 
to rule In secret conversations at that time, he offered himself to the 
French Ambassador as a second Gustavus Adolphus or Charles XII 
for the future use of French pohcy ^ The fact that his father recovered 
deceived his expectations and produced a severe mtemal setback ^ It is 
from then on that he first seems to have devoted himself to more 
serious philosophic and scientific studies, but simultaneously he showed 
an increased interest m the burmng questions of power pohhcs of the 
day This was the beguming of his conscious double hfe as pohtician 
and philosopher, and as he grew to manhood it was reflected in his 
enthusiastic correspondence with Grumbkow, who gave him a feehng 
for Prussian pohtics and for the European pohtics of power and the 
balance of power And it is also reflected in the two books which are 
now about to influence us as thesis and antithesis respectively m a 
weighty problem the Considerations sur I’etat piesent du corps politique 
de V Europe, which was produced at the turn of the years 1737-38, and 
the Refutation du prince de Machiavel, which was written in 1739 and 
(altered by Voltaire mto the form of Antmachiavell) became known to 
the world in 1740 ® 

Thus It IS a basic fact about his youthful development that his pohtical 

^ Koser, Geschwhte Friednchs des Grossen, 4th and 5th ed , 1, 159 

* Lavisse, Le Grand Frddinc avant favinement, p 327 f 

‘ Volz, Die Knsis m der Jugend Friedrichs d Gr , Histoi Zeitschi ,118 

* See my analysis of the origin and aims of this work m the Histoi Zeitschi ,117 
Rohmer’s work of research (Vom Werdegange Fuednchs d Gr , 1924), where it 
differs from my views, contains nothing that convmces me 

“ The title Refutation du prince de Machiavel was chosen by Preuss (on the basis of 
a description used by Frederick himself— to Voltaire on the 6th Nov 1739), when for 
the first time he published m its entirety this purely Frederickian form of the book, 
m the OSiivres, 8 Cf v Sommerfeld, Die atissere Entstehungsgeschichte des Anti- 
machiavell Friedrichs d Gr , Forsch zur brand u preuss Gesch , 29, 460 He demon- 
strates that even the text of the Refutation does not represent Frederick’s very first 
plan of 1739, and that the changes m the edition of the Antimachiavell worked on by 
Voltaire go back, partly, to yet anotlier version sent to Voltaire by Fredenck himself 
—For the sake of brevity, we refer to the book here by the title of Antimachiavell 
which has become traditional, but for obvious reasons we are usmg the text of the 
Refutation Madsack, Der Antimachiavell (1920), pp 62 ff, has overlooked the 
important mvestigation by Sommerfeld 
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interests were already formed before the development of his philo- 
sophical ideas The future ruler and statesman had a pnonty over the 
philosopher But m order to arrive at a clearer understandmg of this 
priority, we need to make a comparison now between the ideas of his 
youthful penod and those of his maturity The relation between them is 
that between the first fruit-bud and the npe fruit 

It must first of all be observed that from the very outset the ruler 
(which dommated the philosopher in him) was not a ruler m the con- 
ventional and customary — one rmght almost say, m the natural and 
orgamc — sense Certainly the most personal impulses of a great ruler — 
ambition on the grand scale, a passionate love of glory and pleasure m 
power — ^were ah. present m him in such an elementally vital, and to 
begm with almost excessive form, that our judgment rmght appear 
suiprismg But the element of princely milieu m him was absorbed 
remarkably early by the princely mdividual in hun As part of the 
natural and orgamc personahty of a ruler, one should find that all- 
suffusing consciousness of belongmg to a select stock, a feehng which 
IS nevertheless founded on a completely unconscious element, on the 
powerful and elemental instincts of blood, family and consanguimty, 
which the centuries have helped to fashion into an absolutely natural 
tradition of thought and feehng The dynasty was the fast and most 
basic one m the development towards the modern State, and its senti- 
ments, which weie so pecuharly different from any sense of belonging 
purely to the State, remamed ahve right up to the very last Hohen- 
zollein ruler (and ultimately proved so disastrous for the dynasty, and 
foi our country) This family instinct that they were rulers — which em- 
braced not only their own dynasty, but also aU the rest of the princely 
stock of the Christian world, as formmg a divmely blessed and elevated 
social sphere with common mterests — was completely lacking in Fred- 
erick In any case, he died early He might perhaps have developed 
this sense, if he had married a consort who was his equal m feehng and 
intelligence But the completely new and mdividual manner (so different 
from the normal custom among rulers), in which he handled his mar- 
riage, condemned the unloved spouse to hvmg a separate and super- 
ficial royal existence, and himself to an almost ascetic bachelor life, and 
mdicates a fundamental weakness in him of the mstmcr for blood and 
family, and equally points to a fundamental strength of his purely 
mdividual will 

His Antimachiavell confirms this impression It is quite free from any 
specifically dynastic feehng, from any solid respect for princely stock 
It IS founded on just this basic idea that a purely dynastic interest is of 
no value at aU if it lacks the foundation of a real popular and national 
collective whole, it implies that MachiaveUi’s counsels were therefore 
of httle value, because they were drawn from the prmcipim of his time, 
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those hermaphroditic crosses between sovereign and private individual 
But even those smaller prmcely equivalents of his fatherland, who could 
pnde themselves on a better quahty of hneage than Machiavelh’s 
pnncipim, fared no better m his opinion ^ It is scarcely necessary to 
recall his countless later expressions of contempt for mere pride of birth 
and his mordant cnticisms of his prmcely counterparts These remarks, 
which were inspired by philosophical theory or by a personal pleasure 
m contempt, are less interestmg than the manner in which he treated 
the dynastic questions of statecraft m the two pohtical Testaments of 
1752 and 1768 Here the ruler m him speaks out on the subject of the 
essential nature of prmcely rank m a more unequivocal, dehberate and 
austere manner than anywhere else One only has to read the passage 
about ‘hereditary rulers’ m the first Testament ® ‘They foim a species of 
mdividual that is neither sovereign nor private person, and is occasion- 
ally very difficult to control ’ The importance of then lineage gives them 
a certain pride, which they call nobihly, and which makes obedience 
msupportable to them and every form of subjection hateful One must 
load them with every kmd of outward honour, but keep them at a 
distance from affairs, and, if one is sure of their talent and their reha- 
bihty, they should be used for leadmg troops Richeheu had already had 
the same ideas about this * But it was easier for Richeheu to think in 
this way, than for a born ruler The remarkable thin g about it is that 
Fredenck’s mstructions were entirely free from any kmd of family 
feelmg During the weeks after the Battle of Kohn, he turned against 
his unfortunate brother, the Prmce Augustus Wilham, with a terrible 
harshness ® 

And then there were the remarks about the education of prmces m 
the two Testaments * He laid an enormous importance on the question 
of the spint m which the monarchs were to be educated, for he saw 
that the fate of the kingdoms depended on this ’’ It was precisely for 
this reason that he demanded a radical break with the existmg method 
of education, which tended to envelop the young ruler in a cloud 
of bigoted prejudices of the court, and (we may add) fostered most 

^ Rifutation, CEuvres, 8, 208 f 

* Cf for instance the instructions to Major v Borcke m 1751, regarding the 
education of Prmce Frederick Wilham, (Euvres, 9, 39, and the satirical poem of 
1770 on the rulers of his time, CEuvres, 13, 41 ff, as also the passages quoted in 
Zeller, Friedrich d. Gr als Philosoph, p 240 f 

’ Die pobtischen Teslamente Fnediichs d Gr , ediUon of 1920, p 33 

* W Mommsen, Richelieu als Staatsmann, Histor ZietscJir , 127, 223 It may be 
recalled that Spinoza too, m his Tractatus pohticus, oh 6, § 14, and ch 7, § 23, 
recommends general rules for rendermg some of the prmces of the royal blood 
harmless 

' Koser, Geschichte Friedrichs d Gr ‘, 2, 513 

* Poht Teslamente, pp 102 ff and 231 ff 

’ Loc at , pp 69 and 223 concemmg France 
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strongly that dynastic and hereditary instinct The ruler should be 
educated ‘as a pnvate person’ — ^but ^s phrase alone would be very 
misleading, for it did not have in view any democratic levelhng of the 
future ruler, on the contrary it was directed towards a strictly rational 
education for the position of Head of the State It was intended to 
produce a ruler who would stand on his own feet and view the world in 
a cntical and unprejudiced manner, and who would be sufficiently 
independent of the resources of princely majesty that ‘he would by 
himself be able to create his own happiness’ This then constituted 
the sense of dynasty in his eyes it produces human material, from among 
which the central person required to lead the State may be selected, in 
Order then to undergo a pure form of cultural trainmg for this vocation 
In the process he ought to learn to treat his own brothers and cousins 
solely m accordance with their usefulness towards the State. Certamly, 
from an external point of view, the old histone dignity of a collective 
dynasty ought to be maintained, but with regard to its mternal structure 
It ought to be stripped of its sentimental and traditional associations, 
and converted mto a utihtanan orgamzation for the benefit of the 
State Every irrational and natural orgamc element m it which did not 
contnbute to this end was to be suppressed as far as possible A hvmg 
historical growth thus becomes rationalized— rationalized m exactly the 
same way as the State-system of Frederick the Great rationalized the 
(in many ways so irrational and mdividual) growth of the domestic 
landed nobihty, and turned it mto a foremg-bed for the officer corps, 
which the army of that tune needed m just this and no other capacity, 
it was to be done in the same way as the burgher and peasant classes 
were rationalized and used for the financial and mihtary ends of State 
and power Rationalization, for the purposes of the State, of those social 
forces that had developed since the Middle Ages — this was the sum of 
his domestic pohey Thus they were mdeed retamed, but at the same 
time they were quite clearly prevented from following the hnes of their 
own individual development 

AU these measures of rationalization were bound to succeed in 
makmg the Prussian State mto a real great power, and m raismg it 
above the class of German territorial States, ruled on purely dynastic 
hnes But a pecuhar mner antinomy was thereby mtroduced into the 
essential character of Frederick and his State For what great State was 
and contmued to be — more than the Prussian — both the creation and at 
the same time the inherited patrimony of a dynasty’ This original 
character could not be entirely effaced by all these rationahzations 
Indeed they only caused it to appear all the more clearly, because one 
immediately perceived the heterogeneous past that lay behind this 
artificially and consciously fashioned State-form which stood m such 
an obvious contrast to all the great powers that had grown up on a 
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natural basis Indeed the very wiU to become something different 
and something more than birth and ongin really allowed, here im- 
pelled the mborn character of a dynastic State to assume its clearest 
and most distmctive expression ‘So must thou be, thou canst not 
escape thyself’ Frederick’s consciously undynastic conception of the 
State offers one of the most remarkable examples of the Hegehan 
process of dialectical development, of the coincidentia oppositorum 
in history the example of a histoncal idea being forced by mtemal 
pressure and growth to change mto its opposite, while at the same 
tune an mtimate continuity is mamtained between the two contrastmg 
ideas 

Fredenck rationahzed even himself, he knew how to control those 
impulses in his natuie that were hght-hearted and pleasure-lovmg, and 
which he felt to be inessential and harmful for the task of ruling, in 
order to change himself mto the ‘first servant of the State’ This process 
of self-education and transformation was fully at work in him fiom the 
middle of the thirties One finds already in his Antimachiavell the remark 
that the ruler is the first servant of his people, and that he must look 
upon his subjects not merely as his equals, but m certain respects as his 
masters ^ This remark was not m any way an isolated or merely personal 
recogmtion It was the ripe product of the course of ideas hitherto con- 
cemmg the problem of raison d’itat The ruler is the servant of raison 
d'itat, of State interests — this had already been taught by the Itahaiis 
and by Rohan But other thinkers of the seventeenth century had been 
able to give this idea of the ruler bemg a servant an anti-absolutist turn, 
by taking tlus ruler’s master to be no longer raison d’itat or the salus 
publica, but purely and simply the people Frederick linked hims elf 
with them, and perhaps corned his phrase in memory of similar expres- 
sions which he had read m F6n^lon or Bayle ® But (and this is not 
always recognized) it proceeded from a deep and personal hvmg basis in 
Frederick himself One may perhaps look upon the feehng of depend- 
ence on a higher power as a most mtimate and personal emotion of his 
bemg It was therefore of some significance that he grew up in an 
intellectual atmospheie, m which Calvimst ideas were able to exert an 
influence As a young man he grasped eagerly at the doctrine of pie- 
destmation, and, when he afterwards changed into a woildly philo- 
sopher, he defended agamst Voltaire Man’s dependence on the divmity 
and the idea that the human will was not free It was certainly possible 
then for his determimsm to stiffen m a naturahstic fashion mto a behef 

Rdfutatwn (CEuvres, 8, 168 and 298) 

* Madsack, Der AnUmachiavell, p 79 F6n61on says m TdMmaque that the king is a 
slave of his people Bayle, in an article viihich Frederick also uses elsewhere, mentions 
the opinion of Althusms and others, that rulers are des valets, des commis ou des 
procureurs du peiiple 
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in some incomprehensible Fate which caused men to move hke puppets ^ 
But the hvmg environment of his calhng worked agamst this stiffenmg 
mfluence At this profoundest pomt of his life, it was possible for 
philosophy, ethics and pohhcs aU to join hands. For who can fail to 
perceive their mutual influence in his spirit, when one sees how strongly 
(as he developed into a pohtician) he felt himself dependent on the duty 
of his calhng, and at the same time on the constrainmg force of raison 
d’itat It was ‘A form expressed, unfoldmg vitally’ and his career now 
became (as Ranke says on one occasion) “ not his choice, but his 
destiny. 

Thus the spint of pure and strict raison d'itat came to assume the 
mastery m him — but certamly not with any of that abstract and im- 
personal objectivity which might have made the agent of raison d'itat 
into a mere mterchangeable mstrument for a task, on the contrary it was 
penetrated and fused with the vital wiU of a proud personahty, who in 
this very task discerned the hfe-form allotted to himself and the 
possibihty of developmg his most personal quahties Dunng the terrible 
year 1761, he wrote to Wilham Pitt ® T allow myself to be guided by 
two prmciples One is honour, and the other is the interest of the State, 
which Heaven has entrusted to my care With these two maxims, my 
dear Sir, one never gives way to one’s enermes’ This piinciple of 
‘honour’ certamly also covered all that personal pleonexia, which is 
unavoidably hnked with action prompted by laison d'itat Who could 
fail to perceive it m the great decisions of Frederick’s life‘s Nothmg is 
more mdicative of the degree to which both his kmgdom and he him- 
self were rationalized, than the famous instruction, which he wrote, on 
10th January 1757, to his mimster Count Finckenstem, m case of 
disaster overtaking lum ‘If it should be my fate to be taken piisoner, 
then I forbid anyone to have the smallest concern for my person, or to 
pay the slightest attention to anythmg I might wnte from my place of 
confinement If such a misfortune should befall me, then I shall sacrifice 
myself for the State, and everyone must then obey my brother, I shall 
hold him, and aU my mimsters and generals, responsible with their 
heads for seeing that neither a provmce nor a ransom is offered for my 
release, but that the war is contmued and every advantage seized, just 
as if I had never existed m the world ’ * 

Rohan (who had also grown up amongst Calvimst feehngs of 
dependence) said that rulers commanded nations, but that mterest 
commanded the rulers Now, since his time, this State mterest had not 
only become more acute, but also wider and deeper It had become 

^ Paul-Duhois, Fridirlc le Grand d'apris sa coi respondance politique, 1903, p 
295 f 

» Werke, 27/28, 480 

® Polit Kotresp , 20, 508 * (Euvies, 25, 320 
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sharper m that it was now more precisely and consciously separated 
from the dynastic mterest with which it had originally been umted— 
and further in that it had pressed mto its service the conduct of men in 
every social stratum, from the monarch down to the peasant, thereby m 
many ways diverting them from their natural course of development 
and changmg them designedly and purposively It had become widened 
and deepened in that it had come to mclude the humamtarian ideals of 
the Enlightenment, and the phrase about the ‘general welfare’, which 
was to form the content of State mteiest, was now spoken with greater 
warmth and with a greater wealth of association. There arose at the 
same time the ideal of the modem State, which was to be not only a 
power-state, but also a cultural State, and the madequate restriction of 
raison d’itat to the mere tasks of directly securmg power, with which 
the theorists of the seventeenth century were m many ways still occupied, 
was now overcome. Frederick held it a very senous and sacred task to 
procure for his subjects the very highest measure, compatible with the 
requuements of his State, of earthly happmess, material welfare, m- 
tellectual awakemng and moral vigour, and this deteimmation sprang 
from a deep and origmal feehng which one can only perceive with 
difficulty beneath the mordant tones of his contempt for humanity For 
icy coldness and inner warmth were always weUing up m him simul- 
taneously and m opposition to one another ^ ‘To show sympathy with the 
weaknesses of men, and to have a feehng of humamty for everyone— 
that is the way in which a reasonable man should act ’ ® This humam- 
tanan idea of the State remamed ahve in him from the beginning to 
the end. It was certainly often assumed that, after the Seven Years War, 
his feehng grew harsher and more inflexible, because his governmental 
practice subsequently took on a sharper fiscal character There was 
some astomshment when his Pohtical Testament of 1768 became pubUc 
and it was seen that the humamtanan and philanthropic pomts of view 
were expressed more frequently m this later document than in the 
earlier Testament of 1752 ® He did not mtend to conceal, with decorative 
phrases, the harsher methods which he was now practismg, for he also 

^ This was clumsily misunderstood by Lavisse, Le Grand Fridiric avant Vavine- 
when on p 169 he made the judgment Nan,iln'itait pasbon Much more just 
and m many ways also more subtle was the judgment of Paul-Dubois, but even he 
(makmg use of the French psychological methods, which are certainly mordant, 
but also schematic) makes too sharp a division between the different aspects of 
Fredenck’s character, between the elemental basic nature and the contemporary 
ideas by which he was moved 

’ Dissertation sur les raisons d'itablir ou d’abroger les lots (1750), CEuvres, 9, 33, 
cf his letter to Voltaire, of 8th January 1739 Koser and H Droysen, Bnefwechsel 
ww, 1,232 

“ Hmtze, Friedrich d Gr nach dem Siebenjahngen Kriege iind das Fold Testament 
ton 1768, Forschungen zur brand u preuss Geschlchte, 32, 43 Cf also H v Caem- 
merer m the Hohenzollem-Jahrbuch, 1911, p 89 
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expressed these sharply enough at the same time It was rather that he 
felt a need to prevent himself losmg sight of the gmdmg star of humamty, 
particularly now when he was lettmg himself be influenced by the stem 
necessity for using harsh methods to protect the existence of an insecure 
and contmually threatened State 

Thus his path of action was always quite clear and unambiguous 
The imperative command of State necessity, as he understood it, 
triumphed always, and on all occasions where there was any choice, 
over the demands of humamty, and even over the ideals of his philo- 
sophy of the Enhghtenment But because this latter also engrossed him 
m an mtimate and vital way, there was a strong problematieal element 
in his thought The supreme task which he set before the ruler and the 
State did not only embrace what had hitherto been the narrower aim of 
raison d'itat, namely the guaranteemg and strengthemng of its physical 
power. It also embraced that other humamtanan ideal of educatmg the 
people and makmg them happy Thus two ideas of the State dwelt in 
him side by side — the idea of the humamtanan State and of the power- 
State one, which had been created anew by the Enhghtenment or at 
least filled with new content, and the other, which sprang from life, 
from history and experience, and which was contmually being freshly 
confirmed by daily expenence and necessity It is impossible to avoid 
seemg that the second was pnor to the first. It is easier to overlook the 
fact that this prionty never led to a disappearance of the humamtanan 
idea of the State So there was eventuaUy bound to occur m him a 
very special and problematical kind of setthng of accounts between the 
two ideas of the State Indeed, to begm with (as we are about to show) 
he himself was under the mistaken impression that he had not only 
harmonized the two heterogeneous ideas, but actually fused them 
together into complete umty with one another 

It was at first possible for him to beheve tins, because he himself had 
mserted part of the philosophy of the Enhghtenment into the very idea of 
the power-state He did tks by his conception of the ruler as the first 
servant of the State, by his suppression of the purely dynastic elements 
in his thought and action, and by emphasizing the umversally human 
quahties and tasks of his position It is true that there were two sides to 
this action It certainly threw a bndge across between the old power- 
State and the new ideal of the Enhghtenment which tended to refer 
everything to what was umversally human But at the same time it 
sharpened the weapons of the powcr-State by cleanmg from them the 
rust of the bad pnncely tradition and of useless personal and dynastic 
motives, while it also caused the bearer of power to recogmze new and 
purer duties towards the State as a whole, but this m turn strengthened 
the ruler’s behef m the real justification of using his power-methods, in 
drawmg the sword and making use of all the great and small devices of 
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statecraft And this was, in the very highest degree, the case with the 
power pohhcs of Fredenck the Great We shall find it confirmed by his 
conception of the interests of States ^ 

And moreover, even m the realm of domestic pohtics it was not so 
difficult to achieve a satisfymg harmony between raison d'etat and the 
ideal of the Enhghtenment The secimty of the State m the face of 
foreign enemies was the first elementary prerequisite for any land of 
humamtanan domestic pohcy All the sacrifices and burdens which he 
laid upon his subjects, every renunciation which he, as monarch, had 
to make m refrainmg from carrying out philanthropic reforms, all 
restrictions put upon the humamtanan idea of the State within the 
country, could immediately be justified to his conscience by the 
supreme law of this State, namely that of maintauung an unusually 
strong and stnctly organized army ® But Fredenck was also m a position 
where he could carry on his domestic pohcy on much more moral 
prmciples than was possible for the rulers of the Renaissance The latter 
had to be on their guard agamst enermes not only abroad but also 
mside the country, and so Machiavelh had felt himself obhged to advise 
his ruler to use the discreditable arts of deception even in deahng with 
his own subjects But in the mihtary monarchies there now leigned deep 
peace, order and disciphne To contmue makmg use of those same 
MachiaveUian methods within the State was now entirely superfluous, 
and therefore seemed hateful And Fredenck also knew that it was 
unwise to set his subjects a bad example * He demanded complete 
purity, uprightness and honourableness in the relations between ruler, 
State and people, and was m the mam able to act accordingly * His 
handhng of the admmistration of justice (at least in regard to its sub- 
jective mtentions) has a flavour, not only of a utihtanan, but even of 
an ethical approach, and this was all the more true of his pohcy of 
tolerance There is even (as has been correctly observed) a certain 
element of the American and French views on human rights in both of 
them ® In the weaker type of State, threatened by inner dissension, 
which had existed m the period of the Renaissance and Counter- 

^ Regarding the rationahst element m Frederick’s pohtics, cf also Kuntzel, Zum 
OedUchtnis Friedrichs d Gr , Martne-Rundschau, 1912. 206 ff , and his presentation 
of Fredenck m the Meisier der Pohtik, published by Marcks and v Muller 

* He was certainly able to conceal this basic motive from his contemporaries, and 
to justify the mamtenance of the ‘barbanc’ agranan system by a regard for the 
agreements between landowners and peasants and for the mterests of agriculture 
based as they were on these Essai sur les formes de gomernement, 1777, (Euvres, 
9, 205 f 

* Histoire de mon temps of 1746, Publik aus den K preuss Staatsarchiven, 4, 299, 
version of 1775, CEuvres, 2, 22 f , cf also Madsack, Der Antimachiavell, p 82 n 

* La dissimulation devient reprouvable, qiiand le fort s’en sert envers Je faible, le 
prince envers le siibjet Polit Testament of 1768, p 219 

' Hintze, loc, cit , p 54. 
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•rmation, intoleiance had been, a matter of laison d'itat But in the 
; secure nuhtaiy State of the eighteenth century this principle had 
me old-fashioned State mterest no longer needed to use rehgious 
r of the subjects as a guarantee of their obedience It could now to a 
,m extent release the burden, withdraw from this province and leave 
develop in its own way In general, as the State grew moie powerful, 
•S able to become more hberal and moral, though certainly only m 
provmce where its power was now completely dommant, that is to 
vithm its own frontiers But wherever its power was stiU insecure 
threatened by incalculable oppositions, namely m the sphere of 
gn interests, Frederick was bound to recograze the validity of 
ler and cruder laws 

le very instrument of these interests, namely the armed forces, was 
:ct to this constrainmg power The Fredenckian army was created 
trained for combat by methods that were m many ways barbaric 
so far as one can see, Frederick never reckoned this barbansm in 
nilitary affairs to be a problem worth considermg, and he never 
opted to mtroduce more ethical and humane prmciples mto the 
irlymg ideas In mdividual instances he was certainly capable of 
I humane and ethical towards his soldiers, he was even capable of 
g, by means of decrees, to restrict any ill-treatment of them But 
tructure of the army itself remamed unaffected by this He did not 
tie hght of his humanity penetrate to this obscure basis of State 
m Here he was caught himself m the dark naivety of the man of 
in The barbaric elements in his mihtary matters (most of all, the 
tice of enhsting the scum of society at the foreign recruiting depots) 
so intimately and inseparably bound up with the whole closely 
dated system of his pohcy foi population, finance and econonucs, 
the entire edifice would have seemed to him in danger of destruc- 
if he had so much as moved one stone from the foundations 
it the sphere of foreign pohcy seemed to him, and indeed was, more 
and flexible Here there was no question of a rigid mstitution to 
h a man of the Enhghtenment could shut his eyes On the con- 
one was concerned here with a dady busmess of acting and takmg 
iions, with a mode of action which, though it was conditioned by 
t lay outside, was nevertheless determmed by what lay withm, and 
ort with the sphere m which, at every other moment, a compromise 
to be reached between freedom and necessity In this sphere the 
irements of morality and the claim of the philosophy of the 
ghtenment to pass a critical judgment on the real world made them- 
!S heard in an imperious manner And Frederick struggled earnestly, 
from time to time passionately, to find an answer to the obscure 
tions which were forced upon him here by his vocation 
e began (as we have seen) as a political practitioner of power 
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interest, but the philosophical point of view was close behind The two 
approaches are entwined in the most remarkable manner in the Con- 
sidirations of 1738 In order to strengthen the threatened hereditary 
claims of his House to Juhch-Berg, he wanted to influence by means of 
a pamphlet those powers whose support was now important for Prussia, 
notably Bavaria and most of all the maritime powers, indeed even 
France, which was attacked by him m the book, might perhaps in the 
end (once he had disclaimed the pubUcation) be influenced by it m some 
roundabout manner A pecuhar concealed ambition revealed itself in 
the allusions to the great future opportumty for important undeitakmgs, 
an opportumty which would certainly arise after the death of the 
Emperor Charles VI But from the veiy outset he fashioned his very 
dehberate and shrewdly calculated observations into a philosophy, 
which at once demanded to be accepted for its causal, and not its 
ethical value The most important point for our general argument is 
that Fredenck hnked together m tlus book the stimulating ideas he 
had received from Montesquieu’s Considerations sur les causes de la 
grandeur des Romains et de lew dicadence (which had appeared in 1734)^ 
with the traditions of the doctrme of interest It is not so much a 
question of whether he knew any of the writmgs on this subject dealt 
with by us, and if so which, ® for ^eir basic ideas were common property 
among the diplomatic chancellenes of Europe In any case we recognize 
the famihar atmosphere when m the very Introduction we read about 
the ‘true mterests of the kmgdom’ and the ‘fixed pnnciples’ of the 
courts which have to be investigated under the cloak of diplomatic 
representation And aU the optimism of the philosophy of the Enhghten- 
ment, directed here towards the matter of causation, was now elevated 
mto a grandiose claim namely, that with its help the ‘transcendmg 
spirit’ of a histoncal pohtician would be capable of explaimng the 
mechanism of pohtical history, of demonstratmg the unbroken cham 
of cause and effect stretching down from the most remote centunes, and 
finally of predicting the future ‘It is a matter of wisdom to be able to 
know everything, to judge everything and to foresee everything ’ ® 

Characteristic words, full of the exaggeration of youth, but also nch 
with meamng! For suddenly there comes to hfe here (somethmg which 
was brought to frmtion by Montesquieu’s energetic apphcation of the 
method of causal analysis) * an understandmg for the immense value of 

^ Demonstrated by M Posner, Die Montesquieunoten Friedrichs II, Histor 
Zeltschr , 47, 253 ff Cf also Koser, Geschichte Friedrichs d Gr , 5th ed , I, 148, and 
YixmlxeliiUhe FestgabefOr F v BezoW (1921), pp 234 ff 

* Regardmg this, vide infra 

’ CEuvres, 8, 3 f He thereby anticipated the watchword of Positivism Savoir pour 
privoir et prdvoir pour pourvoir 

* Cf ytovXcscFivxL, he la grandeur des Romains, tic ,ch 18 Cen'est pas la fortune 

qui domme Je monde ily a des causes ginirales, soil morales, soit physiques, qui 
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the doctrine of State interests for the knowledge of history, and for the 
significance of these veins running through history, but at the same time 
he also began to perceive a much closer and more mtimate connection 
between universal history and day-to-day pohtics, than he had been 
conscious of hitherto In Frederick’s hands, the boldly hoped-for msight 
mto the laws of world history and the history of States was bound to 
become, first and foremost, a means directed towards his pohtical ends 
And one fundamental tendency of his pohtical thought and desiies 
revealed itself forcefully and imperiously namely, that of piedictmg the 
future, of calculatmg the probable course of events as a whole, and of 
blendmg what he thereby arrived at, together with the whole content of 
his experience, mto a system, withm the closed framework of which his 
action then to a great extent remamed confined Later on, as a natural 
reaction due to his sceptical turn of min d, he frequently enough 
recognized drastically the falhbihty and questionable character of such 
predictions, and he cautiously restricted his innate tendency to set in 
motion important long-teim plans based on such calculations, at any 
rate in the much too fluid sphere of foreign pohcy ^ But this mchnation 
to divme and guide the future by means of intellectual power— and that 
meant also the rationahzmg of irrational thmgs— is revealed by the 
famous Riveries politiques and Projets chimiriques m his Pohtical 
Testaments For even pohtics (so he says there) * has its metaphysics, 
and the pohtician must be permitted, just as much as the philosopher, 
to disport himself m this field and to recognize goals which, veiled m the 
deepest mystery, would be capable of guidmg subsequent generations 

So once again the spirit of contemporary philosophy flowed mto the 
bed of the old national and historical forces and tendencies A new 
sense for empmcism and causahty had already arisen m the seventeenth 
century, and (as we have seen) it had perceptibly aided Rohan’s 
doctrine of interest The progress made by science, m givmg a mech- 
anical explanation of the connections existmg m Nature, had promoted 
the tendency to look for laws exertmg a mechamcal influence in history 
too The Enhghtenment, filled with pnde and self-consciousness, and 
referrmg everything to the Umversal, now mtroduced into these 
attempts a joyous forward impulse, confident of makmg an important 
advance in knowledge And henceforth all knowledge (this bemg an 
essential part of the strongly utflitarian philosophy of the Enhghten- 
ment) ought to serve the mterests of life and practical affairs Here, for 
agissent dans chaque monarckie En un mot, I’allure principals enti aine avec ells 

tons les accidents particuliers 

^ Tlus has been correctly observed by Volz, Die auswartige Politik Friedrichs d 
Gr , Deutsche Rundschau, Sept 1921, but lie failed to notice Fredenck’s natural 
inclination which he himself was holding m check here 

“ P 59, cf also ibid , p 36 Un politique ne doit jamais dire Je n'ai pas ci u que telle 
oil telle chose anivdt, son metier est de tout prevoir et d'etre prepare a tout 
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instance, are the words of the young Frederick m the Considerations 
which he inserted into an investigation of the important new successes 
of French pohcy ’• 

‘There is no better means of arriving at a correct and precise idea 
of events happening in the world, than that of comparmg them, 
choosing examples from history, placing them alongside the events 
happemng today, and then observmg the relations and sunilanties 
between them Nothing is worthier of human reason, nothmg is more 
mstructive or more calculated to increase the sum of our knowledge ’ 
For the human reason was the same m every country and every century, 
only that the degree of the constantly-recurnng and smular passions 
was capable of being completely different m the different epochs But in 
general, m the history of States, hke causes and like effects were 
necessarily bound to recur 

This was also the teachmg of Montesquieu, ^ Machiavelh too had 
thought so, only he was (as it were) hke an early pioneer, labourmg 
with difficulty But now one trod these paths quite easily and on wings 
And so, as an appendix to this hne of thought, Frederick now added 
quite boldly and with certainty the judgment that ‘The pohcy of the 
great monaichies has always been the same Their fundamental prin- 
ciple has constantly been to grasp at everything in order to increase 
their territory contmually, and their wisdom has consisted in fore- 
staUmg the tricks of their enenues, and playmg the subtler game ’ 

The constant prmciple of rulers to mcrease their territory was in 
practice certainly subject to countless vanations, according to the 
situation of the States, the power of one’s neighbours and the state of 
affairs, but the principle itself was unalterable and rulers never departed 
from it ‘It IS a question of their ostensible glory, m a word, they must 
mcrease in size ’ ® 

Here there was an exact agreement between the universahsm of the 
Enhghtenment, trying hastily to explain everything, and the bitter 
naturahsm of MachiaveUi, for both drew on reahty and experience But 
the Enhghtenment was not only hasty in explaimng thmgs, but also 
hasty in judging and condemmng them The httle phrase about osten- 
sible glory {pr^tendue gloii e), mterspersed in a ruthlessly naturahstic 
hne of though strikes one as a note from a different, a qmte different 
register For what did the humamtanan department of the Enhghten- 
ment say to this crude conclusion reached by its causahty department‘s 
Here one sees the complete helplessness and powerlessness of one with 

^ Loc cit , p 18 f 

‘ De la grandeur des Romains, ch 1 Comme les hommes ont eu dans tous les temps 
les mimes passions, les occasions qm prodiasent les grands changements sont dijfirentes, 
nuns les causes sont toujours les mimes 

® Loc, clt , p 15, 
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regard to the other For it creates an almost comic effect when Fredeiick, 
at the close of the Considdratiom,^ sheds the ceremomal dress of the 
politician and shps on the mantle of the philosopher and then, pomtmg 
to the permanent prmciples of State hfe which he has estabhshed and 
which rest on the iron law of causahty and the non constancy of events, 
brands them morally as ‘false prmciples’ Now he admomshed rulers to 
leave the path they had strayed into, where their subjects became the 
mstrument of then improper passions, and return to the true path of 
the prmcely caUing and hve for the happiness of then subjects ‘Their 
high position IS only the work of the people’, who had chosen from 
among themselves the person they considered most smtable to rule 
them m a paternal manner Only one step further and he would have 
gone on, from this fundamental recogmtion of the sovereignty of the 
people, to reach Rousseau’s revolutionary ideas But often m history 
the final consequences of ideas can only be drawn when life is ready for 
the whole senes The vital power of personal interest, not consciously 
felt, but nevertheless self-evident, prevented him from taking this step 
He could scarcely saw off the branch that bore hun But his verdict on 
the power pohtics of lulers now stood out as inconsistent and un- 
defended on either flank— open to MacluaveUi’s naturahsm just as 
much as to Rousseau’s ethical radicahsm based on natural lights 
Never agam, so far as we can see, are Frederick’s humamtarian idea of 
the State and his idea of the power-State so naively superimposed one on 
the other within the same intellectual sphere 

And he did also have some idea of the contradiction involved 
Mindful of the Prussian mterest in making sure of the Juhch-Berg in- 
heiitance (which was the thmg that had caused him to take up his pen), 
he closed his book with the words ‘It is a shame and a humihation to 
lose parts of one’s territory, and it is an act of mjustice and crumnal 
robbery to conquer lands to which one has no legitimate nght ’ Thus 
he considered that power pohtics was only permissible and necessary, 
when based on droit Ugitime, and not on droit de biens^ance, this was the 
compromise by which he extricated himself fiom his dilemma And it 
IS interestmg to see what pledges he sought for the preservation of this 
limitation The ruler ought to rule personally himself, and ought to 
watch personally over the machmations of his neighbour-States, pre- 
pare for them slirewdly and wisely, and restrain the activity of greedy 
and restless spmts by making good alhances It was the practice of 
bhndly surrendering affairs to numsters that he considered was the 
chief reason for the excesses of power pohtics ® And altogether was not 
the very nature of his whole grandly-conceived enterpiise — that of 

ip 25 f 

* Concerning the probable actual occasion for these conclusions, cf my essay on 
the Considerations, Hist Zeitschr , 117, 56, n 2 
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ennobling and reforming the idea of the power-State by means of the 
humanitarian idea— was it not one that demanded the intense con- 
centration and most acute watchfulness of a unified will? For completely 
new paths had to be trodden here, paths which were not yet a famihar 
part of the routme of the ordmary type of miraster And with an mtense 
and passionate desire he wanted to serve both at the same time, not 
only the peaceful happmess of his people, but also the power and glory 
of his State It was only himself alone that he trusted to find the narrow 
path on the razor’s edge that made both possible 

It was then that the decision to gouvernei par lui-mime ^ was taken, 
and afterwards earned through nght to the end of his hfe with an iron 
consistency From the very moment when he began to rule himself this 
resolve was strengthened and hardened by the special situation of his 
State, whose needy natural resources could only be mamtamed in a 
sound and healthy condition by means of a quite dehberate economy 
Such decisions usually proceed in the first place from the pressure of 
real conditions, and only afterwards succeed m acquirmg an ideal 
sanctity But when the young crown pnnee, against the wishes of his 
father’s negligent mimsters, wanted to seize the helm himself, this was 
an event that also partook of a great idealistic conception He was 
hoping to umte mterest and idea in a masterly manner Out of the bitter 
expenences undergone by Prussia after 1735 (owmg to the unscrupulous 
Machiavelhan statecraft pursued by the Great Powers) and out of the 
humamtanan ideals conceived at t^s very time, there grew up m 1739 
his Antmachavell, stemrmng from interest and idea simultaneously 
For the contradiction between mterest and idea, which had destroyed 
for him the inner connectedness of his Considerations, left him no peace 
Now this contradiction would be removed altogether from the world, 
the wicked Machiavelh would be finally banished from the world — and 
from his own spirit For who could fail to perceive that here he had 
arranged a secret dialogue with himself, and with the passionate impulses 
inside him 

He wanted to defend himself securely against himself He was 
undoubtedly thinking about himself when (m the Avant-propos of his 
book) he spoke of the young ambitious man, whose personality and 
powers of judgment were not yet fixed, and m whose hands Machia- 
velli’s dangerous book might be capable of causing the very greatest 
harm. Moreover, since he detected the cnticism which the modern 
pubhc imbued with the Enhghtenment were makmg about the practice 
of the courts,^ he also wanted to offer a general defence of the princely 

^ Regarding this, cf also Refutation, CEuvres, 8, 272 f 

* Cf Refutation, p 282, and P Wittichen, Machiavelh und Antmachiavelli, Preuss 
Jahrbucher, 119, 489, one of the few useful observations m an essay that is otherwise 
entirely superficial and erroneous 
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calling, and he wanted to show that an enhghtened and moral ruler 
could still be a practical ruler, and that Ins ‘true interest’ was in harmony 
with virtue ^ Whereas m the Considerations he had mixed a large dose of 
Machiavellian pohtics with a small dose of moral antidote, m the 
Antimachiavell he mixed a large dose of moral prmciples with a con- 
siderable reservation on the part of the sober reahstic pohtician For 
the very reason that he thought he could see in MachiaveUi a diabohcal 
caricature of what he himself was practismg, it was possible for a 
nghteous anger to blaze up m him, and so he was bound to feel obhged 
to attack him with the strongest ethical weapons his period could ofer. 

The unhistoncal method used m this coming-to-terms with the 
greatest pohtical thinker of the Renaissance has often enough been 
remarked on People still felt themselves to be, as it were, on a level 
with past events, and tliey tended rather to consider the eternal signi- 
ficance of these events than to ask themselves what the importance of 
these events was in the penod when they occurred Fredenck only knew 
Machiavelh’s Pi incipe, and even that only m a French translation of 
1696 ® Whether the Discorsi would have brought hun to take a more 
favourable view of MachiaveUi, is certainly doubtful, for even they 
contained much of the poison which he abhoired, and by the contrast 
of their repubhcan patriotism they rmght perhaps have aroused aU the 
more his anger at the lack of character shown by MachiaveUi in the 
Principe ® 

But the unhistoncal element m Fredenck’s method must be dis- 
tinguished more precisely Frederick was very weU aware of the different 
tunes and pohtical relationships amongst which MachiaveUi hved, for 
he believed that progress m culture and morahty had been made since 
then, and he looked upon MachiaveUi’s century as bemg m a condition 
of barbansm which had smce been happily overcome He realized that 
MachiaveUi had only wntten for the smaU rulers, the prmcipim of Italy, 
that at that time there had shll not existed any miles perpetuus under 
stiict discipline, but that on the contrary there was noting much more 
than a mere rabble composed of bandits, that therefore MachiaveUi’s 
warnings about the unrehabihty of auxihanes were a result of the tunes 

^ Letter to Voltaire, 16th May 1739, Koser and H Droysen, Brlefwechsel Fried- 
richs d Gr mu Voltaire, 1, 271 

* Cf CEuvres, 8, xiv, and v 'Sonunerfeld, Die aussere Entslehwigsgeschlchte des 
Antimachiavell Fiiedrichs d Gr , Forsch zur brand u pieuss Geschlchte, 29, 459 

® A few years earlier, the Leipzig Professor Johann Fnednch Christ, relying 
essentially on the Discorsi, had undertaken to cleanse the image of MachiaveUi from 
the reproach of immorahty, and to prove that he was a moderate monarchomach, a 
pioneer of political freedom (De N Machiavello librl tres, 1731) This book, which 
attempted to save the honour of MachiaveUi and was undertaken with considerable 
talent and understandmg for the mteUectual greatness of MachiaveUi (even if also 
with inadequate resources), was apparently unknown to Fredenck, and m any case, 
owmg to Its scholarly Latm form, he would have been unable to enjoy it 
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—as also that his warnings against the rebelhousness of subjects could 
no longer be considered vahd with reference to the profound tranquiUity 
of present-day peoples Machiavelh’s whole world, he had to admit, 
was hardly recognizable today ^ But this was an essential weakness in 
the contempoiary conception of history— the fact that, while it did 
indeed study (and with an intensive interest) the changes in the external 
world, it was only superficially and in the most general tenns that it 
considered the changes m the inner world, the real modes of thought 
pursued by men And even the simple consideration, that the com- 
pletely different external relationships of that time might perhaps 
demand from men a different type of action, was for the most part left 
out of account For, in the opimon of the Enhghtenment, the Moral 
Individual now passed as having an absolute importance which could 
justifiably be considered as vahd for every peiiod It was from these 
sources that the misunderstandmgs of Frederick arose which we must 
now illustrate by means of a few examples 
Frederick was judging from the point of view of the well-ordered 
conditions of a State which had already begun to become a constitu- 
tional State in the modern sense MachiaveUi’s State on the other hand 
was still at the stage of a crude authontariarasm, both from above and 
below, and it had enough to do to try and cieate for itself a reservoir of 
power which was umversally respected, and not respected solely out of 
pure fear Cesar Borgia’s conduct (as recounted by MachiaveUi) towards 
his representative in the Romagna, Ramiro d’Oico, who had become 
hated by the people, offers an example of this He caused him to be 
executed m a hornble maimer which simultaneously satisfied and 
dumbfounded the people A state of law and order was thereby restored, 
and the subjects were won over to it by brutal illegal means But 
Frederick’s comment was What nght had the arch-murderer Borgia to 
pumsh this guilty cnminal, who was indeed nothing but a copy of him- 
self m immature? * He was unwilhng to admit to himself that even m 
this mstance a ghastly kind of raison d'itat was at work, and was 
strugghng up out of the darkness into the hght 
But most of aU the special mode of thought pursued by Machiavelh 
and his period was umntelhgible to Frederick The eighteenth century 
had become too abstract to understand properly the more concrete 
concepts of the sixteenth century There was need first for a synthesis 
between the conceptual mode of thought and the art of sympathetically 
understanding the life of others — the kmd of synthesis which the 
histoncism of the nineteenth century succeeded m creating — ^before one 
could come anywhere near understandmg it. The eighteenth century was 
now engaged m creatmg general concepts and broad ideals, such as 
humamty, virtue, justice, the general welfare, the spmt of nations It 
» CBhvw, 8, 175, 206, 215, 222, 243 “P 192 
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accepted these without any concrete content, and enthused over them 
Whereas the ethic of Machiavelh’s period held much more firmly, m 
cases where it made use of the same words, to their concrete content 
and their apphcation in mdividual instances The objects it had m 
mmd were more hrmted, but at the same tune more plainly visible, and 
it still had fewer expressions apphcable to the higher types of umversal 
entity Take a proposition such as the following one, used by Frederick 
m opposition to Machiavelh ‘Today everythmg is subordinated to the 
cause of justice, and the strength and mihtary capability of a conqueror 
are hateful if they bring misfortune upon the human race ’ ^ In Renais- 
sance tunes such a statement would scarcely have been possible, not 
only by reason of its content, but also on account of its mteUectual 
approach Moreover when Machiavelh was thmkmg of something 
umveisal — and he certainly did so to a very great extent — ^he always 
preferred to express it by means of hvmg comprehensible examples His 
thought was also suffused by the spirit of the artistic advances of his 
day, whereas at the same time the greatness, beauty and charm of this 
art are founded on the special mentahty of that period But this was how 
it came about that MachiaveUi’s conceptual language — ^useless if one 
judges it by abstract logical terms, but splendid if one feels it in an 
individual manner — ^was no longer mtelhgible to Fredeiick When, m 
the Pi incipe, MachiaveUi wanted to suggest his supreme aims, durected 
towards the complete regeneration of his fallen fatherland, he could 
find no better means than to refer to the subhme examples of Moses, 
Cyius, Theseus and Romulus The young Frederick took this to be 
mere mauvaise foi ^ 

Even those general concepts and ideals which Machiavelh certainly 
made use of were generally still rooted firmly m the soil of concrete 
fact Out of the sensuous element of reahty, full of contradiction and 
mmgled with filth, there struggled up m him the higher element, still 
completely mterwound with all that was lower Nature and spmt were 
stdl so closely connected m him that even what was spmtual in him 
seemed to be a natural force Most of ah, this was true (as we saw earher 
on) of his concept of virtu How completely different— purer certainly, 
but also emptier — was the Enhghtenment’s conception of vertu which 
Frederick professed It was, first and foremost, an ideal, a command, 
something that ought to exist Machiavelli’s virt^ was a force, something 
that existed As an ideal, vertu was eternal and timeless, MachiaveUi’s 
virtu was somethmg earthly, but certainly also somethmg which, with 
an obscure longmg, he felt and believed to be impenshable in humamty 
But he caused it to wander from nation to nation, vamshmg here and 
then blazmg up there Virtue perishes, he said, when the opportumty to 
implement it is lackmg This cnnunal, Fredenck commented on this, 
170 ”P 185 
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talks about virtue, and yet only means by it the skill of a rogue, who 
needs a favourable moment to demonstrate it ^ 

It IS quite curious and remarkable that Machiavelh’s strictly mduchve 
and empirical method, which refused to let itself be hhnded by any 
illusions about ‘that wMch ought to exist’, made so htUe impression on 
Frederick, who even as a young man already had in him the basis of 
his future sober sense of reahty Frederick even reproached Machia- 
velh with It Why, he asked,® does he begm by describmg the differences 
between monarchical States, instead of going back to the ongmal source 
of thmgs and mvestigatmg the ongm of royal power and the reasons 
which could have caused men to subordinate themselves to a master 
In his actions Fiedenck was at that time an empmcist and a reahst, 
but in his thought he was infl uenced by the umversahsm of the Enhghten- 
ment, and he nevei fully got over this duahty And since the causal, 
just as much as the ethical, thought of the Enlightenment was dominated 
by this abstract umversahsm, he had no attention to spare for modern 
man’s strongly felt desire for causal analysis, which was already breaking 
through in the naked empiricism of Machiavelli So it came about that 
the latter seemed to him paltry and of secondary importance Swept up 
by the Enlightenment towards the highest principles, he conceived Man 
as he ought to be accordmg to the ideal of humamty, and he demanded 
of the ruler that he should even look upon tiue glory as being simply 
‘a pulf of smoke’, and he became angered by the bestial element in 
Man, which in the case of Machiavelh appeared to be very closely 
mterwoven with his yirtii He was even wounded by Machiavelli’s 
remark ‘Whoever beheves that good actions on the part of great rulers 
will cause their old evil deeds to be forgotten, is only deceivmg hims elf ’ s 

All this has to be said m order to make it possible to understand why 
the forceful political basis of truth in MachiaveUi’s Principe, the dis- 
covery of the element of necessity in pohtical conduct (and this is 
nothing else, succinctly expressed, than the essence of taison d'itat), 
remamed invisible to the very ruler in whom this raison d’dtat was due 
to find its most complete embodiment He certainly reahzed very well 
that Machiavelh was trying to demonstrate the existence of this bnd 
of coeicive force which could serve as a great general aU-explaming 
pnnciple in the pohtical sphere ‘Everything is achieved by mterest in 
Machiavelh, just as whirlwinds sigmfy everythmg m Descartes ’ ^ 
Interest was his sole god, his daemon But m Machiavelh this interest 
was clothed in too unfamihar and too dirty a dress foi him to be able to 
recogmze it. The unfamihanty of the conceptual language and the 

188 *P 167 

’ P 194 In the process however (misled by the translation) he confused peison- 
naggigrmdi mih grands hommes 

* P 168, cf also pp 181, 232, 241 
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crudity of the penod which enveloped it, we have already assessed But 
theie weie two other things that made it distasteful to him in the form 
in which Machiavelh presented it First, that in Machiavelh there stiU 
seemed to be no distinction between the interest of the ruler and that of 
the State It could not very well have been otherwise, because the 
modem State m Italy developed out of the stato, the power-apparatus 
of the ruler, and because the specifically dynastic interest here seemed 
to be particularly sharp and egotistical where one was not concerned 
with old and hallowed dynasties, but with new ones that had arisen by 
usuipation And secondly, it was only the mterest of small rulers and 
States, not great ones, which Machiavelh seemed to be expressing in 
his Principe, and for which he seemed to be claiming domuuon over all 
moral values But from Jhe very beginnmg Fredenck had despised the 
small princely States,^ because he thought m an undynastic manner and 
purely along the lines of the State itself And what he saw of the small 
States in Germany could only strengthen this disdam in him At the 
very least, he held it to be a fimdamental rule of all pohtics that large 
and small States had to be treated according to very different rules. All 
his life he was really only interested m the relations and vital conditions 
of large States 

At the same tune there was also a hnk jommg him to Machiavelh— 
not to the instructor of the prmcipini, with all the hmitations of his 
period, but rather to the timeless advocate of the idea of the power- 
State And there was also another mvisible hnk between Fredenck’s 
humanitarian idea and his idea of the power-State Only a large State 
could promote the happiness of humanity on a grand scale And he even 
said in the Antmachiavell, that today only important rulers were 
capable of making war' ^ In the first instance, he considered this to be 
based only on material and techmcal causes But, once the fact had 
been recognized, he found himself forced back again further mto the 
sphere of considerations of power pohtics, a sphere which he had 
already handled with great skill m the Considerations And if, in the 
Antmachiavell, he tned to narrow this sphere as much as possible, he 
still had no intention whatsoever of followmg m the footsteps of the 
Abb6 St Pierre and of bamshmg it from the world altogether 

One almost has the impression that, during the course of woikmg on 
his book, it brought him once again more strongly under its spell The 
word inUrit, which at the begmmng is used chiefly as a term of con- 
tempt for the petty egoism of Machiavelh’s principim, often re-appears 
in the latei chapters m a good sense, as apphed to truly national and 
umversal mterests ® This renunds one of the fact that Fredenck’s ethics 
in general, both then and later, derived virtue from mterest, from a 
1 Cf pp 209, 222, 235 f » P 210 

“ Cf with the passages quoted above (in A ), pp. 266, 274, 275, 291, 297. 
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properly controlled and correctly understood self-love His own moral 
conduct came to extend beyond this somewhat exiguous foundation, 
but his sensuahst theory unmistakably created a new hnk with Machia- 
veUism Moreover at the beguming of the book the important and 
difficult concept of ‘necessity’ also appeals, as the ‘evil necessity’ of 
pohtical action, the concept that had foimeily produced MachiaveUi’s 
doctrines, then in the later parts of the book he uses it more frequently ^ 
He distinguished between the conqueror ‘fiom necessity’ and the 
conqueror by temperament, and conceded true glory to the former, if 
he made use of lus talents to maintam true justice He compared him 
with surgeons, who by means of their ‘barbanc’ operations save men 
from a danger that threatens them In short, he sought for and desired 
‘just grounds’ for war and power pohtics 
This was the old doctnne of the helium justum and the compiomise 
between ethics and taison d'itat, with which he had reassured lumself m 
the Considirations He had m view his own future conduct when he 
spoke of the glory of that type of luler who ‘mamtained by means of 
firmness, wisdom and the warhke virtues those rights, which someone 
wishes to wrest from him by mjustice and usurpation’ ® For (so he 
argued, with a sense of reality unaffected by any ideal of the Enlighten- 
ment) kings weie not judged by any tnbunals that were capable of 
decidmg their differences, their nghts and the impoitance of their claims 
And It was not only in the case of conflictmg claims of right or (as was 
self-evident) for the defence of one’s own country that he considered it 
permissible and just to draw the swoid The importance of the European 
balance of power was capable, m his opimon, of justifymg even offen- 
sive wars ‘preventive wars, if an overpowering mcrease in the strongest 
European powers threatens to oveiflow and swallow up the whole 
umverse’ He expressly recognized the maxim that praevenire was better 
than praevemn ‘Great men have always done well, when they made use 
of their power before their enenues reached a position where they could 
tie their hands and destroy their power ’ * 

And how did it stand with the central problem of Machiavellian 
pohtics, the doctrine that treaties were only to be kept just so long as 
they served the mterests of the State? Frederick asserted that this was 
indeed basically a bad and villainous pohcy, ‘for one only has to make 

' Zeller, Friedrich d Gr als Philosoph, pp 70 IF ‘ie prIncipe pi imitif de la vertii est 
I'lntirSt', to Voltaire, 25th Dec 1737, Koser and H Droysen, Si lefwechsel Friedrichs 
d Gr mit Voltaire 1 , 120 
• Pp 172, 249, 295, 297 > P 218 

296 and 139 On the basis of v Sommerfeld’s assertions m PbwcA z brand u 
preuss Gesch , 29, 468, it was already seen to be highly probable that the more subtle 
grasp of the doctnne of the preventive war m the Voltairean version of the Anti- 
machiavell did not proceed from Voltaire (as is assumed by Heydmann, Histor 
Vierteljalirschr , 1922, 70), but on the contrary was produced by Frederick himself 
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one deception of this kind, and one loses the confidence of every luler’ 
And yet he felt himself obhged to add (impelled by an obscure and 
strong premonition of commg events) that unfortunate situations of 
necessity (necessites fdcheuses) did occur, m which a ruler was forced to 
break treaties and alhances In any case, this had to be done m a propei 
manner, the ruler must immediately inform his alhes, and it was only 
permissible for him, to do it ‘if the safety of his people and a very great 
necessity obhged him to’ ^ This was the first attempt (and m the young 
Fredenck it seems a surpnsingly n^ve and useless attempt) to solve 
this problem which was to occupy him through his entire life All the 
different answers to it which he gave both now and later were swmgs of 
the pendulum between MachiaveUism and AntimachiaveUism, between 
the ideals of the Enhghtenment and the reality of the power-State With 
a genume naivety the author of the Antimachiavell even expressed that 
very duahsm which was already inherent m the life of the State itself 
namely, that while the mner part of him was already striving towards 
the constitutional State with its moral associations, the external part of 
him was still tied to the natural laws of the struggle for existence When 
he came to speak of choosmg servants for the State, he noted without 
contradiction the practice of wise rulers in makmg use of respectable 
characters foi the mtemal admimstration, but usmg the more hvely 
and fiery personahties for diplomatic deahngs, for in this latter sphere, 
wheie it was necessary to use mtrigue attd often cotruption too, skill and 
spirit were obviously more useful than upnghtness * He certainly also 
acknowledged similar pnnciples later, in his Pohtical Testaments, ® but 
there they have the appearance of cautious maxims of experience, as if 
he were takmg a severely wide view, wheieas in the Antimachiavell on 
the contiary they seem hke a sepaiate element adrift among thought- 
processes which aie leally of an entirely different character 
But this did succeed m marnng the basic idea of the book, which was 
to demonstrate the possibihty of meetmg the demands of morahty over 
the whole sphere of State life His programme, which was to act as 
wisely as a serpent and as innocently as a dove,* was one that he did 
not dare, even m theory, to carry out completely 
In the last resort, the difiference between him and Machiavelli was 
thereby weakened from one of prmciple to one of degree, so that the 

ip 248f,cf pp 208, 282, 292, 297 In 1735 he had already wntten to Grunibkow 
Conserve! son honneur et s’ll le faut, ne tromper qu'une fois de ses joins, et cela dans 
line occasion des plus pressanles, c'est la fin et le grand art de la politique Koser, 
Briefwechsel Friedrichs d Gr mlt Griimbkow und Maupertitls,-a 124, cf also p 121. 
ap 274 

“ Fold Testamente, pp 54 ff. and 216 ff 

* Cf p 346 ‘The world is a game of cards, where cheats and honest players are 
sitting side by side A ruler must get to know the tncks of the cheats, not m order to 
use them himself, but m order not to be duped by them ’ So too on p 294 
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measure of cunnmg and deception which had flounshed durmg the 
Renaissance was greatly lessened by the moie civilized and morally 
sensitive spirit of the eighteenth century, but not entirely removed 
This danger inherent in his pomt of view, by which the tiger of Machia- 
velhsm could be changed into a pleasant domestic cat, was apparently 
not fully appreciated by Frederick at that time 
Nevertheless Machiavelh also offered a whole senes of rules of state- 
craft which were morally unobjectionable and which Federick found 
altogether illuminating His advice to the Pnnce, to rule personally, 
to act as his own commander m the field, to accommodate himself to 
the situation, to despise flatterers, to ascertain the secret intentions of 
other rulers, and so forth, entirely comcided with his own ideas and 
certainly helped to brmg his pohtical thought to fruition at that time ^ 
Thus the Antimachiavell as a whole, taken together with the Con- 
sidiiations, reveals m its symbohsm the interplay of two streams of 
quite a different colour, that of a constrammg destiny and that of his 
own inner inclination, both forced to flow m the same bed, where they 
gradually have to accommodate themselves to one another 


Frederick was soon to experience that the man of action may be led 
beyond the boundanes which the man of thought has set up for him- 
self If one were to take his move to conquer Silesia, to the 'rendez~vous 
with glory’, the territorial claims which he presented to Mana Theresa, 
the attitude he took up towards his aUies at the conclusion of the 
Convention of Klemschnellendorf and the two Peaces of Breslau and 
Dresden, and if one were to measure these by the standards which he 
himself laid down at the close of the Considii atwns and m the Anti- 
machiavell, then a number of objections could be raised It is true that 
he was entirely convinced of the justice of his claim to the greater part 
of Sdesia But was it really this conviction of nght that actually deter- 
mined his decision"? Was it not much more the knowledge that (as he 
himself expressed it) this acquisition was also ‘very useful to the House 
of Brandenburg’*? * It must be admitted that here Fredenck — as in all 
other mstances where he rehed upon the ‘nghts’ of his House, which 
denved from mheritances, pnvileges and so forth — ^was makmg use of 
parts of that dynastic and terntorial system which he had leally 
bamshed from his mmd, and which his own idea of the State had left 

^ Cf Zeller, Friedrich d Gr ah Phdosoph, p 94 f , and Madsack, Der Anli- 
machxavell, pp 99 ff 

“ Poll! Korrespondenz, 1, 90 In the first version of the Histoire de mon temps of 
1743 (of which only fragments remam) it says V ambition, I'lntdrit, le desir defalre 
porter de moi I’emportirent, et la guerre fut rdsolue H Droysen, Settr zit ewer 
BMiographie der prosafschen Schnften Friedrichs d Gr , 2, 30 Cf also Koser, 
Geschichte Friedrichs d Gr , 5th ed , 1, 253 In the Histoire de la guerie de sept ans 
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behind ^ He was giving himself moral reassurance by invoking these 
‘rights’ and (in accordance with the practice of the time) was using them 
to covei up the motive which really impelled him and which he himself 
described as droit de biensiance The comphcated legal question had not 
been studied by him with any care when he began the enterprise This 
(as he remarked on 7th November 1740) was the concern of mmisters 
it IS time to woik on the matter secretly, for the troops have been given 
their orders This was the commandmg voice of raison d'itat Hence- 
forth it ran right through his whole pohtical correspondence If one had 
nothing but this correspondence, then one would know very httle about 
that other world of his spirit oi about the cleavages and contradictions 
of his inner wiU Once he had taken his place by the humnung loom of 
pohtics his hand was guided by nothmg else but the power-interest of 
his State and the heroic ambition of protectmg it And yet, on drawing 
breath for the first time after the chaos of the first Silesian War, he 
wrote to his friends on 18th June 1742, from the camp at Kuttenberg 
‘You might cure aU the ills of war, but I tell you candidly that you will 
not have achieved anything, if you cannot banish two frightful things 
from this world — ^interest and ambition ’ ^ 

Here, as so often happened with him, a passionate feehng broke 
through the phraseology of the Enhghtenment. As a functionary of the 
Prussian State interest, he felt himself bound, and perhaps even really 
carried away, by the daemomc spirit that drove him on For this daemon 
was certamly duahstic itself, and signified not only somethmg quite 
objective and material, not only the need for life on the part of his State, 
but also somethmg subjective and personal — ambition, the desire for 
glory, and pleasure in power — ^in fact all the thmgs winch as a philo- 
sopher and a man of intellect he was obhged to condemn, and had 
indeed condemned so violently m Machiavelh Now he was forced to 
perceive that the man of action loses his conscience It remamed true 
at the same tune that ‘mterest’ was a hving force, in which clean and 
unclean constituents were blended together, and that all attempts to 
purify It, though not indeed quite meffectual, can never be crowned with 
complete success A residue of human and egotistical motives is left m 
everything, even the most matter-of-fact State conduct 

(CEuvres, 4, 25) it says later Quand les souverams veulent en venir d tme rupture, 
ce n’esi pas la matiire du mamfeste qui les arrite, ils prennent lew parti, ils font la 
guerre et ils lament d quelque jiiiis consulte le sow de les justifer Cf also CEuvres, 
9, 81f 

^ This has already been suggested by Fechner, Friedrichs d Gr Theorie der 
auswaitigen Politik, Programm des Breslaiter Johannlsgymnasiums, 1876, pp 11 ff 

^ To Jordan, CEuvres, 17, 229, and also to Voltaire, 18th June 1742, Koser and 
Droysen, Briefwechsel F-iedriclis d Gr, mit Voltaire, 2, 130 Many similar observa- 
tions m Fechner, loc cit , pp 20 ff Cf also Paul-Dubois, Frddiric le Grand d'apris sa 
correspondence politique, p 134 
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Frederick was indeed obliged to express this realization rather 
differently, m accordance with the thought of his period and his own 
personahty Honest with himself and a ‘bom enemy of hes’,^ he found 
no other way of expressmg it than by givmg himself up to the moment, 
and (exactly as he had done in the Considerations and Antimachiavell 
when he was crown prince) surveyed his own conduct now from this, 
not from that point of view of his divergent world of ideas This was how 
It was in the Confessions of 1742 and 1743, m a letter to Jordan of 
15th June 1742, and m the Avant-propos written a year later for the 
first prmting of the Histoire de mon temps ^ The first Confession was 
intended for contemporanes, m order to justify himself for havmg left 
his Flench ally m the lurch, when he made the separate Peace of 
Breslau The second was mtended for posterity, and therefore expressed 
his inner duahty m a manner that was more direct and less obscured by 
arbitrary prejudice The first went further along the hues of the Anti- 
machiavell, but m a more mature and practical way I am vmdicated (he 
more or less says here) by the necessities of the situation, in which I am 
bound to fear that at the first failure I shall be forsaken by the most 
powerful of my alhes, and by continumg the war I shall lose my con- 
quests and plunge my people mto rum And for the first time he dis- 
tinguished sharply between the ethic of the private mdividual and the 
duty of the ruler, which was to suboidmate his personal advantage to 
the welfare of the commumty — ‘he must sacrifice himself’ At the same 
time, with his simile of the gambler hastily retmng from play after 
making a big wm, he certainly revealed that his own conduct actually 
partook of other more natural motives 

But IS it really possible to separate m his conduct the motives of 
sacrificial feehngs for State morality on the one hand, and the ordmary 
shrewdness of a gambler on the other? They coalesced to form that 
obscure constrammg force of pohtical action which is chiefly nounshed 
by the elemental impulses of self-preservation, the strongest roots of 
raison d'dtat The solution here was that one had to choose between 
being the hammer or the anvil If I refrain from dupmg others, then I 
shall be duped by my ally who is physically superior to me and wiU 
have no compunction about ill-treatmg me — this was the strongest of 
the considerations that impelled him to conclude the Convention of 
Klemschnellendorf and the separate Peace of Breslau We need not 
consider now whether his actions then, when measured by the standard 
of pure utfiity, were pohtically expedient and did not perhaps m some 
respects cut both ways, for we are concerned here with the essential 
nature of his raison d’dtat, and not with its direct results But this resolve 
of Frederick’s— to behave in a Machiavellian world in a Machiavelhan 

'■ Rdfutation, CEimes, 8, 277 

* (Euvres, 17, 226, and especially Klintzel, Polit Testamente derHohenzollern, 2, 85. 
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manner himself— sprang forth complete and instantaneously under the 
hammer-blows of this woild, like Mmerva from the head of Zeus 
Soyons done fourbes, he wrote to his mimster Podewils/ with a real 
contempt for this woild that forced him to act m this way, and yet 
also with a bitter decisiveness 

And this was also how he wanted at that time to be viewed by 
posterity ‘I hope’, he wrote in the Avant-propos to the Histoire de mon 
temps of 1743, ‘that the posterity I am writing for will distmguish the 
philosopher m me from the ruler, and the respectable man from the 
pohtician I must confess that it is very hard to maintam punty and 
uprightness if one is caught up in the great pohtical maelstiom of 
Euiope One sees oneself contmually m danger of bemg betrayed by 
one’s alhes, forsaken by one’s friends, brought low by envy and 
jealousy, and ultimately one finds oneself obhged to choose between the 
ternble alternatives of sacrifiicing one’s people or one’s word of honour 
‘Of all States, from the smallest to the biggest, one can safely say that 
the fundamental rule of government is the prmciple of extending their 
territories This passion is as deeply rooted m every ministry as universal 
despotism is in the Vatican 

‘The passions of rulers have no other curb but the hmits of their 
power Those are the fixed laws of European pohtics to which every 
pohtician submits If a ruler were to tend his own mterests less carefully 
than his neighbours, then the latter would only grow stronger, and it 
would leave him more virtuous but also weaker To teU the truth, 
treaties aie only afiirmations of deception and faithlessness ’ ^ 

With this he returned to the naturahstic point of view of the Con- 
siderations, abandoned the attempt of the Antmachiavell (which had 
not been entirely consistent even then) to subordinate power pohtics to 
the ideals of the Enhghtenment, and quite simply recognized the un- 
compromising duahty of both worlds, the autonomous character of 
power pohtics With a sublime honesty he confessed himself guilty of 
the same thmgs that he had condemned m the Antmachiavell with an 
indignation that was just as honest The sun of the Enhghtenment — as 
he was now obhged to admit to him self — had not yet succeeded m 
overcoming the mght of barbarism m pohtics He now said (though not 
with any excess of confidence) that it would be able to sooner or later 
He remarked with an undertone of resignation, and as a man who 
wishes rather than beheves ‘One must believe that a more enlightened 

^ S’lly a iigagner a eh e honnete homme, nous le serons, et s'll faiitduper, soyons done 
fourbes, 12th May 1741 Poht Korresp , 1, 245 Similar remarks at this penod 
Trompez les Irompeurs (ibid , 225) and Dupons les plutot que d’etre dupe Cf Koser, 
m the Sitzimgsberichte dei Berllnei Akademie, 1908, p 66 
* Cf also the proclamation to Podewils in the Hague, 28th Feb 1745, Polit 
Kon esp , 4, 67 ff , and Koser m the Htsloi Zeitschi , 43, 97 ff 
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time will one day come, when bonne foi wiU receive the glory to which it 
IS entitled ’ The actual historical presages on which he based this hope 
(of which he made a duty) were confined to the perfectly coirect, but 
not very important observation that such crude and obvious methods of 
power pohtics as had been customary in earher penods would today 
arouse fierce indignation among civilized contemporaries 

The same youthful radicahsm suffuses the writings of the period 
when he was crown pnnce, and the Avant-piopos of 1743 The latter 
also contained the remembered trepidation of the first war full of dis- 
turbmg decisions and changing circumstances This mental disturbance 
led to an extreme rutlilessness of confession Precisely through this he 
now also revealed that he had no thought whatsoever of withdrawmg 
from the moral world Its laws were vahd for him more widely, not only 
in this one sphere which seemed to him to be separated from it by an 
unbndgeahle gulf And because he felt and wanted to act m a moral 
manner on a wider basis, the sentiments underlying the Antimachiavell 
were also capable of blazmg up in lum agam from time to time ^ But, 
m spite of the very dehberate and reflective manner m which he later 
came to treat once more the question of keeping treaties, his funda- 
mental position with respect to the phenomenon of power pohtics never 
altered It was, and henceforth remamed for him, somethmg unalterably 
elemental and natural, which from a practical point of view left one no 
other course but to howl with the wolves In his Pohtical Testament 
of 1752, he even broke expressly with the fundamental thesis of the 
Antimachiavell ® ‘Machiavelh says that a dismterested power which finds 
Itself m the rmddle of ambitious powers wiU be bound to come to grief 
sooner or later This has troubled me, but I am bound to confess that 
Machiavelh is nght ’ And sixteen years later, after his great struggles 
for powei and existence were ended, he advised his successor ‘Keep it 
firmly fixed in your mind, that there is no great ruler who does not 
chensh the idea of extending his domimon ’ ® 

His words of 1752 were of course followed by the further statement 
‘Rulers must of necessity possess ambition, but this ambition must be 
wise, moderate and enhghtened by reason ’ One may perhaps discern 
here a certam ethical tendency, but in the mam it was mtended more as a 
rationalization of power pohtics than as an attempt to make it etlucal 
It was not the Reason of the eighteenth century (winch he piofessed as 
a philosopher) that he was thinking of here, so much as the ‘Goddess 

^ Cf with this CEuvres, 15, 138 (1760), and 24, 322 (Letter to the Electoral Princess 
of Saxony, 29th May 1779) 

sp 59 

* ioc at ,-p 200 Cf also his remark to the Electoral Pnncess of Saxony, 2nd Dec 
1763, La jurisprudence des souveraliis est ordmairement le droit du plus fort (Envies, 
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Reason’ whom Richelieu had already raised to the place of mistress of 
pohtics 1 and who really signified nothmg else but the piinciple of the 
highest expediency. Fredenck had entered upon the first Silesian War 
with the ambition of joimng battle with the masters of cabmet pohtics, 
and playing a more skilful game than any of them. This shows itself 
chiefly in the comphcations of the very different fines of thought which 
led him to conclude the Convention of Klemschnellendorf m 1742 with 
the Austrians and thei eby free the House of Austria from serious danger 
But this very Convention and the two separate peaces of Breslau and 
Dresden had also weakened his pohtical credit as a rehable ally They 
produced the very result which Frederick himself, m the Antimachiavell, 
had already predicted as a probable consequence of breaking treaties 
Fredenck inferred from this that the method of breakmg treaties must 
only be used very sparmgly and with extreme caution In the two 
Avant-propos to the Histone de mon temps of 1743 and 1746 (quite 
bluntly in the first, and somewhat more moderately m the second) he 
had been content to justify breach of agreement in general as an in- 
dispensable method of statecraft, whereas m later discussions of the 
question, in the Pohtical Testaments of 1752 and 1768, and in the 
Avant-propos to the third edition of the Htstotre m 177'5, he had stnven 
hard to lumt this dangerous method and to restrict its use to defimte 
cases of necessity He was rather like a doctor, who to begm with had 
made use unthinkingly of a certam remedy, and then, being taken 
aback by its two-edged effects, would only contmue using it afterwards 
subject to defimte precautions and reservations 

‘It is only permissible’, he remarked m 1752,* ‘to break treaties for 
important reasons You may be led to do it, if you fear that your allies 
will conclude a separate peace of their own, and if you have the time 
and means to anticipate them, or if lack of money prevents you from 
contmumg the war, or finally if important advantages are to be derived 
from it But strokes of this kmd can only be made once, or at the most 
twice, in one’s life, they are not remedies to which one can have recourse 
every day ’ 

‘It IS a very important question,’ he said in 1768,® ‘that of deciding 
when It IS permissible to carry out a so-called great coup d’Hat — I am 
watenng down the expression, I really mean when it is permissible to 
deceive others Those who consider this legitimate base their opimon 
on the view that, since one had only made one’s agreements with knaves 
and scoundrels, it is permissible to pay them in their own com But 
others beheve that scoundrels do in fact discredit themselves, and that 
even Cardmal Mazann made a serious pohtical mistake by playing the 
rogue m small matters as well as m great. In my opimon, one ought to 
depart as httle as possible from fair deahng When one sees that another 
1 Cf above, p 167 «P 76 »P 212 
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ruler has left the path of Right, then one is undoubtedly justified in 
serving him m the same way, and if there are cases where it is excusable 
ro neglect one’s obhgations, then those are cases where the safety or 
greater welfare of the State demand it ’ 

And finally, m 1775 ‘The rulers must always be guided by the 
interest of the State The mstances m which alliances may be broken are 
the following 1 If one’s ally neglects his obhgations, or 2 If he is 
thinkmg of deceiving you, and you have no course but to forestall him , 

3 If you are obhged by force majeure to bieak your treaties, and finally, 

4 Lack of means to contmue tte war — for accursed money influences 
everythmg in a fatal manner Rulers are the slaves of their resources, 
the mterest of the State is their law, and this law may not be infrmged ’ 

Foi the moment we need not consider the gradual but significant 
variations and mcieasmgly subtle modifications m this casmstical 
reasomng It has been said,* that to a certain extent Frederick finally 
returned here to the point of view of the Antimachiavell; that in the last 
resort he beheved the wisest course was to recogmze the vahdity of moral 
obhgations m prmciple, but to lay down ceitam exceptions based on 
necessity Certainly in these three later discussions of the subject, in 
contrast to the almost completely naturahstic approach of the A\ant- 
propos of 1743, there is a re-appearance of the moral demand that 
loyalty to treaties should basically and m genei al be mamtamed, but in a 
different context and on different grounds In the Antimachiavell the 
moral demand arose from a broad moral basis, and even the hmitmg 
reservation of necessity, which the pohtically-versed hen to the throne 
cautiously mcluded, was still provided with a marvellous and very 
unpractical moral garment to cover its nakedness But the three discus- 
sions of the subject m 1752, 1768 and 1775 were based on grounds of 
State utdity The moral requirement to abide by treaties is recogmzed as 
a basic rule because it is wise and expedient, and because raison d'itat 
Itself demands it In the Avant-propos of 1743, the philosopher and the 
pohtician in hun had resignedly parted company and gone their own 
ways Now the politician could offer the phdosopher his hand once 
again, and assure him that his own reasoned meds, would keep him m 
the vicmity of the philosopher, and that he would be only too glad 
to remam there, but that he would have to leave at once, if force 
majeure or a greater advantage for the State should call him over to the 
terrain of Machiavelh 

If one compares once agam the three stages in the development of his 
doctnnes of treaty-faith and treaty-breach, then one certainly sees that 

^ CEuvres, 2, xxv Cf too Meusel, Friedrich d Gr ah histonsch-polit. Schrift- 
steller, Freuss Jahrbllcher, 120, 505 

'Ftmizs, Friedrich d Gr nachdem7JdhngenKriegii d polit Testament von 1768, 
Forschungen zur brand, u preuss Geschichte, 32, 26, cf also Meusel, he at , 512 
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they are governed by something of Hegel’s dialectical law Each of the 
earhei stages is ‘neutralized’ m the foUowmg one, that is to say, it is not 
overcome but contmues to operate, and the third stage (though not, by 
any means, simply returmng to the first) does howevei approach it once 
more, impelled by the forces of the second stage itself But the pleasant 
feehng of having at last reached a harmonious sense of ‘for itself’ m 
the idea, will not be produced, for even here the old conflict between 
morahty and power pohtics seems only to have been solved in a super- 
ficial and utihtarian way, and not reaUy solved 
There is however one other hne of development in the different dis- 
cussions of the matter by Fredenck which we have reproduced, this is a 
hne which up to now we have left on one side, but we must now brmg 
It forward in the hope that it will help us to penetrate to the inner sphere 
of the problem In this hne of development too there is a compromise 
between the elements of powei and of the Enhghtenment, of the ideal 
and the elemental, and they seem to be m such close contact with one 
another, that it is here that one generally thmks to find the point of 
harmomous umon in Fredenck’s world of ideas — that pomt of umon 
which seems to be within reach at every stage of Fredenck’s develop- 
ment He did mdeed always try to find a more profound basis foi breach 
of treaty than that of the merely naturahstic motive that it was neces- 
sary to howl with the wolves In the Antmachiavell, besides the mdeter- 
mmately obscure, but forceful concept of a ‘very great necessity’, which 
would justify the ruler m breaking treaties, he also emphasized a regard 
for the ‘safety of his peoples’ which might oblige him to do so In 1742, 
after the deed was accomphshed, he cried ‘Ought I to plunge my people 
mto misery?’ The basic principle, which he now laid down, that the 
ruler ‘was obhged to sacrifice’ himself and his private ethics foi the sake 
of his people, was interwoven with the otherwise entirely naturahstic 
Avant-propos of 1743, and was given a calm and basic discussion in the 
second Avant-propos of 1746 A pnvate individual, it says here, must 
keep his word under all circumstances, ‘for honour comes before self- 
mterest But a ruler who binds himself under an obligation does not 
bind himself alone, otherwise he would be m the situation of a private 
individual It is much more true that he exposes great States and great 
provmces to a thousand dangers of misfortune It is therefore better that 
he breaks his agreement, than that his people should pensh’ ^ He 
attempted to make this evident by means of an image he had already 
used m the Antmachiavell ® Would a surgeon not seem to be acting m a 
laughably scrupulous way, if he thought of hesitating about cutting off 
the gangrened arm of a man”? In the Avant-propos to the Histoire de man 
temps of 1775, which was carefully re-fashioned and adapted to his 
^ Histoire of 1746, Publikationen aiis den K pieiiss Staatsarchiven, 4, 155, 

„ ’ CEiivies, 8, 172 
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more mature mood, he did indeed omit this crude comparison, but he 
repeated the question ‘Is it better that the nation should pensh, or that 
the ruler should break his agreement?’ The ruler must ‘sacrifice his 
person for the safety of his subjects’ ^ 

Curiously enough, no one has so far taken mto account the fact that 
these formulations bear a tinge which is specifically humamtanan and 
charactenstic of the Enhghtenment, nor has anyone considered the 
cnhcal questions ansmg out of this The purpose of the State, as laid 
down by the Enhghtenment and conceived by it m the spirit of mdi- 
viduahsm— that of promotmg the human happiness of its subjects — 
was indeed utilized in this respect to justify a serious breach of indi- 
vidual ethics Thus, the thesis which had to be proved and the founda- 
tion on which the proof rested each sprang from heterogeneous spheres 
Was this not capable of destroying the internal vahdity of the argument"^ 
In other words, taking everythmg as a whole, was it really possible to 
prove the breakmg of treaties — ^that keystone of pure and absolute 
power pohcy and raison d'etat — was an mdispensable means for secur- 
ing the human happmess of one’s subjects'? And particularly, moreover, 
when restncted to those rare mstances of emergency which Frederick 
was from time to time concerned with working out? 

In many instances this was certainly possible The conclusion of a 
separate peace, made possible by breakmg a treaty, such as those of 
Breslau and Dresden, ceitauily spared one’s own subjects further war 
losses and untold miseries — though in these and similar cases it would 
always remam doubtful whether it actually was this humanitarian 
motive that gave the first impulse towards the decision to break the 
treaty Moreover Frederick was able to plead (and in fact frequently did 
plead that power pohcy, by virtue of the fact that it ensured the 
territorial stabihty of the State, did also ensure the physical means for 
makmg the subjects happy ‘If the ruler loses certam piovinces, he is no 
longer in the same position as before to help his subjects ’ This was also 
feu very strongly and personally by Fredenck, who in domestic affairs 
was trymg to carry on a patnarchal pohcy of welfare Indeed, humam- 
tanan motives could even become valid as a reason for acquirmg new 
provinces which were indispensable for the material weU-being of the 
State as a whole But, m the process, was tliat pressmg necessity always 
paramount — ^that necessity which ought always to exist as a conditio 
sine qua non of any breach of treaty? Was it not possible (if the humam- 
tanan motive were really bemg given the preference) for the provmces 
that were bemg threatened or claimed to live just as peacefully and 
happily under the rule of a different sceptre"? To a pure representative of 

^ CEuvres, 2, xxvi f 

* Essai sur les formes de gouvernement, CEtmes, 9, 200, Lettres sur V amour de la 
patrie (1779), CEuvres, 9, 221, 
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the ErJightenment it ought to be a matter of complete mdiflference which 
State this or that province belonged to, masmuch as he would be con- 
cerned solely with the welfare of his subjects Thus m his Antimachiavell 
Frederick had conceded throughout that it was not permissible to base 
the acquisition at least of new provinces on humamtarian aims ‘The 
new conquests of a ruler do not make the States already in his possession 
either more opulent or more nch, his peoples do not profit m any way 
from these conquests ’ ^ One might well have asked him whether his old 
origmal provinces and his Silesia could not have flourished just as well 
under Saxon and Austrian rule As a great ruler, it would have been 
permissible for him to deny the suggestion with all the force of historical 
truth But as a thmker who had at his disposal only the mteUectual 
methods of lus own tune, he would have been placed m an embarrassmg 
position In 1793 Fichte, whose pohtical beginnmgs belonged entirely to 
the Enlightenment, demanded sarcastically whether it was of such gieat 
importance to the Geiman artist or the German peasant, that m future 
the artist and peasant from Alsace and Lorraine should find his city and 
his village hsted m geographical textbooks under the headmg of the 
German Empire In short, the individualistic and essentially unpohtical 
ethic of the Enhghtenment was of no use whatsoever for the purpose for 
which Frederick sought to use it when he based the raison d’itat of 
breach of treaty (and hence also power policy, as a whole) on the welfare 
and happmess of the subjects At least, it was only by introducing in- 
consistencies that they could be made usable for this purpose Them 
real implication was towards the pacificism of St Pierre 

It IS therefore noteworthy that Frederick himself, in his later remarks 
on the subject of breaking treaties, in addition to the mode of expres- 
sion stiU current from the Enlightenment— the mode that spoke of the 
happiness of the people and of the subjects as the supieme value — also 
found another different, better and more meanmgful expression for 
what he felt so strongly Now mdeed it was simply the State itself that 
appeared in places where he would hitherto have spoken of the peoples 
or the subjects ‘The safety and greater good of the State^ demands (so 
says the Testament of 1768) ‘that treaties should be broken under 
certain circumstances’ The Avant-propos of 1775 has an even sharper 
ring ‘The interest of the State', it says m the openmg of the passage 
concermng treaty-bieach, ‘must serve as a rule for those who are 
governing This law is sacred ’ Thus was discovered the only pos- 
sible basis that was capable of justifying both the right to break a 

^IbidyS, 171 This idea, which was characteristic of the Enlightenment, that lawful 
temtonal claims could not by themselves constitute a morally justifiable motive for 
war (smce it in no way affected the happmess of the subjects whether they belonged 
to one ruler or another) was m fact very widespread at the time Cf (de Lavie), 
Des corps politiques, 1766, vol 2, 136 
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treaty, m case of need, and power-policy The State, as an individual 
hving entity, was able to claim the right, m order to preserve itself in 
a case of emergency, to make use of measures which were condemned 
by the ethic which apphed to the separate mdividual. The State, more- 
over, was something diffeient from what the Enhghtemnent had under- 
stood by ‘people’ and ‘subjects’ At this time it still stood (and this 
agam was different from the position it held m the mneteenth century) 
beside and above the people, but nor was it any longer the mere power- 
apparatus of a dynasty, on the contrary it was a great hvmg umty which, 
even if it had been created by dynastic means, had grown up above it 
Once agam we must recall the characteristic fact that Frederick had 
very largely elimmated the dynastic idea from the conception of the 
vocation of a ruler From the very outset he mstmctively felt himself to 
be the mstrument of a higher gieatness In the Antimachiavell he stiU 
called himself the ‘first servant {domesttque) of his peoples’, ^ later there 
also appeared the phrase ‘first servant of the State’ ® At first sight the 
earher draft may stake one as bemg more modern and national in tone 
than the second, but m fact, as we now see, it was not For this ‘people’ 
was nothing more than population, it did not yet stand for any real 
people or nation, as a concept it was not yet felt in any mdividual or 
histoncal manner, but on the contrary ordy as bemg purely humam- 
tarian and rationahst This very transition from ‘people’ to ‘State’ in 
Fredenck’s mode of thinking and expressmg himself does mdicate a 
movement m the direction of modem thought, and also towards the 
modern national State It represents a movement towards modem 
thought, because it led on to a recogmtion of one of those great vital 
umties which were no longer capable of bemg conceived m a rationalist 
manner but had to be grasped histoncally the abihty to understand such 
umties is one of the chief characteristics of the modem mmd On the 
other hand it represents a movement towards the modem State, because 
It was Fredenck’s State that first created the fixed and definite form 
within which it was possible for a mere population to become welded 
together into a leal people and nation with its own vital wdl 

The Enhghtenment’s ideal of humamty had grown up as the ideal of 
the rational mdividual, which looked upon the reason inherent m the 

1 In Voltaire’s 2nd edition of the Antimachiavell this was changed to magistral 
Cf Heydemann, Friedrichs d Gi Antimachiavell, Histor Vierteljahi schr , 1922, 
p 66 It IS possible (see above p 276, n 5) that Voltaire did not make this altera- 
tion on his own authonty, but that on the contrary it was based on one of Fredenck’s 
own manuscnpts 

• This was first, in VI AT, premier serviteur et premier magistral de I’Etat (CEiivres, 
1, 123), in 1752 it was premier serviteur de VEtat {Polit Testamente, p 38), m 1757 
premier mmistre {du peuple) (CEuvies, 27, 3, 279), in 1766 premier magistral de la 
nation (.CEiivres, 24, 109), in 1777 premier serviteur de VEtat (CEuvies, 9, 197 and 
208) Cf Zeller, Friedrich d Gr als Philosoph, p 241 f 
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individual as universally vahd, it embraced the whole world universally 
with this reason, and was consequently incapable of understanding 
completely the historical and pohtical mtermediate-power of the State 
entity, and was only able in practice to let it operate and pass as vahd 
It was this that gave use to the former harsh diiahsm m Frederick 
between the philosopher and the ruler But hfe and experience taught 
him more and moie to recognize the State as a pre-enunent and con- 
strainmg vital force, a collective entity which not only guided the ruler 
but also conditioned and embraced the happmess of the subjects, of the 
people. It was hfe and experience, rather than rational thought, that led 
him on m this way to the threshold of the luneteenth century His dis- 
cernment sprang from the innermost essence of raison d'itat itself, from 
a sense of what was necessary ^ 

The transition from ‘people’ to ‘State’ thus signified the tiansition 
from a humanitanan and moial ideology of power-pohcy to that other 
histoncal and pohtical ideology of power-policy which afterwards came 
to be developed chiefly in mneteenth-century Germany But togethei 
with it, as we have observed, the former humamtanan ideology still 
remained ahve m Frederick right up to the end of his life We have come 
to know weU enough the shortconungs and discrepancies m this ideo- 
logy. But one must not on this account overlook the histoncal foice and 
significance that it bore This ideology was very far from succeeding in 
makmg the State completely moral, but it did succeed m givmg it a 
very much more moral tenor than hitherto The victory of MachiaveUi 
over Anti-Machiavelh in the pohtical thought and conduct of the kmg, 
which we have had to depict, was only one aspect of the historical 
process There was also another aspect in which Anti-Macluavelh 
tnumphed over Machiavelh For Prussia did not become a pure power- 
State, on the contrary, owmg to Fredenck it was also put on the road 
to bemg a civilized and constitutional State Henceforth it harboured 
within itself both Machiavelh and Anti-MachiaveUi 

The warmth of feehng which m his later years he was anxious to 

^ Compare Ranke’s fine remark {Werke, 29, 154) *His opimons themselves, deeply 
rooted as they were in him, were nevertheless not the pure outcome of his own 
reflection, they were at the same time necessitated by the situation he was m of being 
threatened from all sides, by the need for action which was immediately necessary ’ — 
Dock, Der Souveramtatsbegnff von Bodm bis zu Fiiedrich d Gr (1897), spoke of him 
m tones that were much too modem, when he wrote (p 142) ‘Fredenck the Great was 
the first to grasp the idea of the personification of die State, and consequently also 
that of State sovereignty ’ Cf on the other hand Heller, Hegel and der nationale 
Machtstaatsgedanke in Deutschland (1921), p. 165, who correctly points out that a 
monarch had seldom advocated so forcefully, both m word and deed, the doctnne 
of the sovereignty of the ruler The cimous thmg about Fredenck however is that 
he does mdeed already have a vital perception of the personahty of the State, but 
that, m spite of lookmg on himself merely as an mstiument of the State, he never- 
theless holds fast to the sovereignty of the ruler 
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introduce into the concept of the ‘Fatherland’ ^ shows how he himself 
was also emotionally mclmed towards that which his will had created 
The marble statue, which his raison d’dtat had fashioned, began to come 
ahve 

But seiious problems resulted for the Prussian State, and later for 
the German nation, on account of this duahsm between Machiavelh 
and Anti-Machiavelli, which Frederick had implanted there And if 
previously we declared that an appeal to the interest of the ‘State’ 
constituted the only possible basis for the right to break treaties m case 
of need, then we must now add that even this did not lead on to a 
complete harmony that was ultimately satisfying to the human mind, 
on the contrary, it led on to conflicts and deep abysses into which we 
have often enough had a glimpse already Not until the conclusion of 
our histoncal mvestigation will it be possible foi us to give a final 
estimate of their sigmficance 


Moie than once m Frederick’s words and thoughts one also catches 
an echo of the familiar traditions and mteUectual processes of the older 
doctrme of interest The basic idea, with which Rohan’s work began, 
came ahve once more m Frederick’s repeated acknowledgments of the 
pressing imperative of State mterest Aheady in the Antmachiavell it 
says ‘Great rulers have always forgotten themselves in order to 
encompass better then true interests ’ ‘One must bhndly follow the 
interest of the State,’ says the Testament of 1768 ® In both places he 
hnked this proposition with the doctnne (which had also appeared long 
before) that no special preference or antipathy towards particular 
nations should be allowed to mfluence pohcy, but that on the contrary 
the decisive voice should be that of interest solely The traditional pohcy 
of the balance of power was also advocated by him from a theoretical 
pomt of view with absolute distinctness in the Considii atwns of 1738 
and m the Antmachiavell, as also later in the Testament of 1752 ® It 
was incumbent on Prussia (if ever it was on any State) to mamtain this 
pohcy, to range herself with all the strength she could muster on the 
side of one of the great powers, and derive some advantage from the 
wavenng and undecided states of their nvalnes The opposition that 
existed between the great powers made it possible for smaller powers of 

^ Lettres sur I’amow de la patne (1779), CEuvies, 9, 213 IF 

• CEavres, 8, 294, Polit Testamente, p 210 

’ CEuvres, 8, 24, 294, Poht Testamente, p 47 f He gave a sketch of the European 
balance of power m the Lettre d'un Suisse d un Ginois of 1759/60 (CEuvres, 15, 144 f ) 
C’est a cette sage politique que nous devons la durie de divei s goiivei nements eui opdeits, 
cette digue s’est constamment opposie aux dibordemeiits de I’ambition Cf also 
CEuvres, 10, 208 (Apologie des rots, 1749), and Fechner, Friedrichs d Gr Theorie der 
auswartigen Politik, p 14 f 
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the type of Prussia to spring up But Frederick also tried very soberly 
to understand the various dependencies and hmitations, by means of 
which the system of the European balance of power was capable of 
pmmng down just those very smaller powers ‘If a warlike ruler’, he 
noted m 1752, ‘raises his standard just at a tune when France and 
England wish to avoid war and are agreed about it, then it must be 
assumed that they will offer arbitration to the warrmg parties, and even 
force it on them This pohcy, which was formerly introduced into 
Europe, hinders great conquests from being achieved and makes wars 
fruitless, unless they are conducted with great prepondeiance of 
strength and lasting good fortune ’ It was in this way that he charac- 
terized (and m a very pregnant manner) the entire power-policy of the 
ancien regime, ceaselessly agitated but at the same time always remaining 
within certain fixed limits, it was not indeed merely the mechanism of 
the system of the balance of power that kept it within these limits, but 
also the very restricted mihtary possibilities of the period It was not 
until the advent of the national State of the French Revolution, and the 
strong national army which it created, that these limitations were 
overridden 

Frederick could not have foreseen this But, guided by the pnnciple 
of raison d'itat, he had nevertheless (as we have seen) succeeded in 
getting somewhere near the histoncal and pohtical mode of thought of 
the mneteenth century It was m fact on the basis of this guidmg- 
prmciple that, from the seventeenth century onwards, the doctnne of 
the individual interests of the various States had been developed — a 
doctrine which likewise formed a steppmg-stone towards modern 
histoncism It had not yet acquired that specific sense for what was 
individual, for what proceeded from the innermost vital roots, a sense 
which only histoncism succeeded m developmg, but it was firmly 
grounded on a purely empincal understanding of the manifold quahty 
of vital human relationships And the Enhghtenment was therefore 
subsequently capable of laying down a universal framework, by venerat- 
ing the creative power of Nature in this mamfoldness of things ‘Every- 
thing in the universe is varied,’ Frederick wrote in the Antimachiavell,^ 
‘the fiuitfulness of Nature dehghts in manifesting itself in vanous 
creations which, even when they are of the same kmd, are yet completely 
different from one another ’ One saw this not only in the case of plants, 
animals, landscapes, etc , but this operation of Nature even extended 
as far as the different characters of realms and monarchies For tins 
reason, however, it was also impossible for there to be any general rules 
in pohtics 

It was for this reason that he too cultivated the doctnne of the inter- 
ests (or, to use his own expression, the doctrine of the ‘temperaments’) 
^ (Euvres, 8 , 215 
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of separate States — and he cultivated it first and foremost for the 
practical purposes of pohcy But with his brilhant mind he also went 
so far as to approach the task of makmg use of it for the writing of 
history Altogether on four separate occasions ^ he allowed his gaze to 
rove m this way over the scene of the European States, and painted a set 
of pictuies of the States and their various interests in the Considera- 
tions of 1738, in the Histoire de mon temps, and in the Pohtical Testa- 
ments of 1752 and 1768 

Anyone acquainted with the earher protagomsts of the doctnne of 
interest is bound to notice m these four descriptions a defimte fixed 
tradition and technique In the Testament of 1768 he specified a know- 
ledge of the ‘interests of iiilers’ as a pnncipal subject for the mstiuction 
of a young i uler,® one notices at once the technical expression which has 
become the regulai one used m hterature on the subject Rousset’s useful 
handbook, which had run into three editions, could scarcely have 
remamed unknown to the young crown pnnce ® One passage in the 
Pohtical Testament of 1752 contains an absolute echo of Rohan, owmg 
to Frederick’s use of the expression that 'Christian Europe’ constituted 
a repubhc of sovereigns ^ The fact that, as regards content, his work 
was quite mdependent of any predecessors is beside the point, for it is a 
permanent characteristic of the doctrme of interest that on each occasion 
it has to be written anew Frederick perhaps did no more than bring it 
to the highest degree of completion of which it was capable under the 
ancien rigime For m this mstance a superior tmnd was spurred on by 
his own personal interest, and by the pressure of an unusually difficult 
pohtical task, to give as acute and exact an opimon as possible, to 
estabhsh the ‘true interests’ of his rivals in the coolest and most 
empincal way he could, and represent them m the most evident and 
drastic manner possible 

1 Strictly speaking, five occasions, for in the 1775 version of the Hist de mon 
temps, the introductory chapter was essentially re-fashioned (though not with any 
advantage to the problem that occupies us here) We are therefore using here the 
mtroductory chapter from the 1746 version, as it is bnefly called, although Frederick 
was still workmg on this veiy chapter m February 1747, cf Koser, Brtefwechsel 
Friedrichs d Gr mit Grumkow and Maupertuis, p 216, and Posner m Miszellaneen z 
Cesch Friedrichs d Gr , pp 228 ff 

® P 235 Cf also the mtroduction to the section on p 196, which is rather 
remmiscent of the hterature of the doctnne of mterest 

* From 1732, Rousset was a member of the Konigl Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
m Berlm, and penodically forwarded political coriespondence to Berlin Droysen, 
Gesch der preim Politik, IV, 4, p 13 f 

* P 47 It faut regarder V Europe chrdtienne comme une rdpubllque de souveralns 
divisie en deux piiissants partis 1m France et I'AngJeterre, depuis un demi slide, out 
donnd le branJe aux autres Cf with this Rohan’s mtroductory words (supra, p 169) 
‘There are two powers m Chnstendom, which are hke two poles, producing warlike 
and peaceful influences that affect the other States ’ Also Fredenck’s letter to 
Voltaire of 13th October 1742 (Bnefwechsel, 2, 152) reminds one of this 
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In order to discover the ‘true interests’ of the various States, it was 
necessary to draw subtle distinctions, and then go on to draw yet more 
subtle distmctions — and tins not merely m accordance with one smgle 
criterion, which would straightway have led one into doctrmainsm, but 
rather in accordance with all the different cntena which were demanded 
by the fluid nature of things, and which were indeed consequently also 
obhged to assume a certain fluid and logically incomplete character. 
Fredenck did not have at his disposal the dialectical and mtuitive 
resources of modern histoncism He was, as we have noticed, still under 
the spell of that mechamcal doctrme which held that human affairs did 
fundamentally repeat themselves, for the reason that human nature 
remamed the same It was therefore impossible even for the interests of 
separate States to appear to him in the light of somethmg smgular and 
individually ahve, lather they seemed only to be a senes of kaleido- 
scopic permutations of the same atoms Even the distmctions he drew 
between them partook more of the general than of the mdividual But, 
owing to the multiphcity of his pomts of view, he surpassed all the 
earher attempts made by the doctrme of mterest to distmgmsh between 
the essential and the messential interests of the States, between those 
that were permanent and those that were momentary 
One of the most important distmctions which he was fond of drawing, 
and which we have already come across m a different context, was that 
between the mterest-pohcy of great rulers and that of smaller rulers. 
In fact the principal thesis of the Antimachiavell had already been based 
on this distinction According to this work, the statecraft of Machiavelli 
was indeed merely that of the small Itahan pnncipmi It was a tacit 
implication of his observations that the true and great type of statecraft 
was most completely capable of flounshing m the great and powerful 
States This already leimnds one of modem repiesentatives of the idea 
of power, such as Treitschke— men for whom the highest ethos of the 
State could only be truly ahve m a really powerful State Without doubt. 
It IS very easy mdeed for the statecraft and mterest-pohcy of small weak 
States, which are only m the process of strivmg towards power, to 
assume a petty and even a repulsive character Richeheu had already 
remarked that, as regards keeping treaties and agreements, the small 
powers were less trustworthy than the great powers, who had to look 
after their reputation ^ When, m the Avant-propos of 1743, Fredenck 
came to treat the problem of power-policy in a naturahstic maimer and 
without any morahzmg intent, he noted correctly that the pohcy of 
weak States (which was by nature just as unscrupulous as that of great 
States) was distinguished from the latter by a great degree of timidity, 
and (just as Treitschke did later) he selected the Electoral State of 
Saxony as the classic example of the infenonty of the pohcy of small 
^ Testament politique, Pt 2, ch 6 
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States According to his verdict in the Histoire of 1746, Saxony demon- 
strated ‘ostentation without true power, a cravmg for domination and 
yet a basic lack of independence (vd/ itable dipendence), and in her case 
the kmd of pohcy of the small Italian rulers, as described by Machia- 
velh, took the place of the equable, virile and vigorous system followed 
by the statesman in the powerful monarchies’ ^ Similarly, in the Testa- 
ment of 1752 he remarked ® ‘The pohcy of petty rulers is a tissue of 
villamy the pohcy of gieat rulers has m it more of wisdom, dissimula- 
tion and the love of glory ’ Great power does indeed possess a certain 
educative mfluence It can give rise to feehngs of responsibility for a 
great collective whole, and just as large-scale commerce will develop a 
natural tendency towards more rational methods, so also does the 
conduct of large-scale political affairs Moreover a person who disposes 
of the greater kinds of power -resources is in a better position to behave 
m a magnammous way and abjure petty tncks and dishonesties 
Fiedenck had experienced all this in practice, and his observations aie 
correctly drawn But did this constitute an exhaustive characterization 
of the difference between the power-pohcy of great and small States? 
Was it altogether possible here to draw a rigidly exclusive dividmg-hne, 
and were there not facts m existence that were capable of placing the 
matter in an essentially different hght? Frederick, as we have noticed, 
was not yet in a position to understand completely this fluid and 
relative chaiacter of histoiical phenomena But he was certainly also 
capable, once he had taken up a different pomt of view, of viewing this 
difference between the policies of great and small States under an 
entuely different aspect Thus, in his Brandenburgische Denkwdrdig- 
keiten,^ he says ‘Both of these rulers, Louis XIV and the Great Elector, 
concluded treaties and then broke them, but the first did it for reasons 
of ambition, the second for reasons of necessity Powerful rulers escape 
the servitude of their word of honour, by exercising a free and inde- 
pendent will Rulers who possess scanty power-resources break their 
obhgations because they are often forced to yield to the opportumbes of 
the moment ’ So it happens that the less power one has, the stronger can 
be the piessure exerted by raison d'itat, constrammg one to make use of 
unattractive measures This no longer had the effect of morally con- 
demnmg the more repulsive pohcy of the small States, but on the 
contrary rather that of explaimng and justifying it in a causal manner 
But the possession of greater and less trammelled power does not 
necessarily lead only to a more noble use being made of it, on the con- 
trary It can also lead to a misuse of it All this shows once again the 
unstable and diversified character of the problem of pohtical power 

•P 185 »P 75 

® CEuvres, 1, 95, similarly in the marginal notes to Montesquieu, m Posner, Hist or 
Zeitschr , 47, 247, n 9 
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nd everything general that can be said on the subject tends to he inodi- 
;d in individual instances by the unique disposition of things— chiefly 
irhaps by the most umque of all factors, that of personahty 
One characteristic of Fiedenck’s stateciaft ought also to be mentioned 
this context, a charactenstic which was at the same time both 
iiversal and unique The reputation that Frederick procured for the 
•ussian State was quite umque, being based on his own personahty. 
oser quotes as one of the proudest remarks of his life ‘Reputation is a 
mg of incomparable value, and is worth more than power ’ But at the 
me time it could be counted as one of those typical expedients and 
impensations used by those weaker States that were not quite certain 
' their own power We saw earher on how eagerly the topic of reputa- 
m was discussed during the penod of the incomplete power-relation- 
ips of the seventeenth century And smce Fredenck felt it very deeply 
at his own State was lackmg in the physical basis requisite for a great 
)wer, he impressed it on his successor that it was impossible for a 
;ler to go to too much trouble in order to acquire and mamtam a good 
putation ’• 

Let us examine closely certam other mstructive distinctions which 
redenck drew in the policy of interest In the two gieatest competing 
iiropean powers, namely in France and England, Frederick was faced 
ith two essentially different types of methods and aims in the matter 
’ power politics France had (as Fredenck judged in a purely causal 
anner and entirely without tinge of moral feehng) * an aim which was 
t hei by Nature heiself, an aim which was apparent from a glance at 
e map, this was the aim of placing her power on as firm a foundation 
possible by winning possession of the Rhme frontier down as far as 
e mouth, and slowly working forward towards it hke a sapper France 
id an unspoken but quite firm conviction that she would one day 
ihieve this aim and, when judging her pohcy, it was always important 
It to lose sight of this conviction England on the other hand was not, 

. his opimon, stnvmg after conquests, but rather sought wealth by 
ihievmg a dormnatmg position m trade For neither power, however, 
ere these aims the final or real ones Nor was it indeed simply a 
itional hatred that divided them ® (and in noting this, Fredenck 
lowed himself quite free from banal convention), but rather a com- 
rtitive rivalry to occupy the position of general arbiter in Europe, and 
mutual commercial jealousy ‘The French wish to conquer their 
lemies, in older to impose their arrogant laws on them, the English 

1 Pobt Testament von 1768, p 220, cf Koser, Gesch Friedrichs d Gr , 5th ed , 3, 
17 

“ Histoire of 1746, p 206 f , cf also the Considerations of 1738, CEiivres, 8, 15 f. 
® In the 1775 veision of the Histone {(Envies, 2, 46) he certainly took up the hatred 
otive once again 
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wish to buy slaves and subdue Europe by means of the temptation of 
corruption and wealth ’ In accordance with these criteria, he beheved it 
was quite possible to divide up the rest of Europe too Those rulers who 
were driven by an urge towards aggrandizement, he saw as mclming 
towards France, those others who preferred wealth to glory, as mclinmg 
towards England ^ 

Occasionally, howevei, he made yet another distinction He dis- 
tmguished between the object of French mterest and the object of 
French vamty The interest of Fi ance demanded a frontier on the Rhine, 
her vamty demanded the post of European arbiter And this division 
stured bim more profoundly For, in the Testament of 1752, he also 
made a shai-p opposition between wars which were waged for reasons of 
vamty, and those which were waged for reasons of interest, and spoke 
with contempt of those fools who were prompted by vamty ® This is the 
impoitant and frmtful distmction between a pohcy of prestge and a 
policy of mteiest — a distmction which Bismarck later impressed on his 
people, and which Ranke frequently enough draws attention to But 
from Fredenck’s opimons m 1746, mutually incompatible and mergmg 
imperceptibly from one view to another, one already gets an idea how, 
in his own imnd, thmgs were becommg fluid, and the dividmg-hnes he 
had just drawn were agam beginning to alter Out of the mere safe- 
guardmg of power and existence, out of ‘mterest’ m the narrower sense, 
there immediately grows (as soon as the latter is well on the way to 
bemg satisfied) the tare of pure joy m power for its own sake, of that 
urge towards dommation which is so often mmgled with vamty, some- 
thing which can only be kept withm bounds by the moderatmg wisdom 
of the agent and by the objective hmitations of environment But the 
seed of this tare is often deeply imbedded already m that earher motive 
of safeguardmg one’s existence, albeit this earher motive is acknow- 
ledged by reason This was true of France’s passionate ciavmg for a 
frontier on the Rhine — a craving which, m Frederick’s opinion, could 
be described as ‘natural’ It was also true of himself when, m 1740, he 
set out for his ‘‘Rendez-vous with glory’ 

In the last resort, it was possible for the agent to refrain from makmg 
too subtle an investigation about whether the act he was about to corn- 
nut partook of a healthy pohcy of mterest or whether perhaps it did 
not also contam unhealthy elements of a pohcy of prestige, he could 
leave all this to the historical judgment of posterity As far as the job 
on hand was concerned, it was more important foi him to possess 
defimte criteria with which to make anothei distmction It was both the 
aim and the ambition of the doctrine of mterest to distinguish the ‘fixed 
and lastmg mterests’ of States (this was a favourite expression of 
Fredenck’s) from the momentary and transient mterests, and thus 
^ Histoire, p 210 * P 50 
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provide static formulae with which one could build From the very 
outset Frederick had meditated consciously and profoundly on the 
subject of how far one might rely on these formulae We may recall that, 
m the Considerations, he attempted to study the collective interplay of 
the ‘permanent interests of the various courts’ just as if they were a 
piece of clockwork, and on this basis he tried to calculate what was 
likely to happen Then, in the Histoire de mon temps,^ he went mto the 
subject methodically ‘I know very weU’, he more or less says, ‘that the 
mterplay of interests of the powers, as I have represented it here, does 
have exceptions But that is a characteristic property of systems Much 
agiees with them, much can be “adjusted” to agree with them Bad 
policy, prejudices, false calculations, corruption m the ministers — any 
of these may temporarily diverge from the permanent and lasting 
interest of the State, but these aberrations can never be of long duration 
It IS certainly possible to mix different fluids up together in a glass for a 
moment or two by shakmg them, but oil and water wiU very soon 
separate off from one another again ’ ^ 

He possessed the gifted statesman’s mcbnation towards the use of 
epigrammatic and pictorial expressions, in which the image, once 
coined, readily acquires an extremely persuasive and suggestive power 
Theie is another masterly image (which had remamed unknown until a 
short while previously), one that was indeed pamful to German feehngs, 
and by which he sought to depict a fixed and permanent interest- 
relationship of his time, namely the intricate connection between 
France and Prussia In the Testament of 1752, it says ‘Silesia and Lor- 
raine are two sisters, of whom Prussia has marned the elder and France 
the younger This connection forces them both to follow the same 
pohcy Prussia would not be able to look on calmly, while Alsace or 
Lorraine was bemg taken away from France, and Prussia is in a position 
to help France effectively, by being able at once to carry the war right 
to the heart of the Austrian hereditary possessions On similar grounds 
France could not suffer Austria to recover Silesia, smce this would have 
far too weakenmg an effect on an aUy of France, an ally who is useful 
to her m the north and withm the Empire and would certainly be able, 
by creating diversions, to save Alsace or Lorrame for her m any un- 
expected situation of great danger ’ 

So It came about that Fredenck counted the ‘eternal’ enmity between 
the Houses of Austria and Bourbon amongst the number of his pohtical 
axioms The enmity was eternal, he said,* because the most attractive 
ip 48 

“ Other passages in which Frederick expresses the doctrine of the tnuraph of 
‘true interests’ over the ‘transient illusions’ the proclamation to Podewils m the 
Hague, of 28th February 1745, Poht Kon esp ,4,67 S , and the letter to d’Alembert, 
7th Oct 1779, CEuvies, 25, 130 
“ H/j/ohe of 1746, p 208 Cf Poht Testament, 11 52, p 44 
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conquests of the Bourbons consisted of countries that had been taken 
away from the Austrian monarchy Here mdeed he might at least have 
been prompted by one of his own axioms and basic interests (one 
which he lumself had consistently apphed), to make a cautious qualifica- 
tion He himself only prized those gams in teintory that bordered 
directly on the State He sought to dispose of outlying territory, and 
barter it for some contiguous district As in 1741, when it became likely 
that East Frisia would fall into his hands, he began watching out for an 
opportunity of exchanging it for Mecklenburg,^ and there was a strain 
of similar ideas running through his whole life ‘A village on the 
frontiei,’ says his famous slogan from the Expose du gouvernement 
prussien of 1776,® ‘is worth more than a prmcipahty 60 miles beyond it ’ 
Fredenck knew that all pohticaUy enhghtened men felt the same 
Might he not also have been sure that Austna (who had done qmte as 
much as himself to create this problem of roundmg off one’s terntory) 
would learn m time to forget the theft of those provmces which lay far 
away from her hereditary possessions? Ought it to be assumed that 
France and Austria would be kept at variance for ever by the loss of 
Alsace and Loirame'^ In 1756 it had already got to the stage that 
Austria was prepared to renounce the Southern Netherlands in order 
to win back Silesia ® 

There was more weight in a second argument that Frederick adduced 
for the ‘eternal’ opposition between France and Austria In general 
France could not afford to allow Austria to rise agam, and was obhged 
to try, on every occasion, to foster and conserve the ‘Germanic free- 

' PoUt Konespondenz, 1, 357 

* (Euvres, 8, 188, Polit Testamente, p 242 Regarding the date of ongin, of. 
Hmtze, Forschungen, 32, 6 Another interpretation of the phrase in the Polit Testa- 
ment of 1768, p 215 

• Koser {Zur preuss u deutschen Geschichte, p 404 f ) quite nghtly traces the 
beginnings of the idea of territorial consohdation in Austnan pohcy back to 1714, 
when Austna struggled hard to separate Belgium from the Spanish inheritance Even 
at that time contemporanes supposed that there was a plan to exchange the Nether- 
lands for Bavaria (Cf Nic Hieron, Gimdlmgs Collegium ilber die Frledenstraktate, 
1714, p 21 ) Even the exchange of Lorrame for Tuscany in 1735 was dominated by 
the idea of temtonal consolidation Durmg the War of the Austrian Succession, 
there was at one time m Vienna some consideration of the possibility of pacifying 
the Electorate of Bavana by means of the Austnan Netherlands, and thus consoh- 
dating oneself with Bavarian terntory Ranke, fVerke, 27/28, p 457, and 29, p 53 
‘A foot of land m Bavana is worth more than whole parishes in other distncts’ was 
the opmion at that tune m Vienna The idea on which the principle of temtonal 
consohdation was based, namely that acquisitions situated at a distance were im- 
practicable, was naturally capable of bemg grasped and expressed even earher Cf 
Clapmar’s Concluswnes de jure publico (Elzevier edition, 1644), Thesis 100 Operam 
et oleum perdunt, qut remotissimls regionibus occupandis ammum mtendunt Pulchra 
est Venetorum oratio apud Guicciardinum 1 3, cmtatem Pisanam esse quidem opport- 
unam Venetis, sed quod per ahenam ditionem et portus eo appellere queant, difficulter 
et non sine magms impensis contra Florentinorum molestias cortservari posse 
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doms’ of the German Empire, i e its pohtical disunion But would it not 
be possible m time that France would neglect even this basic mterest? 

It IS smgular and tragic that Frederick, who knew very well in theory 
that even oil and water can be mixed together for a moment or two by 
shakmg, and who had experienced m practice once already, when he 
was crown prince, a temporary agreement between France and Austna, 
should have quite foi gotten this possibihty in the severest cnsis of his 
life, on the eve of the Seven Years War Putting his faith in the con- 
strainmg pressure of the interests that bound France to him and 
separated her from Austria, he took the risk m January 1756 of con- 
cludmg the Treaty of Westminster with England It was by no means 
his mtention with this to go over into the opposite camp, on the con- 
trary, he only hoped to secure himself agamst Russia by means of 
England, and he considered his alhance with France was firm enough 
for him to be able to lay this extra strain on it But here the formula of 
his pohtical statics broke down The Court of Versailles, angered m the 
extreme by what Frederick had secured for himself, lent an ear to the 
overtures of Austna, let herself be bribed by an offer of Belgian terntory 
and consented— not indeed to the complete destruction of Prussia that 
was desiied by Austria (and in this France was in fact following the 
basic interest imputed to her by Frederick’s calculations)— but certainly 
to an appreciable weakening of Prussian power Passion tnumphed over 
interest, the foundations of Frederick’s work trembled, his fight for 
survival began 

By the most acute systematic calculation of the mterests of the great 
powers, Frederick had found the point in 1740, at the begmmng of his 
career, from which he could have soaied up into their ranks Now this 
powerful mind, who had once hoped to calculate the causal chain far 
into the future, was forced to experience the limitations of his skill 
This was the shipwreck of pohtical rationalism, which, founded long 
before by MachiaveUi, had m the atmosphere of the Enhghtenment 
become too certain of itself As soon as the doctnne of the interests of 
States became a dogma it led to the danger of over-estimating the 
rational element in politics and under-valumg the irrational element 
This was indeed its special task and diflSculty — to have to alternate to 
and fro between consideimg first one and then the other This very 
polarity already contained the tragic element — that this doctime, which 
had to try for the highest degree of precision, was on that very account 
subject to impiecision ^ 

^ A counterpart m woild history to Frederick’s error (which was so pregnant with 
consequences), an equal exaggeration of the doctnne of interest and punished with 
the same tragic results, was the opimon of v Holstem (who doimnated German 
politics around 1900) that England and Russia, the whale and the bear, could never 
come together, and would never be capable of concludmg an alhance between 
themselves 
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Every mode of observation which is founded on rational prmciples 
does, sooner or later, fall mto the danger of becoming unreal and 
artificial This remmds us too that we ought not to put too great a 
stram on our own mode of looking at things Whilst we are mvesti- 
gatmg here the opeiations of certam ideas, we ought not to forget that 
the individual character, the special temperament of the agent also 
appears there and leaves its imprint on them If one is to understand the 
course of Frederick’s hfe, one must keep firmly m mind that quite 
special blend of imagination and reflection which his character con- 
tamed, that mchnation always to speculate and to calculate simultane- 
ously/ the true gambler’s trust in the success of boldly riskmg one’s 
stakes Intellect, imagination and vital will all unite together to create 
in him that same heioic optimism which MachiaveUi had formerly 
depicted m the struggle between vittii and fate A power such as this 
can certainly be shattered by fate, but it cannot go astray by itself 
When, m the dark weeks after the Battle of Kohn, Fredenck was forced 
to admit to himself the shipwreck of his statecraft, he did not do so in 
order to lament that he had steered a wrong course, but rather that he, 
as a man of action and a hero, with his merely human knowledge, had 
come to gnef on the incalculable obstacles of fate ‘How could I have 
known, that France would send 15,000 men into the Empire? 
Pohticians cannot foresee the future, that which is co mm only called 
chance, and which is described by philosophers as causation of the 
second order, eludes their calculations We have certam prmciples to 
guide our judgment, and these prmciples consist of the interest of the 
rulers and in whatever is required by the alhances they have made 
The pohcy of kmgs has never been influenced by the bonds of blood- 
relationslup How could one foresee that the tears of the Dauphm’s 
wife, the calumnies of the Queen of Poland and the hes of the Viennese 
Court would draw France mto a war that was diametncally opposed to 
her pohtical interests? Smce time out of mmd France has been at war 
with Austria, all their mterests are diametrically opposed It has always 
been the pohcy of France to have powerful alhes m the north, who could 
create diversions that would be useful to her Sweden, who used to be of 
service to her, has now lost its power and its influence on the continent. 
So there remamed only Prussia Who could have imagmed that an 
mexphcable change of mmd and the mtrigues of a few gossiping women 
could have ahenated her from her true mterest, and from the only 
system that really suited her?’ 

After Frederick had once comrmtted the momentous mistake of 1756, 
it was not reaUy necessary for him to change his ideas or learn anything 

^ Cf Paul-Dubois, Fridiitc le Giand d'apris sa correspondence politiaue, 1903, 
pp 43, 59, 66 r r •i > > 

* Apologie de ma condulte politique (July 1757), CEuvres, 27, 3, 283 f 
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afresh, on the contrary, it was only necessary for him to repeat to him- 
self more forcibly something he had known for a long time, and to 
impress on his mmd once agam the element of imcertamty in any pre- 
diction of the mterplay of mterest One seems to detect a result of the 
experience he has undergone, when one reads m the Testament of 1 768 ^ 

‘Most great pohtical designs are based on a skill m conjecture, which 
IS often deceptive One starts out from the most certain point one knows 
of, one combines this, as weU as one can, with completely unknown 
things, and out of aU this one diaws conclusions that aie as correct as 
possible In order to express this more clearly, let me give an example 
Russia wishes to win over the Kmg of Denmark; she prormses 
Holstem-Gottorp, which belongs to the Russian Grand-duke, and 
hopes by this means to wm his friendship for ever But the Kmg of 
Denmark is thoughtless How can one foresee aU the thmgs that pass 
through this young head? The favourites, the mistresses and mmisters 
that get control of his mmd, and make proposals to him on behalf of 
some other power, proposals that seem to him more advantageous than 
those of Russia — will these not bring him to the pomt of changing round 
completely? A similar uncertainty, although appearmg every time in a 
different form, holds sway m all operations of foreign pohcy, so that 
in the case of great alhances, the result is often the very opposite of what 
was planned ’ 

But why, if the uncertamty is so great (he asked), are large-scale 
political plans stiU made? His reply is worthy of note One does it for 
the sake of the advantage that one derives from the country one alhes 
oneself to, and in the process the latter country will certainly not forget 
its own advantage ‘These projects of mutual ambition are the sole bond 
between nations Every power would remam isolated, were it not for 
the advantages it looks for by associatmg with some other power ’ 

A set of isolated power-States, alone yet linked together by their 
mutually grasping ambitions — that was the state of affairs to which the 
development of the European State-orgamsm had brought thmgs since 
the close of the Middle Ages And never was the isolation of the power- 
State carried so far as m this last century of the ancien rigme The 
clerical and rehgious ideas, withm the atmosphere of which mediaeval 
Europe had felt itself to be a umty, and m which subsequently Europe, 
after the rehgious spht, had found space to contam two large camps — 
these ideas had long smce passed away The ideas treatmg Europe as a 
collective whole, ideas with which WiUiam of Orange had worked, had 
been undermined by the special egoisms of the separate States (the 
special egoisms having been present there from the very outset), these 
ideas had been scooped out till there remamed only the ‘pohtics of 
convemnce’ of the Rousset penod, and this imperceptibly passed over 
ip 192 
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from European expediency to the special expediency of the individual 
States Frederick’s various interventions mto European pohtics after 
1740 had m fact accelerated this process, and had laid the ideology of a 
collective European interest completely to their credit 
On the other hand, nothmg had yet been put in its place by the new 
commumties of interests that were to be introduced by the nineteenth 
century There did not yet exist any such hnkmg together of mterests, as 
was produced by capitahst economy It was in fact the very essence of 
the predominant mercantihsm, that each State should make itself as 
httle dependent on foreign imports as possible and should try to make 
Itself self-contained And m addition there was still a complete absence 
of the great contrasts that were to be produced by the French Revolu- 
tion, these contrasts may indeed have spht Europe afresh, but they also 
bound together afresh those parts that had a sirmlar point of view The 
domestic pohtical issues, the struggles around the question of freedom 
wi thin the country which later spht Europe into a conservative and a 
hberal camp, did not as yet play any part m the relationships between 
the States In fact never, either before or since, did umversaUy Euiopean 
ideas and interests form such a small part, as they did then, m European 
pohcy of the first rank Frederick was right the isolated States were still 
only kmt together by the effects of their own raison d'itat 
Perhaps the sole influence that was still exerted by the rational 
attitude to hfe which was typical of the Enhghtenment was that it 
created a cooler, calmer and more patient temperature in which the 
struggles between the interests of the vanous States could take place 
This did not however have the effect of softemng m any way the ferocity 
of the different ambitions or the acuteness of the material oppositions 
between States But it meant that one did mwardly concede to one’s 
opponent (as a merchant does to his competitor) the right to a cunnmg 
and even unscrupulous egoism, and even if many loud and often 
passionate complaints were made about unfair competition, yet the 
whole business was not taken very tragically The pohtical hatred be- 
tween the governments did not go very deep, it was not yet being fed 
with the fuel of national passions This coohng-off of the pohtical pas- 
sions had already begun with the end of the wars of rehgion, when the 
sober reahsm of the seventeenth century set in more strongly, but it 
had now reached its highest level And at the same time also, raison 
conceived as the pure and absolute egoism of State interest, 
freed of all superfluous passions— stood at the height of its histoncal 
development at least m so far as it ruled in the pohtical field without 
any nval, and unhmdered by any other vital forces And it reached its 
particular culmination in Frederick, who had also purified and en- 
nobled It in himself by suppressing all the dynastic nd personal motives 
that disturbed it 
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This political isolation of the States from each other stood in very 
sharp contiast to the important process by which Europe tended to fuse 
together intellectually through the medium of the movement of the 
Enlightenment The divided double-life of philosopher and statesman 
which Frederick led within himself was also at the same time the double- 
life of Europe The inner influences, which were nevertheless also exerted 
by the spirit of the Enlightenment on the spirit of politics, did m fact 
contribute towards the perfecting of raison d’itat, and they culminated 
in the ideas of enhghtened despotism which, starting out from the 
pattern set by Frederick, began their triumphal progress through 
Europe But the reahzation of these ideas was and remained throughout 
the individual concern of each isolated State, and it created no new 
solidarities between the States Thus the umversahsm of the Enhghten- 
ment fostered the particularism of the State 

In this respect it is mstructive to note how Fredenck treated the 
domestic-political constitutional questions within the framewoik of his 
observations about the mteiests of States In the Antimachmvell he still 
showed a certam platomc interest m what constituted the ‘best State’, 
m what was the ideal form for the State, and, led on by Voltaire, he 
found England to be a ‘model of wisdom’, because there parhament 
acted as arbiter between kmg and people, and though the king certainly 
had power to do good, he had no power to do evil ^ In all his later 
observations the internal constitutional arrangements of countries 
aroused his interest solely in respect of their influence on the country’s 
power-situation and power-pohcy And it was only when their influence 
on the power-situation was negative and weakenmg that he treated 
them m any detail In the impoitant mtroductory chapter of the Histoire 
de mon temps, one finds that most of the statements about constitutional 
history are made m connection with States, such as Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the German Empire or Poland, which pursued httle or no 
power-pohcy The absolutist regime of his great rivals seemed to him 
to require no special portrayal, it was self-evident * It was with all the 
more interest that he treated their rulers and statesmen, for — ‘States 
are only what the men who rule them make of them’ ® Moreover, m the 
pictures he drew of the absolutist monarchs, he certainly dealt with 
their mihtary and financial resources, and perhaps even with the 
national characters of their respective peoples But he showed no 
mterest at all in the internal structure of, for instance, the French and 
Austrian State-oigamsm For him these questions were minor details in 

1 CEiivres, 8, 255, cf also 243, and Madsack, Der Antumchiavell, p 93 

* He only insert^ a few disjointed remarks about this mto the conclusion of the 
chapter (p 204 f) 

^ Poht Testament oil! 52,-^ 69, cf alsop 73 Les royaumes dependent des hommes 
qui les^ouvernent 
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the art of administration, questions that he himself dealt with in his 
own State with the utmost precision and conscientiousness, but which 
seemed to him important for foreign pohcy only on account of the 
results they produced, not on account of their own existence and 
development As far as he was concerned, each one of these absolutist 
governments might deal with their own subjects as best they could, he 
was only interested in knowmg what kmd of men were rulmg the State, 
what then plans were, and what they had behmd them m the way of 
money and troops And this essentially was the way in which all the 
great power-States, ahen and indifferent, affected his emotional feehngs 
(and not only his emotional feehngs) The isolated States, headed by 
the isolated personahties of then rulers — at that time they were m fact 
held together by no other internal bond save that of mutual usefulness 
or harm 

There can therefore be no question of thmkmg that he followed the 
course of the mtemal struggles, the triumphs or defeats of absolutism 
in foreign countries with any land of heartfelt sympathy on prmciple, 
or any particular agreement with its point of view The only thmg that 
interested him about it was the resultmg influence it exerted on the 
functiomng of power pohtics In Sweden (he noted in 1752 an ambi- 
tious kmg might well have been able to re-estabhsh despotism— the very 
expression he uses shows a complete lack of any genuine sohdarity 
with the affairs of his sister, Luise Ulrike His only reason for wishin g 
her success at that time was because an absolutist Sweden could have 
acted as an effective and useful counterpoise to Russia m the north ® 
Fundamentally, too, it was only with absolutist States that he could 
rely on a real power-pohcy that could be taken seriously, and m this 
he was also quite right with respect to the contmental States of his time 
In his eyes States (such as the Sweden of that tme) in which repubhcan 
and monarchical elements were mingled, were a form of hybrid, for 
‘the passions of monarchical States are opposed to the prmciples of 
freedom’, and a conjunction of both m any State will only produce 
chaos ® On the other hand, pure repubhcs seemed to him to be State- 
orgamsms sui generis, and he even felt a certam sympathy towards 
them, not indeed of a pohtical, but of a philosophical kmd Accordmg 
to his own view (which was brought to fruition by Montesquieu, and 
had already, as we know, a long tradition behmd it) they were obhged 
to hve and carry on then affans m peace if they were to preserve then 

* Poht Testamente, p 73 

“ He later warned his sister against any kind of absolutist experiments Je connms- 
sms la nation suidoise et je savau qu'une nation Itbre ne se lalsse pas aisdment ravir la 
hbertd, 9th March 1764 CEuvres, 27, 379 Cf also Koser, Gesch Friedrichs d Gi ' 
2, 436, 3, 384, 505 

’ Histoire de mon temps, 1746, p 178 
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freedom— the fate of the Roman Repubhc had shown him this ^ He 
was roused to acknowledge, with qmte a considerable warmth of expres- 
sion, the exemplary peacefulness and happiness of the quiet existence 
of the Swiss cantons ^ The humanitanan philosopher m him was 
mdeed stdl capable of speaking out at any time, whenever he was not 
hmdered from doing so by the disagieeable busmess of raison d’itat 
The gentle irony that is discermble m his remark about the ‘passions of 
monarchical States’ does show that, in the last resort, he was even 
conscious of a certain feeling of detachment towards his own pohtical 
profession ‘He always appears’, says Ranlce,® ‘to stand at a certam 
height above aU the various activities of nations and States This cor- 
responds altogether with his sceptical attitude ’ 

There was only one of the great powers that did not fit mto the 
pattern of States playmg the absolutist game (to whom he was hnked 
by his destiny), this was England What he, as a young philosopher, had 
said about England’s model constitution was certainly not repeated by 
him when he giew older, and he now looked at England only with the 
eyes of a pohtician On the contiary, he repeatedly passed very cntical 
judgments on the element that was alien to lumin the functionmg of the 
Enghsh State — the restlessness and apparent mstabihty which arose 
from the juxtaposition of the tendencies and arrangements emanating 
from the court on the one hand, and those emanatmg from paihament 
on the other ^ But, when he evaluated the resources of England from a 
purely pohtical pomt of view, he was also capable of freeing himself 
from all monarchical prejudices, and of thinking himself mto the stand- 
pomt of the peculiar Enghsh raison d’etat He was of the opmion that 
the Guelphic kings ought not to try and force an absolutist regime 
upon the freedom-loving Enghsh nation ‘The King (George II) learnt, 
from the ill-success that attended his dangerous experimental exercise 

^ Later, m the Examen de I'essai sur les prijugis of 1770 (CEitvres, 9, 143), he 
referred to the warlike policy not only of the ancient repubhcs, but also the modem 
repubhcs, such as Venice, Holland, etc , but without noticing that the full develop- 
ment of the absolutist mihtary monarchies was puttmg an end to the active power 
pohtics of the aristocratic repubhcs of Europe — He was also capable of thinking 
hims elf into the particular raison d'itat of the repubhcs He allowed them in their 
domestic affairs, m their administration of justice, methods which the absolutist 
power-State was already capable of renouncmg If, for example, m Geneva a plot 
was discovered agamst the stabdity of the repubhc, and the identity of the accomplices 
had to be established, dans ce cas Je crois que le bien public voudrait qiCon donndt la 
question au delinquent To Voltaire, 11th Oct 1777 (Briefwechsel, 3, 416) He had 
pubhcly abohshed torture m Prussia on 3rd June 1740, only makmg an exception in 
the case of high treason, for which torture was also abohshed m 1755 Koser, Gesch 
Friediicbs d Gi 1, 197 

“ Hist de mon temps, 1746, p 187 “ Werke, 24, 125 

* Disset tation sui les raisons d’dtablir oud’abioger les lois, 1750, CEuvres, 9, 21, also 
the remarks m the Political Testaments, pp 72, 204, 225 
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of authoiity, how extremely careful he would have to be not to mis- 
use it.’ ^ 

But even though he always retamed a veiy high opimon of the impor- 
tance of England in Emopean pohtics, he was stiU never quite capable of 
understanding it completely and adequately, this was because England 
projected out beyond the contmental honzon of his own interests mto 
the sphere beyond the seas, a spheie with which he never became com- 
pletely famihar ‘Mantime affairs eluded him’, Lavisse had already 
remarked, not without some truth, about the young Frederick ^ This 
offers an instructive mstance of the principle that, even in the piovmce 
of State interests, a mere knowledge of the facts will not suffice in order 
to grasp them m a really vital manner, and that all knowledge must in 
some way be experienced, if it is to become complete knowledge For, 
naturally, he knew perfectly well about the trade of the Enghsh which 
at that time was already spanmng the world, he knew of the enormous 
wealth which this trade brought them, and he knew of the thoroughly 
mercantile character of their pohcy Moreover he always looked upon 
England and France as the two reaUy great powers of the first rank, 
whose nvalry constituted the most important clockwork sprmg in 
European pohtics And yet, in 1746, when he was estimating the weight 
of the respective masses of England and France, as a whole, one against 
the other, he did not hesitate to say that France was the stronger 
power ® For France (he thought) umted m herself almost all the com- 
ponent parts of power in the iughest degree of perfection she sur- 
passed all other countries in respect of the number of her men capable 
of bearmg arms, and, by means of a wise financial administration, on 
account of her trade and the wealth of her citizens, she had immense 
auxfiiary resources at her disposal Indeed England, though ‘perhaps she 
was no less nch, and was strong at sea, yet for that very reason she was 
weak on land’, because for her wars on land she was forced to depend 
on paid auxiharies of doubtful quahty Thus one sees that Frederick 
judged of the strength of a power, chiefly and in the first instance, by its 
ability to wage war on the continent He overlooked the enormous 
importance of the great struggle that was going on overseas between 
England and France to decide the future of North America and the 
East Indies, and thus he also overlooked the future possibihties of 
Enghsh power Nor can one even say that the experiences of the Seven 
Years War (which brought on the first great moment of decision for that 
overseas conflict m world history) gave him any appreciably deeper 

^ Histoire de mon temps of 1746, p 172, somewhat softened, but essentially the 
same too m the version of 1775 CEuvres, 2, 14, and m the Pollt Testament of 1752, 
P 72 

‘ Le Grand Fr^diric avant I'avinement, p 197 

’ Histoire de mon temps, p 206 
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understanding of England’s position as a great power and a world 
power. His anger at the faithlessness of his Enghsh alhes did certainly 
contnbute m some degree towards giving his judgment an unfavourable 
and somewhat contemptuous flavour But most of all it was determined, 
once again, by his purely continental standard of judgment What 
benefit, he asked m 1768,^ will England get in the end from her many 
colomes? For they all have a natural tendency (differences were already 
ansing at that time between the North American colomes and the 
mother-country) to tear themselves away and become independent re- 
publics. Colomes are extraordmanly costly, and tend to depopulate 
the mother-country on account of the emigration mvolved The only 
advantageous possessions are those that border on the State 

He really looked at both England and France through Prussian eyes 
In the almost complete power-structure of France he found the ideal 
which he longmgly desired for his own dismembered Prussia, so 
meagrely equipped with men and resources, it was an ideal that he 
might perhaps one day be able to attain, but of which he was still far 
short He had not the faintest mducement to envy or long for the 
colomal greatness of England And the frightful burden of debt which 
England had assumed on account of her recent wars filled him (in his 
character of thrifty Prussian householder) almost with honor, he re- 
signed himself to a catastrophe which, m view of the way m which 
European capital was very closely tied up with English trade, might 
well be capable of destroymg the trade of the whole of Europe Eng- 
land seemed to him at this time hke a buildmg that could coUapse all 
at once It was his view that the brilliant period of her greatness was 
commg to an end — but he was also conscious of the uncertamty of 
such predictions There arose in him the sigmficant premomtion, that 
It might not be permissible to assess the pohtical vitahty of a nation 
merely by certam temporary economic aspects or by the shortcomings 
of those who happened to be rulmg at the time And so he finally 
conceded that the machme might stiU possibly be kept going by virtue 
of England’s vigorous national stock, by the ‘strength of power’ and 
by one or two great men This verdict was all the more remarkable, 
m that he arrived at it m the teeth of his antipathy agamst these faithless 
alhes 

With s imila r care he attempted, m 1768, to assess the future of France 
as a great power Here too he was certamly inchned, under the influence 
of his moie narrow Prussian interests, to exaggerate somewhat the 
importance of State debts on the efiiciency of a great nation But it was 
indeed by reason of its State debts that France was dragged towards its 
great revolution Fredenck’s pohtical imagmahon was of course quite 
incapable of foreseeing an upheaval of this kmd When he surveyed 
1 Poht Testamente, p 226 f 
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world history from the most elevated point of view, he could beheve 
that future revolutions were possible, revolutions that might cast 
Europe back once more mto barbarism, just as it had happened with 
ancient Hellas ^ But though, as a philosopher, he still entertained these 
macroscopic ideas, he did not tiansfer them to the world which he had 
to observe m his capacity of ruler In this latter world he did not reckon 
with any change m the fundamental State institutions, he did not con- 
sider any historical development towaids new forms, towards forms 
that would be different from the ones which liis period revealed to 
him as bemg apparently fixed and final He was much more concerned 
with people, with the rise and fall of the stronger or weaker person- 
ahties, also, too, with the disastrous influences of an absurd and 
bigoted education on the mmd of the future luler of France— but in 
the last resort even here his instmctive concern was with the primitive 
stiength of the French nation, which, m spite of its moral corruption 
and lack of seriousness, was still capable of being raised up once again, 
by one or two great men appearmg at the head of the State, a new 
[^cheheu m the council, a new Turenne m the army It is as if, across 
the gulf of the Revolution (the advent of which was incompieWsible 
to him), he foresaw the Napoleomc period that followed it and which 
would have been much more congemal to his nature Pohtical and 
mihtary power, supported by a vigorous strength among the people 
and rendered effective by great men— those weie the basic fkctors of his 
doctrme of inteiest If we look back at the assessments of mdividual 
States carried out by the older advocates of the doctrme of mterest, 
we become aware how much more profound the understandmg of it 
has become, we reahze how, behmd the interplay of mterests (which 
Frederick too observed most carefully), there was now also a more 
conscious and vigorous feelmg foi the primary and important basic 
forces from which these interests had sprung up 

The basic strength of a unified and talented nation, fiom which the 
great Western powers derived then advantage, was lacking in the case of 
Austria It is a stnlang fact that Fredenck, m the picture of Austna 
which he drew m 1746, had nothmg to say about the character of the 
people, on the contrary, he exercised his judgment solely on the leading 
men, and on the financial and mihtary apparatus which they had at 
their disposal His mode of thought was too absolutist in character 
for him to feel that Austria’s lack of a unified people as a foundation 
was of any essential importance Accordmg to his own defimte view 
(which m general was still that of the entire pohtical world), strong 
rulers and governments were capable of compensatmg even for this 
lack, for the pohtical value of a territonal possession was not to be 

^ To the Electoral Princess Mane Antonie of Saxony, 22nd Oct 1777, CEuvres, 
24, 306 
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judged in the first instance according to its national quality, but on the 
contrary it had to be judged in accordance with the value it had for 
rounduig off one’s territory geographically. But Frederick certainly felt 
very strongly that the dynastic power-apparatus of Austria was some- 
thing more than a mere apparatus, and that a hve pohtical collective 
spirit, with indestructible traditions and interests, held sway there He 
could not of course be expected to take a sympathetic view of this But 
he did believe that it was ‘useful to the great men, who knew how to 
make some use of it’, to trace back the Austrian power-pohcy (and 
indeed the power-pohcy of the vanous different courts) to its origm in 
an ‘expression des masurs’, and m a definite intellectual and spiritual 
contmuum ^ The comparison, which he made when he was stiU only 
crown pnnce, between the power-methods of Austna and France was 
considerably to the disadvantage of the former Austna, arrogant and 
overbearmg, blundered along with a clumsy and authontanan reckless- 
ness, whereas France was more ‘humane and cunnmg’ At this time he 
considered it to be the unshakable aim of Austrian pohcy to place the 
impenal hereditary monarchy at the head of the Empire This was a 
demagogic excess (m which, at that time, even he himself would certainly 
have gladly beheved), but it was still only an echo of times gone by, 
and of the passionate complamts made by Hippolytus a Lapide against 
the House of Hapsburg What could Austna do, m the meantime, with- 
out great men of the stamp of Prmce Eugene’ On his accession to the 
throne and at the beg innin g of his great undertakmgs, the fact that 
Austria no longer had any Prmce Eugene did in fact constitute straight 
away one of the strongest fixed points in his political calculations The 
drastic portrayal (pervaded, as it is, by a secret gratification) of the 
inner decay of Austnan power in his Histoire of 1746, shows this very 
clearly But he had to change his views when he saw his female opponent, 
Mana Theresa, developing before his very eyes into a great ruler 
Already in 1752, he was usmg a noticeably different tone in speaking of 
Austria, which, after the Peace of Arx-la-Chapelle in 1748, had ener- 
getically begun to reform her army and her finances But at this tune 
he was still holding fast to his conventionally tinged judgments about 
the spirit and aims of Austrian power-pohcy, he traced her continual 
habit of dommation m the Empire back to the period of Ferdmand I, 
he acknowledged her tenacious fixity of purpose throughout good 
and bad fortune, but he also blamed her for behaving in a bullying 
manner towards hei alhes, for being ungrateful for services rendered, 
vengeful against whoever had injured her last, and too unyielding in 
negotiations ^ 

But now the tremendous experiences of the Seven Years War, and 
1 Considerations of 1738, (Euvres, 8, 13 f 
‘ FolU Teslamente,p 66 f 
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the greater tianquilhty and matunty of the period, had essentially 
transformed the picture he had in his mind of Austiia’s pohtical m- 
dividuahty When, in 1768, he took up his pen once again, all the 
traditional and conventional elements m his verdict fell into the back- 
ground There was no longer any trace of the tmts which the older 
Protestant opposition and the opposition composed of the estates of 
the Empire, and indeed he himself hitherto,’- had employed to depict 
Hapsburg imperialism Through the efforts of Maria Theresa, Kaumtz 
and the young King Joseph, there had since arisen a new Austria, 
which now pursued a power-pohcy that was essentially modem in 
character. The master-stroke of the new Austrian pohcy was the Alh- 
ance of Versailles, of 1st May 1756, which upset all the ideas in the 
pohtical tradition and m the ‘permanent principles’ of the European 
States More rational methods and more rational aims, directed to- 
wards rounding off the power of the House of Hapsburg, and sloughing 
off the outlymg teriitories which were more burdensome than useful, 
began to emerge much more clearly Who could fail to recognize that 
Austria, not only in her work of domestic reform, but also m the char- 
acter of her power-pohcy, was thus following in the footsteps of hei 
great opponent? In 1768, Frederick acknowledged the importance of this 
collective achievement m supremely respectful words. He accorded 
Mana Theresa the highest praise he was capable of giving to any ruler, 
he said, ‘Me fait tout par elle-mime ’ In point of wisdom and systematic 
activity, her council surpassed that of all other kings ® He now saw 
that the interest of Austria was aiming at precisely the same values 
which he was nursmg in his breast for his own Prussia. One cannot yet 
be quite certam, he went on, what exactly they are aimmg at, for the 
tremendous burden of debt, amountmg to 180 milhon thalers, which 
they have incurred by reason of the war, has made it necessary for them 
temporahly to adopt the mask of peacefulness But perhaps eventually 
the young Emperor will strive for Bavaria, perhaps for Vemce, perhaps 
even for the re-conquest of Silesia — all of them being objectives aiming 
at rounding off their territory, and all at the same time havmg aroused, 
at one time or another, m greater or lesser degree, the ambition of the 
Imperial Palace in Vienna He therefore also felt that, m the future, 
extreme mistrust of Vienna, and extreme watchfulness, should form a 
part of Prussian raison d’&tat ® After the end of the ’seventies, when the 

^ Cf with this Koser m the Sitzmgsberlchte der Berliner Akademte, 1908, p 75, 
and the Histor Zeitschr , 96, 222 IF, and KUntzel, Die drei grossen HohenzoUern, 
p 151 

* Cf with this also Histoire de la guerre de 7 ans CEuvres, 4, 7 It is striking that in 
this descnption of Mana Theresa, which was destined for postenty, he shows more 
emotion m his judgment of her (ce«e femme superbe divorie d' ambit Ion) than he does 
m the stnctly factual phrases of the Testament 

* Polit Testamente, pp 199 f and 222 f 
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impenalist policy of Joseph II began to unfold, it was therefore also 
possible for his old anxiety to recur once again, that Germany might 
be transformed into a hereditary Austrian monarchy ^ But how re- 
markably similar the two German rivals had become Austria seemed 
to him (and m fact was so m reality) rejuvenated into a rational power- 
State conducted on the hues of enlightened despotism Frederick had 
learnt a lesson Foi it is a fact that the very struggles for power between 
the European States have always produced the effect of makmg them 
similar to one another m structure, of leading their interests into the 
same direction, of ehminatmg forms and aims that are backward and 
outmoded, and thus contmuaUy regenerating them 

During the course of his pohtical life, Frederick had also been made 
to experience a similar gradual ascent from a more primitive to a more 
rational power-pohcy m the case of his second great neighbour in 
Eastern Europe, namely Russia In the first place, of course, the rise of 
Russia as a great power seemed to him a classic example for his behef 
m the powerful influence exerted on the State-organism by a strong 
ruhng personahty He marvelled at the achievement of Peter the Great 
in ‘creatmg soldiers and mimsters out of a nation of wild men, in fact 
even trymg to make philosophers out of them’ ® But m Peter’s succes- 
sors, the serm-barbanc trait made its appearance once again in the 
methods and aims of foreign pohcy There was a simster quahty in the 
unpredictabihty of this pohcy which depended so much on personal 
caprice of the ruler, on court intrigues, and on sudden wholesale changes 
in the ruling personnel It is well known how tensely and anxiously 
Frederick always had to keep a watch out towards the eastern sky, 
and how dark clouds often gathered there for him and flashes of 
hghtmng blazed out so long as his enemy Ehzabeth was ahve and 
Bestuzhev (who, for Frederick’s pohcy, was the evil genius) held sway 
under hei. It was brute passion and a forceful impulse towards domma- 
tion that was m operation here, much more than the sort of systematic 
pohcy of interest, founded on constant requuements, which was close 
to Frederick’s heart, and which he was always bound to want even his 
opponents to have too, so that he would be able to predict their actions 
Even his quite general judgments about Russia had about them some- 
thing unceitam and tentative In one and the same chapter of the 
Histone of 1746, he introduces two different conceptions which are 
really mutually contradictory ® For m one place he characterizes Russia 
as bemg ‘to a certain extent the arbiter of the North’, who had a hand 
m every European question But this trait of being a law unto herself, 
which he thereby conceded to Russia, disappeared altogether in the 

^ Considirations sw I'dtat pobttque de [’Europe (1782) Poht Teslamente, p 250 
Cf Fechner, Friedi ichs d Gr Theone der auswartigen Politlk, 17 and 23 

^Histolre of 1146, F 179 » Pp 181 and 209 
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second judgment he made, by which Russia was to a certain extent 
sent down a class, and placed m the company of Turkey Both these 
powers (he now said) belonged half to Europe and half to Asia ‘These 
are machines m European pohtics, which are made use of by France 
and England m case of necessity ’ 

It was in the summer of 1746 that Ehzabeth concluded the alliance 
with Austria which hencefoith was gomg to place such a heavy pressure 
on Frederick His growmg mental disquiet was betiayed by his judg- 
ments of 1752 ^ There did not really exist (he noted to himself) any 
orgamc opposition between the vital interests of Russia and Prussia 
Russia could therefore only be considered ‘an accidental enemy’ for 
Prussia, and if the evil Bestuzhev (who was suborned by England and 
Austna) could once be overthrown, then things would recur to their 
natural state To exert an influence m the north, and especially on 
Poland, to stand well with Austna m order to remam strong agamst 
any attack by the Turks — ^this and no more seemed to him die quin- 
tessence of the real Russian interest But for him the future attitude of 
Russia was, and went on bemg, unpredictable, on account of the sensual 
and animal character of the Tsarina, the corruption of the mmisters, 
and the uncertainty of the succession to the thione. He comforted 
himself with the vision supphed by his pohtical imagination that Russia 
imght eventually be capable of collapsing completely, on account of 
struggles for the throne and civil war Then Prussia, and the whole of 
Northern Europe, would be able to breathe again 

Temble years followed, in which, by the very agency of Russia, he 
was forced to the bnnk of the abyss, but on account of the sudden 
change of fortune after the death of Ehzabeth he was once more per- 
mitted to struggle up into the hght After the Peace of Hubertusburg 
he was even able to reach a closer understandmg with Catherine, and 
(in 1764) to conclude an alhance with her After the French alliance of 
the first decade and a half, and the Enghsh alliance of the Seven Years 
War, the Russian alhance now became, right up until the begmmng of 
the ’eighties, the central fixed pomt of his European position And 
not only the subjective change in his relationship towards Russia, but 
also an actual furthei development m Russian power-pohcy, were both 
reflected m the picture that Frederick felt himself called upon to pamt 
of her m 1768 ® What his eye now saw was a defimte, rational, easily 
ascertamable system of Russian mterests, which (luckily for Europe) 
was not immediately directed towards makmg fresh conquests, but 
aimed rather at creatmg good trade-relations with the Northern States, 
and at achievmg pohtical doimnatiou over the Kmgs of Sweden, Den- 
mark and Poland Fredenck knew already even at that time, before the 
beginnmg of the negotiations that led to the First Partition of Poland, 
^ Poht Testamente, pp 42 and 74 ‘ Ibid., pp 196 and 221 ff 
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that his alhance with Russia would necessarily entail the saciifice of 
having to hand Poland over to Russian influence And he also saw quite 
clearly that Russia, with her colossal capabihties for a huge mciease in 
population, was a growing power and would exeicise a growing pres- 
sure The profound opposition between Austria and Prussia made it 
difficult to estabhsh any real barrier against Russian ambition ‘Russia 
IS profiting by our mistakes’, and Europe in its bhndness is allowing 
(thus he expressed himself, with an outburst of emotion agamst the 
pressure of facts by which even he himself was governed) a nation to 
rise up, which wiU one day make itself feared m Europe It is char- 
acteristic of Frederick’s completely sober and factual policy of interest, 
free from any antipathies and capable of lookmg ahead far into the 
future, that he, who was now the aUy of Cathenne, should envisage the 
possibihty of a future Austro-Prussian affiance, which should keep 
Russia m check ^ Once more he longed for a coUapse of Russian power 
from withm, a dismemberment of this vast empire 

For the most part, the older advocates of the doctrme of interest had 
not so much tended to formulate clearly the whole ensemble which 
was made up of the changing relations between the vanous individual 
great powers, as rather to divme it vaguely or take it for granted 
Frederick’s mtelhgence, which tended in general to look for a system 
and to study the rational connections between things, went one stage 
further here too Already, m his pohtical observations of 1738, it was 
the corps politique de V Europe that provided the fixed conceptual frame- 
work He compared it with the human body, which also has its maladies 
and hves by certain rules The health of the corps politique was founded 
on an equihbrium between the great powers, and, with a completely 
methodical diagnosis, he showed that any severe sickness of the body 
pohtic was due to certam disruptions of this equihbnum, which he 
thought he could discern But an element of somethmg mechamcal and 
machme-hke mevitably still clung to this conception of the collective 
European corpus, and he never afterwards succeeded in escapmg from 
It Then, together with this he also hnked the further task (which had 
already been attempted by the older advocates of the doctrine of interest, 
such as Valckemer), namely the task of discermng natural groupings 
of those European powers that were essentially related. Smce, m doing 
so, he was guided only by a practical need, he apphed no other criterion 
(when, in the Histoii e of 1746,® he came to classify the European States) 
save that of real power, the standard of a greater or smaller degree of 
pohtical independence In the first class he placed England and France 

^ Cf also Koser, Gesch Friedrichs d Gr , 3, 310, concerning the (as Frederick 
expressed it) ‘patnotic German system’, which m twenty years’ time perhaps Austna 
and Prussia would be able to bnng to bear agamst Russia 
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In the second class he included (somewhat strangely, from a modern 
historical pomt of view) Spam, Holland, Austria and Prussia He was, 
indeed, judging them merely from the technical pomt of view of power 
The characteristic, which they all had in common, seemed to him to be 
the fact that each of the four certainly possessed a defimte field in which 
to exercise its own power, but that in the last resort they were all in 
some way dependent on one of the two great leading European powers 
Sardinia, Denmark, Portugal, Poland and Sweden were assigned by 
him to the third class What they had in common was that their 
power-resources could only be set m motion by the help of foreign 
subsidies, and that their powei-pohcy therefore remamed completely 
subordinate This picture was fundamentally altered and clarified by the 
power-activities of the following decades Notice had to be taken of 
what Austria and Russia had achieved When, m 1768,^ he undertook 
a fresh classification, these two now appeared in the first class, immedi- 
ately after France and England The remaimng States, however, were 
now assessed somewhat more cursorily and not solely according to 
their power, they were now also grouped according as they formed a 
part of the alliance system of the really great powers Thus a picture 
emerged m which England was shown standmg in isolation, France 
appeared as being ‘umted’ with Spam by means of the Bourbon family 
pact, while at the same time she was also ‘allied’ (as he expressed it with 
subtle nuance) with Austna, while in the north he noted the existence 
of a Russian alliance-block, which embraced Prussia, Sweden, Denmark 
and Poland He likened all the other States to the subsidiary divimties 
of the heathen. This picture was sketched m so purely and soberly 
practical a manner that even now — after the tremendous trial of strength 
he had undergone dunng the Seven Years War— he still reframed from 
transposmg his own State even to the bottom place in the first class He 
was prevented from domg so by a deep sense of the incompleteness and 
uncertainty of the position of power he had attained ‘He knew the 
dangers’, says Hintze with some justice, ‘that he m the apparent great- 
ness of a State ’ ^ He was not certam enough that his successors would 
possess equal powers of achievement. 

Such were the descriptions of the great powers, as depicted by his 
doctrme of mterest, which was influenced by his wish to instruct his 
successor to the throne ® They were steeped (as they could not fail to 
^ Pollt Testamenie, p 290 ® Fofsdiungen, 32, 21 

“ To supplement this, recourse may be had to Ferd Wagnei, Die europOtschen 
Machte m der Beurteilung Friedrichs d Gr , 1746-57, m Muted d Instituts f 
dsterrelch Geschichtsforschmg, 20 fiiased on the pohtical correspondence) —Brief 
reference may also be made to a direct pupd of Frederick’s, Baron Bielfeld, and to 
his handbook of statecraft, the Insututions pobttques (3 vols , 1760-72) In the 
Zeitschr f bff Recht, VI, 4, 473 ff , I have dealt with his doctrme of mterest, which is 
toned down in accordance with the eudaemonistic spmt 
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be) in his peisonal interest, and hmited by the horizon of Ins own time; 
though this horizon certainly allowed hi m to have a presentiment of 
great, indeed even of vast external changes in the powei -relations of the 
fhture, yet it did not permit him to suspect the possibility of any funda- 
mental re-shapmg of the bases on which they rested His mind was like 
a bright hght shining m a dark space— a hght which illuimnated clearly 
and sharply the things in the immediate vicmity, but did not reach to 
any distance beyond At least one can say that he was only capable of 
comprehendmg those future events which were homogeneous with his 
own time and bore some relation to the interests by which his period 
was activated Thus (as we have noticed), though he had indeed no 
inkhng of the French Revolution, he certainly did foresee to a certain 
extent the appearance of Napoleon He did not have any conception 
yet of the struggle for national and pohtical unity that would be made 
on the part of pohtically-divided nations But he certainly was strongly 
aware of the untenabihty of the old impenal constitution and the situa- 
tion resultmg from it whereby Germany was divided up into many 
small States If Austria (he noted in 1768), with the object of rounding 
off her teiritory, were to give Flanders to France and acquire Bavaria 
m return, would not this esjirit de partage also commumcate itself to 
other powerful rulers? Then they would all want to round off their 
territory, the strong ones domg so at the expense of the weaker ones. 
Woe, then, to the abbotships and free imperial cities! ^ This was a pre- 
diction of what was to happen in 1803, and at the same time it was a 
reimmscence of his own project of secularization which he had previ- 
ously put forward in 1742-3 

Constitutional monarchy and modern democracy were both State- 
forms of the future for which his own political mode of thought was 
entirely unsmted On the other hand, his great histoncal importance 
hes in the fact that he recogmzed certain basic conditions of monarchy 
— conditions that would preserve its existence, not only in his own 
period, but also in the period that was to come The epoch of more 
rational power-pohcy and State administration, in which he hved, also 
demanded a more rational type of monarch, it demanded the kind of 
breach we have described with the dynastic conception of kingship, it 
demanded that the mists of court life and of theocracy, wluch sur- 
rounded It, should be dispelled, and that one should hve solely by the 
pure hght of raison d’itat He put his finger (and here again his premom- 
tion was a real one) right on the most fatal wound of the monarchic 
orgamsm of Europe when he singled out the French monarchy of his 

^ Polit Testamenle,p 228 He also foresaw that one day France would coniiscate 
the Church lands for the State in order to pay its debts To Voltaire, 24th March 
1767, Bnefwechsel, pubhshedby Koser andH Droysen,3, 152, cf also pp 157 and 
408 
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period for sharp criticism on the score of the dull and ummagmative 
spirit in which the heir to the throne was educated What, he asked, 
was one to expect and predict of rulers educated in such a stupid 
manner? ^ 

But, whilst this IS bound to remind the present-day reader of the fate 
of Louis XVI, it also draws attention once agam to a constant problem 
inherent in i aison d'etat namely, the problem presented by those limita- 
tions of pohtical rationahsm wiuch we have already noticed before in 
the case of Frederick There exists a remarkable note m one of Goethe’s 
posthumous papers Outlines for a Continuation of 'Dichtung und 
Wahiheit', dictated by him m 1810 ® In this he speaks of the rulers of his 
time- 

‘Actions of great men, leadmg to sans-culottism Frederick separates 
himself from his court His bedroom contams a state bed He sleeps 
in a camp-bed alongside it Contempt for lampoomng, which he is 
allowing to break out agam Joseph dispenses with outward forms. 
When travelling, instead of sleeping m the state beds, he sleeps beside 
them on a mattress placed on the ground Orders horses for the Em- 
peror, like a messenger on a pack-horse Maxim the regent is only 
the prmcipal servant of the State The Queen of Fiance dispenses with 
etiquette This point of view spreadmg contmually tiU the Kmg of 
France even considers himself an abuse ’ 

This was the difficult question when the monarchy rationalized itself 
completely, and tramed itself to be the mstrument of pure t aison d'itat, 
but at the same time lowered itself in a purely human way to the level 
of the other servants of the State, did it not lose m the process an 
essential and indispensable part of its own inmost and mystenous raison 
d’Strel Was Goethe not nght in thmking that monarchy, once it was 
humanized and at the same time matenahzed, would no longer possess 
the mner power to resist the egahtarian and revolutionary spirit of the 
times? Rationalism and romanticism will certainly find entirely different 
answers to this question But historical thought must necessarily find 
some way of umtmg together the negative answer of the one and the 
positive answer of the other, and in domg so it must acknowledge the 
presence here of one of those profound duahties that exist in historical 
life, duahties moreover which are not entirely resolved by the mere act 
of recognizing them A direct study of the course of history will cer- 
tainly show that Goethe’s judgment was far more vahd in the case of 
Fiance than m the case of Germany, where Frederick’s monarchical 
rationahsm, very far from undermimng the real authority of the mon- 
archy, actually succeeded m consohdatmg it This fact was connected 
with certain other cunous conditions m Germany, just as also the ex- 
^ Polit Testament of 1768, p. 223 

* Goethejahrbuch, 1908, p 11 f, Wetmarer Goetheausgabe, vol 53, 384 
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treme weakening of the monarchy in France cannot be ascnbed solely, 
and not even chiefly, to the causal cham demonstrated by Goethe We 
have m fact already seen, from the cnticisms Fredenck made about it, 
that an entirely different and contrary cause contributed to its downfall 
It was on account of the unfortunate and unorgamc combmation of 
old and new elements in his regime, that the monarchy of Louis XVI 
came to gnef And that which may act as a poison within one historical 
combmation, may well act as a remedy m a different historical combina- 
tion This IS especially true of aU the ideas inherent m raison d'itat, 
ideas which gradually unfolded and underwent a histoncal develop- 
ment. There is no such thmg as an idea or a tendency m history that 
has an absolutely pure and undiluted effect, but for this reason also no 
idea can sufiBce as an absolute criterion by which to judge its own value 
or lack of value, its own beneficial or mjurious properties Every his- 
torical phenomenon is a symbiosis, a umque symbiosis of aU the vital 
forces conjomed in it But neither should this approach (which can lead 
to pure relativism, and to the interpretation of history as a biological 
and vegetative process) be earned too far For the moral strength of 
personahty, and the measure of inner spontaneity and of constituting 
a law unto itself which it occasionally possesses, does also contam the 
force necessary to umte the various elements which occasionally fuse 
together into a symbiosis It was this which took effect m Fredenck 
the Great and which gave to his monarchy (freed as it was from all 
mystique) a creative life of its own, so that this hving element was not 
destroyed even by the collapse of the Fredenckian State 
When Frederick’s monarchy coUapsed in 1806, this did not happen 
because it had rationalized itself and him out of existence It was due 
much more to the umque conjunction of the elements out of which it 
was built up The Fredenckian laison d’dtat produced a umque, minut- 
able and unrepeatable work of art in taking the difficult material of a 
commumty divided up on aristocratic and corporate fines, and also an 
economy which was backward and poorly equipped by nature, and 
buildmg these up mto a great power-State that was capable of impor- 
tant achievements But it could only remam capable of achievement, 
so long as the European environment remamed imchanged and so long 
as there was no alteration m the mternal conditions for existence and 
m the power-resources of the other great powers As soon as the French 
Revolution brought about such a change, the Fredenckian State be- 
came antiquated and fell behmd m the competition Only personahties 
as umque as his own, and equally imbued with the spmt of the purest 
raison d’etat, would have been capable of continuing to develop the 
raison d’itat of the Fredenckian corporate State (founded on the three 
estates) and changmg it mto the laison d’itat of the reformed type of 
national State so that its capabihties for achievement were maintained 
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at the highest level The really inevitable tragic element m his raison 
d’itat was that it depended on this unique concentration of everything 
in the one leadmg personahty, it depended on the pnnciple of gouverner 
par lui-meme Whilst it was thereby sharpened to the finest degree of 
efficacy, it lost all guarantee of permanence Frederick himself was 
poignantly conscious of this. ‘If tiie destimes of any State are to be 
sohd and suie, then its fortunes ought not to be dependent on the good 
oi bad quahties of any one man,’ he wrote in the Testament of 1752 ^ 
But there was no personality and no raison d'etat that was capable of 
compelhng this destmy 

Nevertheless Goethe’s words still contain a profound truth which is 
applicable to Frederick’s work Goethe felt that a certam heterogeneity 
existed between the aims of enhghtened despotism and the character of 
the old monarchy In the case of Fredenck this heterogeneity reached 
its height m the cleavage (which we have exammed closely) between the 
ideal of the Enhghtenment on the one hand and historical reality on the 
other, between humamtarian ideas and ideas connected with the power- 
State To achieve a harmomous development, Frederick would have 
needed a different epoch and a State different from the Prussia of that 
time If he had been born a citizen of his period, he might have been 
capable, like Rousseau, of becommg a revolutionary Once, m the des- 
pair and resentment of his seven-year-long fight for existence, he cried 
out ‘The only pomt of view from which a citizen may judge the actions 
of the pohticians, is accordmg to their importance for the welfare of 
humamty, which consists m pubhc safely, freedom and peace If I start 
from this premiss, then the words Power, Greatness and Authority 
cease to infiuence me ’ ® But, boin mto his period and mto contem- 
porary Prussia as a ruler, he could not become other than a servant of 
raison d'itat, m order to attempt by its means to approach his ideal of 
humamty more closely So it necessaiily happened that the same drama 
was repeated which we aheady witnessed in the case of CampaneUa, 
only tins time with incomparably greater histoncal effect Raison d'itat, 
with Its appeal to the elemental impulses of power and grandeur in 
Man, tnumphed in him over the contempt (which none the less still con- 
tmued to thnve in him) for power and grandeur, and, ‘havmg regard 
to the corruption of the century ’ ® Frederick decided to follow in the 
reprehensible steps of MachiaveUi It was in the mtemal affairs of the 
State that his humamtanan ideal found scope for its apphcation — 
though even here, indeed, it was severely limited both by the period and 

^ P 66, cf also the Mdmoires de Brandebowg (Euvres, 1, 238 f 

* Lettre d’lm Suisse d un Gdnois, wntten m 1759-60, (Euvres, 15, 143 In spite of 
the tendency to influence the public, one cannot fail to notice the genuine feeling 
expressed here, which is also m harmony with countless direct assertions 

“ Words from the Histoire de mon temps, version of 1746, p 213, 
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by the conditions of his country m general For the world of the old 
aristocratic and corporate commiiiiity, on which he was dependent, 
was not entirely suited either for the requirements of power-pohcy or 
for the aims of his humamtanan pohcy By exertmg tremendous 
strength he forced this world to assume a form that would be as suitable 
as possible for his own purposes, but it was natural that, of these pur- 
poses, the securing of power again took preference over the humam- 
tarian ideals His real wish, which was to absorb the humamtanan aims 
into raison d'etat, could only be fulfilled incompletely What was ideal 
yielded to what was elemental in the kmg’s actions, but it stdl mam- 
tained itself m his thought It was indeed true that he could not succeed 
by brute strength in achievmg his wish, which was to stand on a free 
soil with a free people For fiiat he was mwardly stdl bound far too 
closely to the limitations of his penod and of his raison d'etat But the 
elements which had been capable of producmg this wish, were yet in 
existence m him m a state of histoncal readmess 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HEGEL 


T here is, as we have already had frequent occasion to observe 
in individual instances, a thread of profound conflict running 
right through the pohtical thought of Western Man since the 
tune of the Renaissance namely, the conflict between the basic idea of 
a system of Natural Law govemmg all thought m general, on the one| 
hand, and the mescapable facts of histoncal and pohtical hfe, on the 
other The system of Natural Law, created by the Stoa, absorbed and ' 
adapted to itself by Chnstiamty, and then seculanzed once again by 
the Enhghtenment, started out from the assumption that the Laws of 
Reason and the Laws of Nature were, m the last resort, m harmony with 
each other, and both proceeded from an all-embracing divine unity of 
the umverse And moreover that hum an reason, .implanted by God, 
was capable of comprehending this umty and harmony as a whole, and 
o f determining the content of such laws as would have to be authorita- 
tiyejn hpinan life It is true that these norms— when faced with the 
task or governing and ennobhng the activity of the baser impulses — 
were forced mto making a number of concessions and compromises 
with reahty, but, as regards their essential and ideal form, they were 
quite unaffected by this, and continued to remam eternal, unchangeable 
and homogeneous, as the supreme guidmg-hght over the whole of life 
It was, however, the individual man who consciously had to bear and 
interpret this divine reason which shaped the soul of Nature, and the 
perfectmg of the individual man was the whole aim and purpose of the 
precepts laid down by the Laws of Nature and of Reason Then in the 
process it happened that the intellectual elements in Nature, in history 
and in the umverse (on the basis of which these precepts had acqimed 
the character of absolute vahdity) tended, m a naive fashion, to be 
assessed exclusively In accordancejwith the requirements of the mdi- 
vSuaiman, and hence these requirements were projected into the world 

^ The fact that this conception had to come to terms with a duahstio ethic of 
Chnstiamfy, cannot be further demonstrated here, but must simply be noted with 
reference to what wdl later be established (see concluding chapter). 
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welfare of the individuals united together in it We were able to estab- 
hsh this particularly m the case of Hobbes and Spinoza Thus it was 
recognized and generally held to be known that for the most part the 
real State did not always serve the general welfare, but that very often 
it pnncipaUy served the welfare of the rulers Consequently, t he seven - 
teenth-century theory of raison d’itat made a distmction, as. wa^hive 
seenj'between the good land of ratson d'etat which contributed^-toilie 
g^'eral welfare and at the” same tune also to the welfare of the rulers 
(this bemg m harmony with the general welfare), and on the other hand 
the bad kmd of raison d’itat which contributed solSyTo the welfare of 
tl^fuI efS “And accordingly Conring, in. his dissertation on politics 
which he"”dehvered m 1661 (Examen rerum publicarum potiorum totius 
orbis. Opera IV), demanded of every State whose constitution and 
situation he was discussmg, whether and in what degree it devoted 
itself to the welfare of the collective whole or to the welfare of the 
rulers Both types of welfare were, in the process, conceived mdmdual- 
isticaUy.'from the' standpoint of Natural Law The welfare and vital 
interesfof the personified State did of course rise far above the merely 
mdividual welfare either of the umted mdividuals or of the rulmg in- 
dividuals, and though, if one dealt unswervmgly m terms of Natural 
Law, it could certainly be made vahd m practice, it could not be earned 
through with any consistency ^ 

It is mdeed a very instructive and remarkable fact about the history 
of the idea of raison d’etat and of the doctrme of State interest that, 
from the sixteenth until the eighteenth century, it forced its way m like 
a foreign body, and succeeded in breakmg mto a predommant mode of 
thought which was entirely opposed to it Whatever was said on the 
subject of raison d’itat and State mterest sprang straight from the vital 
source of hfe itself, from the practical needs of States and statesmen 
But whatever was said on the subject of the State m general sprang 
as a rule from the traditions of Natural Law In the former case it was 
the mdmdual State, the real State, that was under discussion, in the 
latter case it was the best form of the State Thus practical empiricism 
and the rationahsm of Natural Law hved on side by side, often sepa- 
rated like oil and water, often shaken up together m a confused and 
unorgamzed manner m the mmds of the men who were reflectmg on the 
nature of the State And, as if competmg for the same goal, now one 
mode of thought was m the lead, and now the other Empiricism began 
Its career with a great bound of energy, startmg with Machiavelh, m 
J^jlieTationahstic element of Natural Law was confined to certo 
tr^tipnal ideas conce mm g the framework of the theory, and &e 
rational character of his mtellect was entirely subservient to 
gifted sense for life and for reality However, the Counter-Reformafibn 
‘ Cf, Zehrfeld, if Comings Staatenkunde, 1926, pp 35 and 101. 
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once more restored the Chnstian conception of Natural Law to a place 
of honour, and it produced the compromise doctnne (denvmg from 
Botero) of ragione di stato, which clung chiefly to the idea of the best 
form of the State, but also gave some consideration (though, reluc- 
tantly, and with a sense of resignation) to the subject of the real State 
as it existed The new wave of empiricism, which became noticeable at 
the begmnmg of the seventeerith century, and which comcided in 
France with the forceful ascendancy of the power-pohcj of Richeheu, 
now produ ced the doctrine jof the^mterests of the various States, this 
doctnne, smce it served purposes that were purely pracpcal, remamed 
free" from the rationalistic elements of Natural Law — which was not to 
sayby any means', however, that the men who nursed this doctrme also 
freed themselves mwardly from this rational mode of thmking m terms 
of Natural Law Indeed this latter doctnne, after it had begun to be 
secularized m the seventeenth century and to take on a new form dunng 
the Enhghtenment, made a completely new advance, and durmg the 
course of the eighteenth century (m view of a freshly-strengthened behef 
in a world-reason that manifested itself m the mdmdual) it became m- 
creasmgly bold m its efforts to subdue and adapt the State accordmg 
to Its own conceptions At the same time however (and particularly also 
durmg the later seventeenth century) pohtical empmcism contmued to 
remain strong, and thus it was possible for Pufendorf to present a view 
of the State which was at the same tune generahzmg and individuahzmg 
in its approach, both rationahstic and empirical, and yet remamed pure 
and therefore styhsticaUy good The styhstic umty of his view of the 
State, which was not disturbed by the duahsm of his methods, was 
based on the fact that he really looked at the State more from above, 
from the standpomt of the rulers, than from below, from the pomt 
of view of the needs and arms of the individuals For he was under the 
influence of tnumphant absolutism 
The great event of the eighteenth century, then, was the fact that, 
under cover of the ruhng absolutism, the middle classes gamed m 
strength both intellectually and socially, and began to exploit the riches 
of Rational and Natural Law for their own class-mterest which was also 
now gradually acquirmg a pohtical tmge Now for the first time the m- 
dividuahstic seed inherent m the mterpretation of the State in terms of 
Natural Law reached its full development Men began to look at the 
State purely from beneath, from the pomt of view of the mborn nghts 
of humamty, and not from above, and it began to be treated, even more 
decisively than m earher times, as a purposive mstitution aimmg at the 
happmess of mdividuals Consequently the theme of raison d’itat dis- 
appeared from the ordmary theoretical discussions, though it contmued 
to remam ahve m the practice and tradition of statesmen At the same 
time however there was also a further fostenng of the doctrme of the 
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special interests of the vanous States, on account of the practical needs 
of absolutist power-pohcy which rose during the eighteenth century to 
Its classic heights But, in the process, the old tension between the 
two fundamentally-opposed principles of rahonahsm and empiricism 
became prodigious, and, in the case of Frederick the Great’s duahsm, 
the polarity between his humamtanan ideas and his ideas about the 
power State, it impressed us as being weh-mgh shattering ^ Things were 
movmg towards an acute cnsis The idea of the State, as looked at from 
beneath, from the point of view of the individual, began to tear itself 
apart from the real State, as guided from above, and the compromise 
that had made the two ideas compatible began to be forgotten 

Then the French Revolution occurred This did mdeed attempt to 
build the State up from below, from the pomt of view of the gods of 
mdividuals, whilst it was felt that the old raison d'etat of the cabmet 
(which had now come to be hated) ought to give place to the rational 
faculty of the human race The Revolution had opened up new ground 
by champiomng the rights of the mdividual agamst the State, a matter 
which had scarcely even been thought of by the seventeenth-century 
idea of raison d'itat But the idea of raison d’itat itself triumphed over 
those who despised it by forcmg them mto its service and makmg it 
necessary for them to adopt the same harsh methods — ^mdeed even 
more frightful methods than such as could be blamed on the immoral 
cabinet-pohtics of the eighteenth century The events of 10th August 
and the September Massacre of 1792 were the counterpart of the Mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew in 1572 On both occasions there was a 
furious outburst of human bestiahty, guided by a raison d’itat that was 
earned through without any conditions or limitations For a state of 
affairs that was hybrid and impossible and highly dangerous to France 
came to an end with the ehmmation of the weakened monarchy which 
had become dangerous to France for the very reason that its only hope 
of survival lay m a victory for the country’s enemies But at the same 
tune it also offered the first terrible example of the fact that the power- 
pohcy and raison d’etat of a modem democratic national State are 
capable of releasmg even more daemonic forces than the State of the 
old anstocratic commumty 

But, under these circumstances, was the spmt of the French Revolu- 
tion capable of solvmg the problem of how to overcome the violent 
cleavage between empiricism and rationahsm, between the actual 

‘ The attempt made by many histonans of the eighteenth century to use the 
doctnne of the European balance of power for the purpose of reconcihng the egoism 
of raison d'dtat with the demands of law and morahfy, was too smerficial and 
pragmatic to acqmre any great importance for the history of thought Cf , regardmg 
this, V Caemmerer, Rankes Grosse Machte und die Geschichtschreibmg des 18 
Jahrhunderts m Studien und Versuche zur neiieren Geschichte, Max Lenz-Festschnft, 
1910, p 283 
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existent State and the rational State? By no means Driven on by the 
intoxication of power, it continued to advance from one act of brutal 
raison d'itat to another, and dressed them up with rhetorical flourishes 
taken from the mtellectual treasury of the rational State and misused 
for this purpose Was England— the great opponent of France and 
Napoleon— able to solve the problem any better? Here too the inner 
presuppositions for such a solution were lackmg In that country no 
one felt any mducement to meditate more profoundly on the conflict 
beween the rational State and the actual existent State, because the 
actual State which they possessed was felt by the Enghsh to be supremely 
rational, so, with a good conscience, they were enaWed also to perceive 
them re^ power-mterests m a robust manner and without feeling any 
scruples, and, m order to justify these from an ideal pomt of view, they 
could (hke the French) make use of humamtarian phrases borrowed 
from Rational Law, from Christiamty and from the Enhghtenment. In 
France and England, it was the actual State, forcefully ahve, stnding 
on and upwards from one conflict to another, which so completely 
dominated thought and feehng that either no one reflected at all about 
what the verdict of the ideals of Reason on all this was, or else, if one 
was m opposition agamst the government, one renewed the never- 
endmg complaint about the simster spirit of conquest 
But now in Germany it was certainly possible for people to feel an 
impulse to brmg about a more profound reconcihahon between the 
actual existent State and theideals of Reason It was more possible for 
a prostrate and dismembered State, than for a triumphant and growmg 
State, to feel a painful mducement towards makmg this reconcihahon. 
The Holy Roman Empire, with its easy-gomg hberty for all classes in 
the Empme, with the am of ease and venerabihty which it emanated, 
collapsed on account of its own powerlessness In this pamful situation 
there were only two courses left open to the mtellectual German one 
was to separate finally the destmy of the German mtellect from that of 
the Geiman State and to seek refuge in the quiet sanctity of one’s own 
mmd in order to build up a purely spmtual and intellectual world, the 
other was to create a sensible and harmomous relationship between this 
mtellectual world and the real world, and then also at the same time 
go on to seek a bond of umty between the actual existent State and the 
rational ideal When this was successful, there had to arise a completely 
new and hitherto undreamt-of relationship between reason and reahty 
Then they were no longer interlarded with fictions and compromises in 
order to present an appearance of umty, as m the Stoic, Christian and 
worldly doctnne of the Law of Nature which had never been intel- 
lectually capable of bndgmg the gap between the absolute norms of 
Reason and the actual laws and processes of historical life On the 
contrary, they did essentially fuse together, they became identical. This 
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succeeded in achieving what Spinoza had attempted to do with his 
pantheism, but what he had been prevented from domg by the mechani- 
cal and unhistorical modes of thought of his time A successful attempt 
was now made to grasp the reason diat was inherent in historical reahty 
Itself, and to comprehend this as its kernel, its mnermost law of exist- 
ence. Now it was not the mere mdividual, but rather history itself that 
came to bear and mterpret reason The umty of the divme nature now 
made itself manifest m the historical world But then raison d’itat and 
powei-pohcy also appeared m an entirely new hght 
This was the great and epoch-makmg achievement of Hegel Accord- 
mg to the final foim of his doctrme, the actual and existent State is also 
at the same time the rational State ‘l^^ Eatev^s ra tional, is actual_and 
ejaSehi,lm3'^^Satever is'acfual, is rational ’ ^ In order to be able to say 
tEis,'he did i ndeed have to re-mterpret the concept of reason and make 
it fluid, he had to ship ‘awt^TEeltable'chaHcterwH^ ifTnormTSad 
Eitherto possessed, and transform the'npjgjgtjgmsefves into a form of 
life that was fluid and yet continuously ascendmg, transformftEem into 
tEe^evelopmental process of historical humanity Then it was no longer 
necessary either for the new concept of reason to come to gnef among 
the contradictions and apparently msoluble antitheses, for by means of 
his dialectic, which for the first time penetrated nght deep down mto 
the real process by which historical events grew and happened, he 
accepted these antitheses as a necessary vehicle for progress and im- 
provement m Itself And tlm infant that he admitted (to an extejit which 
m easier times would never have been thought possible) that t here was 
a coUe cfiv e causd connection between history itself anCifl its more 
simsfer and. murky aspects_^ Everythmg, absolutely everything serves to 
^omote the progressive self-realization of ivine reason, and what is 
peculiarly subtle and cunning about it is that it forces into its service 
even what is elemental, mdeed even what is actually evil And if anyone 
irf^l^by the inference that this would obhge one to acknowledge 
the relative justice of evil, then he would refer them to t]^_§ublime view 
o| life which he himself achieved at the height of his systemr^a view 
that was capable of bemg at the same tune both esoteric and exoteric, 
b^ausedf ventured to assert that everythmg esotencaUy beautiful was 
necessarily bound up with the exikence of everything exotencally un- 
b^iItiM ‘The chief thmg is then to recognize, in the mere appearance 
^ what is temporal and transient, the substance that is immanent there 
^d the eternal element that is present there For that which is rational 
(that is to say, ideal) does, by virtue of presentog itself in external 
eSste^nce m all its actuahty, therefore present itwlf in an infinite pro- 
fusion of forms, shapes and appearances, and encloses its root-kernel 
m ~a bright outer covermg, which is the immediate dwellmg-place of 
"" 1 PMosophie des Rechts, 1821, p xix. 
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consciousness, and which conceptual thought must first penetrate, in 
order to detect the inner pulse, and thus feel it beating m the external 
confi^fations too ’ ^ 

But of all the bright and manifold images that formed the outer 
covermg of history, there was none m Hegel’s opimon that came nearer 
to the root-kernel than the State It was in the State that his sharp sense 
of reahty discerned the most powerful and efficacious, the aU-pervasive 
factor in the history of the human race WMtever his empmcism dis- 
cerned, had to be sanctioned by his ideahsm. But then the soul of 
t£V State — raison d'itat and the seed of Machiavelli’s doctrine — ^had to 
sanctioned algo And so something quite new and extraordmary 
occiirr^ Machiavelhsm came to form an mtegral part m the complex 
of an ideahst view of the umverse, a view which at the same time em- 
braced and confirmed all moral values — ^whereas in former tunes 
Machiavelhsm had only been able to exist alongside _^the moral cosmos 
that had been, built up. What happened now was almost like the 
legitunixation of a bastard. 

Thus, in Germany at the beginmng of the mneteenth century, Machia- 
velh began to be received with honour once agam A specifically Ger- 
man attitude towards the problem of Machiavelhsm came to develop— 
a fact which could not mdeed be considered to be due solely to the 
doctnne and influence of Hegel Hegel himself— who viewed all intel- 
lectual phenomena as bemg merely the manifestation (conditioned by a 
particular histoncal situation and stage of development) Qf a giv en 
national spirit, and who considered that afl the separate national spints 
were m th eir t urn directed by the ■vrorld-spirit— would Have con- 
temptuously refused to accept for himself any jpgli purely personal 
c ompliment, a nd would have referred it to the gre at mcb itect of the 
w ofldT 'wSS'was using him' as a mouthpiece First and foremost it was 
necessary to assess the historical situation of Germany Hitherto Ger- 
many had always tended to be more passive than active, m the great 
power-pohcies of Europe It was therefore impossible for her to develop 
a fixed and definite tradition of long usage m power pohtics, such as 
existed m France and England Hence, for any thinkmg German, 
power-pohcy was not somethmg that existed of its own accord, on the 
contrary, it was to a certain extent an article imported from abroad, 
whose usefulness or harmfidness could be argued about Even the 
seventeenth-century German advocates of the doctnne of raison d'itat 
had the feeling that they were handlmg a plant that was not native to 
German soil. Nor did Fredenck the Great’s theory of power-pohcy 
have any of the character of orgamc self-evidence bom of the whole 
history of the nation, it suggested rather a conscious effort to master a 
great art which had sooner or later to be learnt Then when there came 

^ Philosophie des Rechts, 1821, p xx. 
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a period of collapse, as after the revolutionary wars and under the rule 
of Napoleon, it was possible for those hving in a Germany that was 
suffenng tribulation (precisely because the country was unarmed and 
forced to suffer) to hanker after the weapons of power, and hence too 
after the weapons of Machiavelhsm, with a certam awe and longmg 
At first there were only a few who did this But amongst these few who 
felt that Germany needed a national armament of power Hegel was 
perhaps the first, and certainly the one with the most powerful mmd 
He felt It already at the begmmng of the new century and before even 
he had estabhshed his system in its final and definitive form And, smce 
this too was only the final consohdation of certain ongmal component 
parts of his thought, the supposition immediately presents itself that 
his sanctiomng of Machiavelhsm was also connected with those funda- 
mental tendencies m his mmd, and that both personality and the his- 
torical situation contributed simultaneously to produce it It so happens 
that Hegel’s early development has recently been re-edited and presented 
m a masterly manner, therefore we shall confine ourselves to picking 
out those mental threads of his that might have led to the recogmtion 
of Machiavelhsm ^ 

Hegel’s early development is a profoundly stirrmg drama It shows 
the old and eternally new process by which a forceful and ongmal mmd, 
still dependent at first on the collective ideas of his time, but then 
begmmng to confront them, painfully and mconsistently with his 
own obscure needs, step by step overcomes them, recasts them, sub- 
ordmates and adapts them to his own needs, and thus gradually 
acquires the strength to budd up an entirely new mtellectual edifice 
It IS the story of ho w a ge mus discovers itself and learns to speak its own 
language, m order to satisfy completely the innermost needs that are 
i^ierent in him 

“Wh'at were the ideas he had to face, what did he set up m opposition 
to them, and what final result did he achieve? 

He found himself faced with a type of mdmduahsm which judged 
histoncal life and the State accordmg to the requirements and the 
standards of the rational mdividual strivmg for mtellectual and spiritual 
freedom, it was an mdividuahsm which chiefly demanded of him that 
he should respect the sacred rights of the mdmdual This demand, which 
found expression m the Declaration of the Rights of Men and of Citizens 
m 1789, was originally accepted even by Hegel, and, as a young teacher 
at the Umversity of Tubmgen, he welcomed the French Revolution 
But, stiU quite early on, he became conscious of an obscure need for 
somethmg quite different, of a need to overcome the blank opposition 
between the State and the individual, of the need for an unbroken unity 

^ I also recollect with gratitude the investigation by Heller Hegel und der natfonale 
Machtstaatsgedanke m Deutschland, 1921, but I can only partly endorse it 
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of Me that would embrace them both Then once agam the ancient 
world would be able to exercise its inexhaustible power on a youthful 
mind thirstmg after an exemplary model It was m the Greek city-state 
that he found the realization of this umly In 1796, with the deepest 
sympathy, he sketched out the picture "'of Greek Man at his most 
flounshmg penod, the type of man for whom the idea of his State and 
fatherland constituted the final purpose of the world, and who allowed 
his own individuahty to dwmdle away before this idea, because he 
himself was realizing the idea of his own activity and thus producmg 
the supreme umty of life — the Absolute, which (as he was already ex- 
pressing It even then) ^ ‘Reason can never stop lookmg for’ When 
Reason was no longer able to find tMs m the degenerate State of 
antiquity, it foxmd it m the Christian rehgion, But (accordmg to his 
opimon at that tune) this was a symptom of decay, of a loss in the umty 
of life Chnstiamty could only be accepted by a ‘corrypt hmnamty’ 
who had lost then fatherland^ and their own free State, and now in their 
misery took up the doctrme of the corruption of human n^ire,.8S a 
consolation ‘It honoured that which is shameful, it sanctified and per- 
petuated Memally this incapacity, by actually makmg it a sm to be 
capable of behevmg in the possibihty of stren^h ’ 

Thus one of Machiavelh’s basic feehngs came to Me m Mm Chris- 
hamty (the latter had said), by setting men’s thoughts on the world to 
come, made them inefiFective and slack in the affairs of tMs world. He 
therefore longed to recover the natural virtii of the men of antiqmty 
with all Its splendour and, most of all, with the strength it placed at the 
service of the State There was even a similanty in the Mstoncal situa- 
tion wMch evoked such similar moods m these two thinkers separated 
by three hundred years Then as now, an.,gpochpf pohtical c ollap se 
coincided w ith an epoch of mtellectual and spiritual renew^^ven at 
tins time“ aSJm Bib following years wMch brought the coUapse of the 
( Jd^ EmpIre, ' Hegel was already perceiving with increasing distmctness 
that the old'world’ was gomg to pieces His mmd, wMch was becoming 
ripe for supreme achievements, was already searcMng amongst the 
rums of the old world, trying to find those forces that would be capable 
of buildmg a new and stronger edifice and restonng the broken con- 
nection between individual existence and the umversal forces of Me 
For tMs was the basic feehng in the young Hegel, out of wMch every- 
tMng that followed really grew namely, the feehng that tMs mdis- 
pensable connection between mdividual Me and the umversal Me of the 
nation seemed to be destroyed by a process of development wMch was 
now bemg brought to a necessary end by the catastrophes of the 
revolutionary wars These catastrophes drove the majority of mtel- 
lectual Germans straight back into themselves to take shelter withm 
‘ Heg-els theolog Jugendschriften, edited by NoW, p 224. 
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their own personahty The enormous intellectual and spiritual wealth 
which Germany accumulated durmg the first decade of the new century 
was created under the obscure pressure of a hard pohtical fate It was 
rmsfortune that drove us then to the sumimt of our pohtical existence 
This was also true of Hegel himself, who took part quite consciously 
and clear-sightedly m the life of his penod But that which (m addition 
to this acute consciousness) distmgmshed him from most of his con- 
temporaries, was that very early on he felt certain that this situation 
was unnatural and would not last, that real life and intellectual life 
could not long remam so rigidly separated from each other without it 
becoming likely that a new collapse would occur, brmging with it also 
an mtellectual collapse ‘The condition of Man (whom the times have 
forced to take refuge m an inner world) can either become simply one 
of perpetual death, that is if he remams m this inner world, or else, if 
nature impels him to hfe, his condition can only be one of endeavour, 
striving to do away with the negatve element m the existmg world, in 
order to enjoy himself and find himself there, and in order to be able 
to hve The sense that nature is at vanance with life as it is, shows 
the need for Man’s condition to be raised up, and so it will be raised 
up, once that hfe, as it is at present, has lost all its power and aU its 
prestige, once it has become a pure negation All the phenomena of this 
period show that satisfaction is no longer to be found m life as it was ’ 
These are words of the greatest weight and historical import They 
reflect the whole compressed mtellectual power of Germany, thrust 
back by hfe, but ahea% preparmg itself to hit back at hfe with all its 
force They are taken from the obscure and difficult fragment entitled 
Freiheit und Schicksal {Freedom and Destiny) which was to form the 
introduction to his work on the German constitution This piece 
(which, though written durmg the wmter of 1801-2, was not pubhshed 
m Its entirety until 1893) ^ also provides us with the first deeisive com- 
ments that Hegel made regardmg the problem of MachiaveUism 
Let us first review the things that introduced him to if dissatisfaction 
with the simple consohdation of mdividuahty, an mcreasmgly strong 
perception of the way m which the mdividual was dependent on the 
fateful forces of umversal hfe, though this did not lead to a merely 
passive surrender, but instead to the active ideal of the ancient yiriu, to 
hving m and for a State which was worth the sacrifice of one’s whole 
hfe In addition, there was the ternble drama to be witnessed of great 
fateful forces at work in the French Revolution and m the collapse of 
the Empire — somethmg that meant more to the Swabian than to any 
other German, for to him it represented the ‘State’, which nevertheless 
was now no longer a real State ‘Germany is no longer a State’ were the 
We are quoting here according to the edition arranged by Heller in Reclaim 
Bibhothek 
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opening words of the book For it is only by means of power that a 
State really becomes a State (p 25) ‘For a collection of countries to 
form a State, it is necessary that they should have a common defence 
and State authority’ (p. 27) It is not the tranquilhty of peace, but the 
activity of war, that shows the strength of the connection between all 
the parts and the whole (p 12) During the war with the French Re- 
pubhc, Germany expenenced for herself that she was no longer a State 
And the peace, to which it had led, would show that, apart from those 
countries that fell under the dominion of the conqueror, many more 
States still would lose that which was their most precious possession 
namely, to constitute States on their own 

This was the new — or perhaps, rather, re-acquired — recogmtion that 
the most essential attribute of all for a State was power, that is to say 
the abihty to mamtarn itself against other States All practical raison 
d'itat and aU the theoretical dehbeiations on the subject durmg the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centunes had been guided by this prmciple, 
whilst the parallel mode of viewmg the State m terms of Natural Law 
had for the most part been unaffected by it But a man hke Hegel was 
absolutely mcapable of bemg satisfied with the meiely empmcal and 
realistic lecogmtion that the power-State existed; on the contrary, he 
felt obhged to mcorporate this new knowledge in a unified and rational 
picture of the world In order to be able to do this, Hegel had to break 
an entirely new and origmal path for himself, a path which led hun at 
first through gloomy and rocky country He had, as it were, to roll 
aside the rocks that hmdered him, and looking at these even today one 
can get some idea of the force with which he struggled and searched ^ 

At first it was not possible for Hegel to shape his new ideas, which 
were leadmg him away from the predormnant mdividuahsm, without 
having a certam feehng of reaction and recoil when the passionate sub- 
jectivity m him began to struggle violently One understands this, when 
one becomes aware that the new guidmg hghts which he began to foUow 
were at first only capable of shedding on hun a cold hght that brought 
httle consolation. When correspondmg with HOlderhn towards the 
end of the ’nineties, he acknowledged an idea of destmy that ruled over 
human hfe with omnipotence and ngidity The idea that individuals and 
nations were dependent on an unknown superhuman power of fate 
then became insupportable, it even became insupportable for the iron 
mode of thought of a man hke Hegel The vital umty between the Self, 
the Nation, the State and the Umverse, for which he was seekmg, was 
not to be reached along this path. This harsh and unyieldmg block had 
to be hacked up. So his concept of destmy began gradually to change, 
to move closer to the human and historical spheres, to take advantage 

' We are following here the profound work by Rosenzweig Jleee/ und dei Staat, 
2vols,1920 
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of its own. particular innermost powers and thereby become filled with 
intellect and reason— until finally, at the very height of his system, 
destiny turned into world-spint, of which reason itself made up the 
sole content, and which led on to his self-mamfestation m the galaxy 
of nation-spints, by which m turn world-histoiy was evoked, shaped and 
guided 

When, m 1801-2, Hegel wrote down his ideas about the constitution 
of Germany, his picture of the world had not yet reached this stage, his 
concept of destmy had certamly already acqmied a hvely histoncal 
content and, most of all, had taken up the State as the essential agent 
of the force of destmy, but it had not yet assumed the advanced and 
passionate status of a world-reason that could reconcile everythmg 
But certainly that decisive idea had aheady been grasped, which was 
to assume so great a significance m Hegel’s later system and which 
can be looked upon as his parbcular magic formula for deahng with 
aU contradictions and discrepancies in the world-picture, for simul- 
taneously acknowledgmg the irrationahty and uncleanhness of historical 
reahty as a whole, enabhng one to tolerate these (with a calm sense of 
the world and umverse as a whole) as being mere phenomena of the 
foreground, as bemg mere dissonance which is resolved in the harmony, 
if only one looks at thmgs from the highest summit of existence Then 
indeed aU the nch and vanegated activity of history had to be re-inter- 
preted as bemg merely the play of manonettes that were bemg gmded 
by a higher hand The freedom and mdividual licence which had previ- 
ously been accorded to all histoncal forces to vent themselves freely, 
thereby became merely an apparent freedom, merely an apparent nght 
Let us heal what he himself had to say m his work on the constitution 

‘The onginal unsubdued character of the German Nation has been 
determined by the iron necessity of its destiny Withm the sphere 
marked out by its destmy, a mighty and apparently orderless game was 
played out by politics, rehgion, need, vurtue, authonty, reason, cunmng 
and all the other forces that move the human race, upon the wide arena 
that was allowed to them Each one conducts itself as an absolutely 
free and mdependent force, and has no consciousness that they are all 
tools m the hands of higher forces, of abongmal destmy and all- 
conquering time, forces that can smile at this “freedom” and this 
“mdependence” ’ 

This marionette theory is the key to an understandmg of Hegel’s 
idea of the power-State His sense for power m general was certmnly 
not without an elemental root m his own individual nature He himself 
had, as has been correctly pointed out,^ the aptitude to become a man 
of power But even stronger than his own mdmdual need for power 
was his contemplative impulse, leadmg him to interpret power (and all 
^ Heller, loc at , p 61 
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the othei phenomena of hfe) as being mere appearances emanating 
from a supreme and invisible authority of existence, whose influence 
then became felt only as power in the highest sense of the word It was 
because (and only because) there did exist such a supreme and all- 
embracing power, that it was possible also to giant to all the visible 
and phenomenal forces of historical life a free (though indeed only 
apparently free) scope, for each of these forces received its mandate 
and Its requisite stren^ from the hand of the supreme power Then 
however it was also necessary to understand the particular mandate 
and the particular individual strength of each one of them, to compre- 
hend it by means of its own mdividual dynamic action, and not apply 
to it standards from any other sphere of hfe In order to discern the 
supreme truth, it was first necessary to recognize the truth that lay in the 
separate thmgs themselves It was m this way that, in Hegel’s phrase, 
‘the truth that resided m power’ was discovered, and that pohtics was 
freed from the precepts of ordmary morahty and from the ideal claims 
of mdividuals 

Once again, we shall let him speak for himself He was deahng with 
the fact that Sweden, after being drawn mto the Thirty Years War in 
order to save the freedom of the German conscience and the German 
State, became m the process a conquering power in Germany ‘On 
account of ideahstic visions of the altruistic computation of political 
and rehgious freedom, men are foohsh enough to overlook, in the 
fervent heat of their enthusiasm, that truth which resides m power, thus 
they are led on to put a firm faith m an artificial human system of justice 
and made-up dreams m the face of the higher justice of nature and of 
truth, although this higher justice makes use of necessity in order to 
enforce its authonty on men, in despite of any conviction of theory 
or inner fervency ’ It was therefore a form of ‘justice that a foreign 
power, which is allowed by a weaker State to take part in its domestic 
affairs, should succeed m acquiring certain possessions in that weaker 
State’. 

‘It IS the philanthropists and the morahsts who decry pohtics as a 
contest and an artificial skill in tiymg to get an advantage foi oneself 
at the expense of justice, as a system created by mjushce, and it is the 
impartial beer-swdlmg pubhc (ttiat is to say, a mere multitude, lacking 
any genume mterest or fatherland, and whose ideal of virtue is the 
tranquilhty of the ale-house) that blames pohtics for breach of faith 
or an unjust fickleness, or else this same pubhc at the very least takes 
some interest m, and is suspicious of, the legal foim in which the m- 
terests of its State are presented If these interests are identical with their 
own, then they will also defend the legal form, but the true mner force 
that drives them is their own mterests and not those of the State ’ The 
kmd of justice which is dealt with in the relations between States is 
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nothing else but ‘the advantage, acknowledged and secuied by agi ce- 
ments, of one State’ And ‘it entirely depends on the circumstances, on 
the combmations of power (i e, on pohtical judgment), whether the 
interest and justice that are endangered should be defended with all the 
might of power, m that case, however, the othei part would also be 
able to plead a right and a justice on its side, for it also possesses that 
very opposed interest which is producing the colhsion, and thus pos- 
sesses a right too And the war (or whatever one can call it) now has 
the task of decidmg, not which of the two rights maintamed by the 
different parties is the truly just one— for both sides have a truly just 
nght— but rather which of the rights shall give way to the other’ 
(P 110 f) 

It IS the old doctrme of the mterests of States that is bemg proclaimed 
here once agam Hegel was famihar with the history and the pohtical 
hterature of the previous century, and made his appeal to it ‘It is a 
generally known and recognized pnnciple that this special mterest (of 
the State) is the most important consideration’ (p 118). There was how- 
ever one thing about it that was new and revolutionary The earher 
harsher doctrine of i aison d’itat had admitted the presence of a conflict 
between pohtics, and morahty and justice, and had only mamtamed 
that pohtics was supreme and victonous in this conflict Wheieas 
Hegel was bold enough to deny altogether that this conflict existed, for 
‘it is impossible that this most important consideration should be taken 
to be in conflict with rights and duties or ivith morahty’, ‘the State has 
no higher duty than that of maintaming itself’ (p 129) This meant 
that Hegel broke with the duahsm of standards and Weltanschauung, 
and went over to a momstic ethic and view of the world which was in 
the last resort pantheistic The contrast here was no longer one between 
moial and immoral, it was rather between a lower and a higher type 
of morahty and duty, and the State’s duty to maintain itself was 
declared to be the supreme duty of the State, and ethical sanction was 
thereby given to its own selfish interest and advantage For in ah. con- 
flicts of interest and triumphs of power there was revealed a ‘higher 
justice of nature and truth’. Not all the consecratory pronouncements 
had yet been made which the later Hegehan philosophy of history was 
to lavish on the world-spirit’s conduct of empmcal history, and the 
throne for the world-spint was stih, as it were, unoccupied and veiled 
as yet in the obscure cloud of the concept of destiny, but the thione had 
already been estabhshed, and reverence was already being demanded 
for It. 

Now, too, Machiavelh was called before this throne and released 
from the ‘seal of disapproval’ which general opmion had set on him, 
and he was now heaped with the highest honours and praises. His book 
about the Prmce was ‘the supremely great and true conception of a 
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real political mmd, having the most noble and impoitant sigmficance’ 
Amid a general situation of disorganization and blmdness, he (as it is 
expressed m Hegel’s early work) ‘grasped with a cool circumspection 
the necessary idea that Italy should be saved by being combmed mto 
one State’ Hegel beheved that, in his own later day, ‘this idea of a State 
which should constitute a nation’ was bemg drowned by a bhnd yell 
foi freedom, and that aU the misery of Germany, and ah the experience 
gathered from the French frenzy after hberty, would perhaps not be 
sufBcient to make the nations beheve m this idea But that did not m 
any way dimimsh the ‘necessity’ of this idea Hegel also used it to 
justify Machiavelli’s methods which had been considered abomm- 
able, and he poured scorn on the triviahties of ordinary morahty 
‘There can be no question here of any choice of means A situation, in 
which poison and assassmation have become customary weapons, is 
not compatible with soft counter-measures. Life, which is nearly in 
a state of putrefaction, can only be reorgamzed by the most forceful 
action ’ 

The fact that he recognized both Machiavelh’s aim and his methods, 
certainly did not mean (as these woids already mdicate) that Hegel 
looked upon The Prince as bemg a sort of compendium apphcable to 
any period He expressly rejected this The only part that seemed to 
him vahd for all time was the root-kernel of the doctrme, that the idea 
of a State, which ought to form one nation, should be brought to 
reahzation by means of all the methods necessary foi that purpose 
The particular methods used by MachiaveUi seemed to him transient 
and of their tune, not to be generally imitated, and only undeistandable 
m the context of the special situation of Italy at that time And even 
these he attempted to justify by means of a somewhat high-handed 
juridical argument Namely that MachiaveUi, starting from the idea 
that Italy ought to form one State, was obhged to act as if Italy were 
already a State But then the opponents within the State were nothmg 
less than criminals, and if the State annihilated them in no uncertain 
manner, it was only admmistermg pumshment as a judge ‘That which 
would be abommable if it were done by one private person to another, 
or by one State to another State or to a pnvate person, must in this 
case be considered a just pumshment ’ This shows that Hegel stiU had 
a certam hesitation, when faced with the consequences of a hnutless 
MachiaveUism He also admitted thereby that not all methods were 
permissible in a conflict between States Thus, a fragment of the old 
duahstic ethic was projecting here into the new realm of momstic and 
pantheistic ideas — offering an imtial sign that not aU the pioblems of 
pohtical ethics could be resolved by this means alone If Hegel had not 
committed this inconsistency, he would have been obliged to end up 
with a ruthlessly naturahstic doctrme of power, and with a i arson 
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d'itat which had its limits only in expediency and advantage, and not 
in any kind of moral feehng But bis fundamental sense of ideahsm re- 
coiled before such a prospect 


This work of Hegel’s, rich m powerful ideas, and formmg a counter- 
part of equal stature to The Pnnce of Machiavelli, remamed unknown 
to his contemporaries His desire for a Theseus who would save and 
umte Germany as a State (something that he modelled on a similar 
wish of MachiaveUi’s) was only half fulfilled For the great Theseus 
personahties who arose during the period of the nse and reform of 
Prussia, though they were certainly capable of saving Germany, were 
not yet however capable of umtmg her as a State Hegel hims elf had 
indeed also expressed the sceptical opinion that the outcry for hberty 
among his contemporaries would drown the need for forming a national 
State Agam, this opimon too was half confirmed and half refuted by 
the development of the pohtical spmt m Germany For a long time to 
come the hberal idea still showed itself stronger than the idea of a 
national State, the wishes of the Germans for hberty in opposition to 
the absolutist pohce-State were expressed more forcibly than their 
wishes for umty But these wishes too awoke dunng the penod of the 
Wars of Liberation, and from decade to decade they became more ahve 
and effective Gradually more and more, however, they came to be 
linked with the new ideas of power pohtics which Hegel had been the 
first in Germany to express Since the middle of the mneteenth century, 
after the collapse of the hopes of umty founded on the power of popular 
opinion, the conviction began to spread that it would have to be the 
power of the State which was to pave the way to umty — ^the power of 
the State, guided by its own special interest, namely raison d’itat 
Both thought and experience had combmed to produce this conviction 
Expenence embraced all the historical events that had befallen the 
German people durmg the mneteenth century But the thought of the 
men who led the movement for umty had been brought to fruition to a 
great extent (which cannot be measured with certamty) by the Hegelian 
philosophy, which, m its final form, also included the doctnnes of 
power pohtics contained m his early work, mdeed it was now for the 
first time that these doctnnes were elevated to the highest place they 
could attam to, and were thereby raised to a position of supreme 
efiicacy 

It IS not necessary, for the context of our mvestigations, to follow 
out stage by stage the development of the Hegelian idea of the power- 
State separately and in all its connections with his system as a whole 
This task has been accomplished, m outhne at least, by Heller, even il 
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his work does contain certain exaggeiations and distortions, and 
Rosenzweig’s profound book, which presents Hegel’s whole philosophy, 
also deals with this matter properly It is enough for our purposes, if 
we first of all recapitulate the final formulations which Hegel gave to 
the idea of laison d'etat, and then insert these into the histoncal context 
of the problem we are treatmg 

In the Philosophy of Right of 1821, Hegel gave the following inter- 
pretation of the idea of raison d'&tat in its operation agamst other 
States (§§ 336 and 337) ‘Smce States are related to one another as 
autonomous entities and so as particular wfils on which the very vahdity 
of treaties depends, and smce the particular will of the whole is in 
content a wiU for its own welfare pure and simple, it follows that wel- 
fare is the highest law governmg the relation of one State to another 
This IS aU the more the case smce the Idea of the State is precisely the 
supersession of the clash between right (i e empty abstract freedom) 
and welfare (i e the particular content which fills that void), and it is 
when States become concrete wholes that they first attam recogmtion 
The substantial welfare of the State is its welfare as a particular State 
m its specific interest and situation and its no less special foreign affairs, 
including its particular tieaty relations Its government therefore is a 
matter of particular wisdom, not of umversal Providence Similarly, its 
aim m relation to other States and its prmciple for justffymg wars and 
treaties is not a umversal thought (the thought of philanthropy) but 
only Its actually mjured or threatened welfare as something specific and 
peculiar to itself' 

With this he hnked certain observations on the relationship between 
pohtics and morals The welfare of the State, he remarked, has a quite 
different justification from_that of the welfare of an mdividual person, 
‘and the ethical substance, the State, has its determmate being, i e its 
nght, directly embodied m something existent, something not abstract 
but concrete, and the prmciple of its conduct and behaviour can only 
be this concrete existent and not one of the many universal thoughts 
supposed to be moral commands When pohtics is alleged to clash with 
morals and so to be always wrong, the doctrme propounded rests on 
superficial ideas about morahty, the nature of the State, and the State’s 
relation to the moral pomt of view ’ 

In these propositions one can still discern the startmg-point of the 
Hegehan idea of the power-State, his dissatisfaction with the mere 
structure of personal mdividuality, and his sense of the supra-mdividual 
fateful force of the State (which however constrained mdividuals into 
its service) — ^in short, the primacy of the State over the individual 
But, as was properly consistent with the Hegehan dialectic, there now 
arose, out of the defeat of ordmary individuahsm, a new and higher 
mdividuahsm— higher because it also recogmzed the mdividuahty of 
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the supra-individual essence of the State and transferred to this the 
nghts which might have been claimed for the separate individual At 
the summit of his philosophy, Hegel now conceived of the State m 
general as an ‘mdividual totahty’, which developed m a qmte concrete 
manner in accordance with its own special and pecuhar vital laws, and 
which was thereby both permitted and obhged to set aside ruthlessly 
even the umversal moral commands By domg so, it did not (as his 
words show) behave immorally, but rather according to the spmt of a 
higher morahty which was superior to the umveisal and customary 
morahty What this consisted m, he made clear in his philosophy of 
history ‘The morahty of the State is not the moral, the reflective 
element, whereby personal conviction is the ruhng element, the latter is 
more accessible to the modern world, whereas the true and ancient 
type has its roots in the prmciple that everyone has his duty ’ ^ Thus 
his youthful ideal, dedicated to antiquity, the ideal of a citizen sacrificing 
himself to the State, was expressed here once agam, and helped to 
strengthen the doctnne that the State ought to be activated by its own 
most personal interest, and not by any umversal moral commands 

But (though not so much for Hegel as for his contemporaries and 
successors m Germany) the strongest support for this doctrine lay, 
both now and ever afterwards, m the new sense of the individuahty 
of the supia-mdividual powers, that is to say, m German historicisra 
Tins extends our horizon beyond Hegel’s intellectual sphere into the 
general movement of the German mmd at the turn of the eighteenth 
and mneteenth centuries The decisive point was that everywhere now, 
both in the Classical and the Romantic camps, men broke with the 
old traditions of a Natuial Law that was Stoic and Christian, and then 
was once more secularized by the Enhghtenment, as we remarked 
earher on, this conception of Natural Law started out from the reason 
of the mdividual, but it looked upon this reason as being identical in all 
individuals, and consequently granted all its claims and commands an 
absolute vahdity Hence arose the ideal of the best form of the State, 
and hence arose the demand that this best form of State should also be 
entirely subordmated to the umversal moral law But now m Germany 
men fieed themselves from believmg in the absolute vahdity and 
uniforrmty of reason and of its ideals and commands, and began to 
comprehend the individual mamfoldness of all the forces of hfe, and 
also the fact that m each of these there ruled a special mdividual 
leason ® Schleiermacher, in his Monologue of 1800, expressed in the 

* Hegel, Voi leswigen ubei die PMIosophie tier IVeltgesclnchtc, cdvtsd by G Lasson, 
1,94 

“ Cf chiefly Ernst Troeltsch, Der Hislonsmus vnd setne Piobleme, 1922, also my 
review Ernst ^ Tioeltsch unci das Problem des Hislonsmus in the Deutsche Nation, 
March 1923 
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most concise and meanmgful manner this sudden swmg round which 
he had experienced in himself ‘For a long time it was sufficient for me, 
only to have found reason And I beheved in the uniformity of one 
existence, as honourmg what was smgle and supreme, there could only 
be one Right for every instance, action would have to be the same m all 
cases ’ But now he had been seized by ‘the idea of the pecuhanty of 
mdividual existence’, he was now impelled to seek for some higher moral 
element, now he could no longer rest content with the idea that humamty 
was solely a uniform mass, which externally appeared to be divided 
mto parts, but in such a way that it was all really the same ‘So there 
broke upon me something that has smce exalted me m the extreme, it 
became clear to me that each man ought to represent humamty in 
himself m his own different way, by his own special blendmg of its 
elements, so that it should reveal itself in each special manner, and, m 
the fuUness of space and time, should become everythmg that can 
emerge as somethmg mdividual out of the depths of itself ’ 

Here Schleiermacher was speakmg chiefly about the mdividuahty of 
separate beings, and of the supenor morahty of the mdividual element 
in them, he had not yet reached the stage of speakmg of the State as an 
‘individual totality’, or about any supenor morahty residing m it But 
even then (as another famous passage m his Monologue shows) he was 
castmg his eye towards a new, higher concept of the State, which, ever- 
lastingly exalted above a mere mechamsm, should demand for itself 
all the mnermost powers of men, but should also raise and extend these 
towards the supreme development of human existence ^ Out of the 
deepemng mdividuahsm of the mdividual bemg, there henceforth arose 
on aU sides in Germany, now in this way, now m that, a new and more 
livmg picture of the State, and there arose, too, a new image of the 
world which looked upon the world as bemg filled with individuality, 
and saw at work in every mdividuahty, both personal and super- 
personal, a special characteristic vital law, and thus learned to com- 
prehend Nature and History collectively as an ‘abyss of mdividuahty’ 
(in Friedrich Schlegel’s phrase) For everythmg mdividual proceeded 
out of the unified womb of the divme nature Individuahty everywhere, 
and an identity between mmd and nature, and by means of this identity 
an invisible but strong bond cast about aU that mdividual fullness 
which would otherwise seep away — ^those were the new and powerful 
ideas which now burst forth in Germany in this or that form It was 
perhaps the greatest revolution in thought that has been experienced 
in the West For the behef that had ruled hitherto in a comprehensible 
umty and uniformity, and hence m an absolute vahdity of reason and 
its claims, was now destioyed and dissolved by the recogmtion that 
reason revealed itself in endlessly manifold forms, that it laid down 
^ Cf Gunthei Holstein, Die Staatsphilosophie Schleieimachets, 1922 
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individual and not general laws of life, and that its ultimate unity lay 
only in an mvisible metaphysical foundation of the umverse Every thmg 
m history now looked diferent from what it did before no longer 
superficially simple and easily viewable, but instead full of perspectives 
and with immeasurable depths m the distance, and it was no longer 
composed (as one had thought previously) of an eternal recurrence of 
somethmg that was the same, but rather of an eternal rebirth of what 
was peculiar to itself and without comparison This richer and more 
profound image of the world, created by the German histoncism that 
was now coming into existence, demanded a more resihent mode of 
thought, and a more complex and imaginative abstract language, with 
a tendency to mystical obscunly Cicero, Thomas Aquinas and Fredenck 
the Great, if they had read each other’s works, would have been able 
to understand each other, because aU three of them spoke the easily 
mteUigible abstract language of Natural Law In the works of Herder, 
Goethe, Hegel and the Romantics, they would have found words and 
ideas which would have bewildered them, and would have seemed to 
them mcomprehensible and odd 

This new sense for what was individual resembled a fire which was 
capable of consuming (not all at once, but gradually) every sphere of 
life, to begm with, m many ways, it got a hold only on the flimsiest and 
most inflammable materials, as it were, the individual personal hfe, 
chiefly the world of art and poetry, but then it also caught the heavier 
matenals, most of all the State And Hegel was the first to pass over 
dehberately, mdeed even in a one-sidedly radical manner, from the 
cult of personal individualism to the cult of the supia-mdividual entity 
of the State Now for the first time, agamst the background of this 
general tendency to view life in an mdividuahzing manner, it is possible 
to undei stand completely that act of his by which he re-interpreted the 
concept of reason, from bemg the static force it was before, mto the 
fluid developmental process of historical humamty For this meant to 
re-mterpret it in such a way as to bring out the wealth of the indivi- 
duahties that were unfoldmg In each one of them the smgle divme 
reason assumed a special and concrete form, and the highest and most 
influential of these forms seemed to him to be the States But together 
with the recognition of the mdividual character of the States, there was 
also bound up the recogmtion of their vital arteries, namely raison d’itat 
and State mterest, and its power to constrain everything else, the 
primacy of its Right over any other Right, was (as we have seen) 
plainly recognized The individual State with its special impulses to- 
wards powei and life, this State which m previous centunes had only 
been able to lead a life which, though mdeed a forceful one, was never- 
theless an unholy one, now received all the reverence that the new cult 
of individuahty was capable of givmg it. The old duahsm between the 
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individual or actual State, and the best or rational State, ceased. The 
actual State was the rational State 
Thus Hegel shaied completely the new sense for what was individual 
in history, and thereby became one of the most elfective pioneers of 
German histoncism The lasting value, and whatever inner vitahty theie 
IS in his philosophy of history, is based essentially on this sense of the 
great historical mdividuahties But with him it never became the chief 
thin g, he never devoted himself to it with the profound joy and en- 
thusiasm shown by the Romantics and the founders of the German 
histoiical school To him, both now and ever afterwards, it was only a 
means to an end, it was the key to the pecuhar sanctity of his picture 
of the world in which the whole mdividual wealth of the histoncal world 
now became assembled and compressed into a single and umque 
divuuty of the world-reason, the world-spirit This world-reason was 
certamly mterpreted (as we have noted) as being the fluid and mcreasing 
life of humamty, but at the same time also, and to an even greater 
extent, it was interpreted and valued as being the umfied and superior 
leader and controller of this whole bright and vaned drama, as bemg 
the force that worked the marionettes of history Everything individual 
serves to realize the single and umque reason, which has the particular 
skill of enticing into its service the evil elements as well as the good, 
the elemental as well as the mteUectual and spiritual Of the two great 
principal ideas of the tune, the idea of identity and the idea of indi- 
viduality, It was the idea of identity, of the struggle towards the inner 
umty and apotheosis of nature and mmd, which was far and away the 
stronger m Hegel But at the same time, m this need to subordinate 
everything empmcal and cause it to proceed from one umque rational 
idea, there was also at work the whole secular tradition of the Stoa, of 
Chnstiamty and of the Enhghtenment Even the individual element in 
history was thereby ration^ed once again, and now indeed at the 
same time (although he acknowledged it m general) it was depnved of 
Its own most mdividual and origmal essence It constituted the most 
remarkable and intensive synthesis of old and new ideas, of ideas tend- 
ing towards viewmg thmgs m absolute terms or m histoncal terms 
They were confined together as m a prison 
In this prison there was also (as we have seen) the idea of raison 
d’itat It had a cell to itself in wluch it could move and operate freely 
and without hmdrance Indeed it was one of the very biggest cells m the 
pnson. For accordmg to Hegel it was the State, guided by raison d’etat, 
that performed the most important services towards makin g world- 
reason a reahty He was obhged to place the State as high as this, 
because he needed it to authenticate his grand conception that the world- 
spint realized itself progressively m and through history In history he 
now needed a power like the State which, in a special and manifest 
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degree, would act as the bearer of rational purposes, and would at the 
same tune be a bearer that dommated the whole of human life ‘It is 
solely through the State that Man has any value, or any spiritual and 
intellectual reahty ’ ^ He also needs the State to form a bond of umon 
between the two great ideas of his time, the idea of mdmduahty and the 
idea of identity, between the individual welfare and the general welfare 
It was the State that created ‘the umty of the umversal and the subjective 
Wdl’, and it was m this conjimction between the Will of everything 
umversal and the subjective Will of mdividuals, that he saw the essence 
of the State, its livmg moral quahty ® Foi the sake of his umversal 
philosophy of history (which orientated everything towards the Whole, 
and ruthlessly subordmated every mdividual thing to that Whole), he 
needed to have mside the empirical world some ‘umversal element’, 
some power that dommated mdividuals Hence his deification of the 
State 

And smce everything which there was m him of an mdividuahzuig 
and histoncizmg mode of thought was concentrated pnncipally on the 
State, he was also able to comprehend m the clearest possible fashion 
the inner essence of raison d'itat, its abysses and its tensions between 
elemental and intellectual motives, the use it made of the good and its 
misuse of the evil elements ‘It is as particular entities that States enter 
into relations with one another Hence their relations are on the largest 
scale a maelstrom of external contingency and the inner particulanty of 
passions, private mterests and selfish ends, abilites and virtues, vices, 
force and wrong AH these whirl together, and in their vortex the ethical 
whole Itself, the autonomy of the State, is exposed to contingency ® 
—a contingency, however, which, through the operation and guidance 
of the world-spirit, is completely smoothed out once again and finally 
brought to a successful outcome From the standpoint of the world- 
spint, he gazed down with a macroscopic irony upon all this activity of 
power Indeed, in his Philosophy of History * one may read the dehghtful 
passage about the Romans ‘It is a peculiarity of the Romans that 
they, who have the greatest system of justice in world history, also 
avail themselves of the petty justice of mamfestos and agreements over 
small mjuries, and defend these almost m a spurt of partisanship But, 
in the case of pohtical comphcations of this kind, it is always possible 
for anyone to reproach another if he wishes to, and if it is useful to him 
to make the reproach’ Thus, m the same breath, he satirized and 
tolerated the old device of power, of cloakmgits interests in the disguise 
of morality and justice. 

In the Philosophy of Histoty, Machiavelh was also given similar 

^ Philosophie der Weltgeschkhte, edited by Lasson, 1, 90 

“ Loc c/f , p 90 f “ Phllosopine des Rechts, § 340 

* Lasson’s edition, p 700 f 
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praise to that which he received in the early work of 1801-2 ^ Then he 
had been praised, and his methods had been applauded, because he 
advocated the necessary idea that the Itahan people should be saved 
and united in one State Now it was stated that the much moie hnuted 
aim (which was purely one of State) of cleansmg the Papal State from 
the weeds of independent dynasts, was a ‘just right in the moral sense’ 
‘With a high sense of the necessity for formmg a State, MachiaveUi 
laid down the prmciples accordmg to which States ought to be formed 
m those cucumstances The various rulers and nilmg houses had to be 
altogether suppressed, and if (with our concept of hbeity) we cannot 
accept the means, which he tells us are the only possible ones and aie 
completely justified~if we cannot accept them, because they mvolve 
the most ruthless exercise of authonty, and all lands of deception, 
murder, etc — then we must at least acknowledge that the dynasts, who 
had to be overthrown, could only be attacked m this manner, because 
a total lack of conscience and a complete depravity was altogether part 
of their bemg ’ Thus Hegel distmgmshed between the kernel and the 
husk of Machiavelh’s doctrmes, and extended only a temporal^nd not 
an absolute sanction to his crude methods 
In our history of the idea of raison d’etat, MachiaveUi, Frederick the 
Great and Hegel stand out as the three most prominent figures Hegel 
himself had a defimte sense of this connection ^ He did not mdeed make 
use of the slogan of laison d’etat (as we are obhged to do here) to denote 
the general substance of the principles of State conduct both inside and 
outside the State, on the contrary, he looked upon it as a concept which 
had first been formed by the Enhghtenment (with its bias towards 
Natural Law), the ‘pnnaple of what was umversaUy best’, which was 
permitted mthm the State to set itself above private rights and to carry 
out the umversal objects of the State But it was precisely from this 
aspect that Fredenck the Great seemed to him to be a ‘world-histoncal 
person One can call him the ruler who brought the new epoch to 
reahty, wherem the actually-existent State interest attained to univei- 
sahty and its supreme authorization ’ ‘He must be singled out particu- 
larly, because he grasped mteUectuaUy the umversal purpose of the 
State, and because he was the first ruler to chng fast to the umversal 
element m the State, who always considered the ultimate good of his 
State as the final principle, and never allowed the particular element to 
have any mfluence, if it was opposed to the object of the State He raised 
the idea to the throne, and gave it a vahdity in the face of anjdhmg 
that was particular oi special ’ Thus, with good justification, he looked 
upon Fredenck as bemg the pioneer of his own idea of the State, as the 
man who ushered m the epoch in which Hegel expected this idea to 
triumph 

iJLoc ci/,p 863f ®i£)c cit,-p 918 f. 
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But now what was the final purpose served by Hegel’s lamn d’itat 
and his idea of the power-State"^ Hitherto we have heard that it was the 
progressive realization of the world-reason But since this world-reason, 
because it had to embrace the entire spmtual and mtellectual content of 
world-history, could not be expressed simply, one can quite understand 
that it IS possible for there to be difiFerent interpretations of what Hegel 
looked upon as the supreme value of world history The researcher who 
has investigated Hegel’s idea of the power-State more thoroughly than 
anyone else hitherto came to the conclusion that for Hegel ‘national 
power was the supieme aim’, and that his world-spmt was nothing else 
but ‘the expression for the moral authorization of nationahst world- 
power’ ^ In this one can only see an absolute debasement of the Hegelian 
doctrine of the power-State, converting a means into an end-m-itself 
Certamly Hegel gave a wide scope both to raison d'itat and the power- 
State, and looked upon the external power of a nation as the correlate 
of Its mner vigour ® But the supreme result which he expected from its 
development was not national power in itself, but rather the national 
culture which was to proceed from it, not dehberately aimed at, but 
blossoming orgamcally out of it ‘The supieme goal that a State can 
achieve, is that ait and science should be developed in it, and a height 
attamed which corresponds to the mind and spirit of the people This is 
the highest purpose of the State, but it is a purpose which the State 
must not attempt to produce as a construction, on the contrary, it 
must create itself out of itself’ ® 

Nor can the crude aim of power be reconciled with Hegel’s famous 
assertion that world-history is equivalent to progress m the conscious- 
ness of freedom For him fieedom was more than a mere development 
of State power, it was for him the umty of the mind and its innermost 
depths with its world 'This is its supieme liberation, because thought is 
its mnermost essence ’ ^ In the last resort, his philosophy of history 
culminated m a subhme contemplation, as being the supreme value 
which the human nund was capable of attaimng ® Whoever completely 
comprehended the world and the reason manifest m it, that person was 

^ Heller, loc at , p 130 

* G lesson in the Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophic der Weltgeschchte, p 79 
Philosophic der Weltgeschichte,eAiie&hy'Laason,p 628, of alsop 871 The fact 
that culture serves the State is fully reconcilable with the Hegehan dialectic, indeed it 
IS necessarily connected with it In the Pechtsphilosophie, page 11 of the Preface, it 
says that ‘philosophy is principally or solely in the service of the State’— and more- 
over that without the State cdture itself would not be possible Cf Giese, Hegels 
Staatsidee md die Idee der Staatseiziehung, Berlin Dissertation, 1923, pp 134 ff 
‘For Hegel, art and science aie not differentiated from the State, they are actually 
forces of the mtellectual essence of the State, indeed m a certam way they are actually 
the State Itself’ * Loc c//,p 160 

' Even Dilthey {Ges Schnften, 4, 249) looks upon ‘the return of the spirit to its 
absolute mwardness’ as the ‘final element’ m Hegel 
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free But chiefly one had to comprehend the coincidentia oppositorum, 
of apparent contrasts between nature and mind, of the genume umty 
and rationahty of all Being and Becommg. ‘If thought is free m itself, 
then it can affiird to dismiss freely the aspect of appearance’, it can 
‘toleiate the fact that what is natural has directly formed in itself what 
IS spintual and intellectual’ ^ That is to say, convinced of the umty of 
mind and nature, it can tolerate the drama of this empmcal world with 
all Its frightful abysses, and can concede freedom to aU the forces at 
work in it Tins freedom granted to the ‘Appearance’ was indeed still 
only the apparent freedom of the marionettes True freedom lay only 
in the almost mystical nmon between the observing and thinfang mmd 
and the world-spirit 

Thus Hegel showed gemus m adoptmg a combmation of ruthless 
reahsm m acknowledgmg reahty, and a transcendent attitude to the 
whole of hfe from the highest metaphysical level Thereby he seemed to 
accomphsh the remarkable achievement of managmg both to grant all 
the assertions of a pessmustc view (which doubted the goodness in 
the world) and yet simultaneously to oppose it with a transcendental 
optimism, which looked down on this world with a heroic superiority 
and calm The filth of reahty, which surrounded the philosopher, did 
not besmirch hun Rather, he gathered it aU up with a playful hand, 
and made it into one of the bncks with winch to build his palace 
Raison d'itat was also one of these bricks 

Hegel’s system, simultaneously authontative and profound, built up 
and executed as it was m a grandiose and abstruse manner, could not 
long mamtam itself as a closed doctnne But an enormous influence 
reshlted from his idea of the cunmng of reason, m allowing Good to 
emerge from Evil The whole bulk of expenence of life and history did 
m fact confirm that some smister connection existed between Good 
and Evil But Hegel’s unfortunate mfluence on the ideas of German 
power pohttcs arose from the fact that it was possible to forget the 
simster element in this connection, and that a palhatmg hght was 
capable of bemg shed also on the primitive, bestial and nocturnal aspect 
of I aison d’dtat The doctrme of reason’s cunning was nothing else but 
the logical consequence of the philosophy of identity, which required 
this means m order to be able to present the umty and rationahty of the 
whole world-nexus ‘For the rational mind, philosophy transfiguies the 
element of actual reahty which seems to be unjust ’ ^ But tins kmd of 
theodicy and of universal optirmsm, with which the philosophy of 
identity learnt to look upon reahty, had concealed in it the serious 
danger that moral feehng would become blunted and the excesses of 
power politics would be taken too hghtly 

* Philosophic der Weltgeschichte, p 578 

* Ibid , wilted by G Lesson, p 55 
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And this danger also lay concealedm the new doctrine of mdmduahty 
It was already capable of leading the morality of mdividual existence 
into temptation if the nght of individuality to express itself was held 
to be hmitless, and was set up as a higher type of morahty in opposition 
to umversal morahty Once applied to the supra-individual individuality 
of the State, it could be used to justify all its excesses of power-pohcy, 
as the unavoidable and organic outcome of its being ‘A State’, Hegel 
remarked m his Philosophy of Right (§ 334), ‘may regard its infimty and 
honour as at stake in each of its concerns, however nunute, and it is 
all the more inchned to susceptibility to mjury the more its strong 
mdmduahty is impelled as a result of long domestic peace to seek and 
create a sphere of activity abroad ’ Hegel was also, as one knows, very 
strongly under the influence of Napoleon, and rejected any morahzing 
in the face of the great conqueror-personahties of world history There- 
by he certamly paved the way foi a freer and more open-minded inter- 
pretation of the personahties of world history, but also for a laxer 
treatment of the problem of pohhcal ethics He did not take the trouble 
to hmit m any way the completeness of the grandiose powers which 
he granted to the mterest-pohcy of States in their dealings with one 
another — apart of course from those reservations he made against the 
uncleanliness of Macluavelh’s methods, which he stated were only 
permissible in Machiavelh’s contemporary historical situation, and 
were not to be considered permanent and umversally apphcafale This 
only offered a flimsy kmd of barner against the excesses of a modem 
Machiavellism, which in the future would also be capable of justifying 
itself with some new and special contemporaiy situation, when it made 
use of its new and frightful methods which were basically perhaps just 
as immoral 

Thus the idea of identity and the idea of mdmduahty — these two 
supreme and fruitful ideas of the contemporary German mmd — showed 
the inner tragic two-edged quality of all great histoncal ideas and forces 
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N ow at last m Germany Machiavelli found men who understood 
him, or at least began to comprehend things from the startmg- 
point of his historical and individual presuppositions In 1795, 
before Hegel already, Herder had, in his Letters foi the furtherance of 
humanity (5th collection. Nos 58 and 59), shown his great sense of what 
was historically individual even with regard to Machiavelh and thus 
paved the way for a juster assessment of this much-misunderstood 
man, by drawing attention to the powei of the opimons then dormnant 
concermng the relationship between pohtics and morals, whose most 
important and clever representative Machiavelh in fact was He also 
heavily emphasized Machiavelh’s goal of the national liberation of 
Italy, and thus paved the way in general for the later interpretation of 
Ranke But the historical justification of MachiaveUi’s personahty 
which he undertook did not reach as far as justifying his doctrine He 
praised Machiavelh, but execrated Machiavellism with which his ideal 
of humamty would have nothmg to do Oh, if only (he cried) this pohcy 
of raison d’itat, of which Machiavelh was the master, ‘could be forever 
buried for the human race!’ By praismg Machiavelh and his follower 
Naudd (whom he also re-discovered), he only wanted to show that, by 
‘gazmg calmly into a dark abyss of history’, he could discover some- 
thing of value and be forced to recognize it even there, and that this 
was particularly possible if one was hvmg in a better penod After such 
an enormous passage of time (he beheved), even a MachiaveUi would 
be bound to think differently today. ‘Oh, if only we had a picture drawn 
by Machiavelh, of a ruler of our own times'’ ^ Thus we see that even 
Herder had not yet attamed the new, specifically German attitude to 
the problem of Machiavelhsm, which we fost found m the case of Hegel 

^ Fester, Machiavelh, p 4, and Blkan, JDie Entdeckung Machiavellis in Deutsch- 
land im 19 Jahrhundert, Histor Zeitschr , 119, 430 ff , m passages which refer to 
Herder’s interpretation of Machiavelh, have failed to pay sufficient attention to this 
aspect of his judgment, Elkan indeed explains it quite wrongly when he says that 
Herder had a feeling that pohtics would have to apply certam fundamental pnnciples 
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But certainly Fichte, who was the second of the great philosophers of 
identity who occupied himself with the problem m detail, did have this 
attitude In 1807, the year of German imsfortune, while he was staying 
in Kdmgsberg, he pubhshed an article m the review Vesta which came 
out there, under the euphemistic title of ‘Concermng Machiavelh as a 
writer, and passages from his works’, this article was a pohtical sermon 
to his countrymen, which advocated the basic ideas of Machiavellian 
laison d'etat and power-pohcy with all his charactenstic impetuous 
force and lack of qualification ^ He summarized it in two propositions 

‘1 Your neighbour, even though he may look upon you as his 
natural aUy agamst another power which is feared by you both, is 
always ready, at the first opportumly, as soon as it can be done with 
safety, to better himself at your expense He is forced to do it, if he is 
wise, and could not hold back, even if he were your brother 

‘2 It IS altogether insufficient for you to defend your own territory, 
on the contrary, you must keep your gaze fixed dispassionately on 
everythmg which could influence your situation, and you must in no 
way tolerate that anything inside these boundaries of your influence 
should be altered to your detriment, and never hesitate a moment, if 
you can alter somethmg there to your advantage For you can rest 
assured that the other do the same, whenever he can, and if you 
delay m doing it now on your side, then you will get behind him 
Whoever fails to increase his power, must decrease it, if others increase 
theirs ’ 

Fichte also attempted to understand Machiavelh from a contem- 
porary and psychological point of view He thought of him as a man 
who was carved out of the same wood as lumself, but had hved m a 
dark and heathen penod, m a merely sensuous world So he recognized 
him as ‘a mind that was really metaphysical m origin, but had never 
which corresponded to those of the Pmcipe But his essay deals in a veiy adequate 
manner with the smaller mmds, such as Luden, etc , who shared m the rehabihta- 
tion of Machiavelh at that time In Weltburgertum iind Nationalstaat, I heheve I have 
sufficiently demonstrated how the Romantics approached the problem of power 
pohtics, and especially how Adam Muller’s doctnne offers a first stage towards 
Ranke It is notable that even Goethe m the last year of his life, from an old sympathy 
towards the cabinet-politics of the ancien regime, recogiuzed the obhgatory character 
of raison d’itat ‘I place myself’, he said on 1st Jan 1832, ‘higher than the ordinary 
flat moral pohticians I say quite bluntly that no kmg ever keeps his word, nor can 
he ever keep it, he must always yield to the dommating power of circumstances, the 
Poles would have perished m any case, they were bound to perish on account of 
their whole confused way of thinkmg, was Prussia to emerge with empty hands, 
whilst Russia and Austna seized what they could"' For us poor phihstmes the opposite 
course of achon is a duty, not for the powerful ones of the earth ’ Goethes Unier- 
haltungen mit dem Kanzier F v Muller, 3rd ed , p 191 Cf also E Marcks, Goethe 
und Bismarck {Manner und Zeiten, vol 2) 

^ Reprinted in Nachgelassene Werke, 3, 401 ff Cnhcal edition by Hans Schulz, 
1918 
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been able to see cleaily his own pnmaiy source’ He said other beautiful 
and profound things about Machiavelh’s Promethean attitude and 
modem heathenism But it was not a taste for history or any joy in the 
mdividual that drew him to MachiaveUi, rather he was attempting (and 
in view of his whole philosophy it could hardly be otherwise) to find in 
him an absolute and timelessly vahd truth, which would serve as a 
beneficial lemedy for his own sick period For none of the other great 
German philosophers of identity went so fai as Fichte m his bold 
attempts to blend imnd and nature, reason and reahty, into a unity, or 
place them so directly and passionately at the service of reahty, or of 
the ethical and mteUectual permeation of his own tune and his con- 
tempoiaries It was not in contemplative mysticism that his doctrine 
culminated, as in the case of Hegel and Schellmg, but rather in doing 
and action, in a dehberate refashioning of the whole of hfe according 
to the ideal of reason, in a practical victory for autonomous morahty 
over all sensuous impulses, in the estabhshing of a realm ‘such as had 
never yet been seen on earth’ And m the service of this subhme task, 
which went far beyond all the power-struggles of States and beyond all 
raison d'itat, Fichte now also placed these doctimes of naked raison 
d’etat drawn from Machiavelh— one of the most remarkable and 
spiritually moving events in the whole history of ; aison d’itat If we can 
succeed in some measure in explaimng the inner contradiction between 
ends and means which arises here, then we shall also shed new hght on 
the alhance, which was now made in Germany, between Ideahsm and 
MachiaveUism 

Elsewhere, m Weltbtirgei turn md Nationalstaat, we have tned to give 
such an explanation, and, although it stood in the context of the pre- 
war period, we may stand fast by it even today when tmes have changed, 
and only wish to supplement it here from the point of view of the 
present analysis Fichte was not able (as Hegel was) to make tins alh- 
ance permanent, he only concluded the aUiance m a transitory fashion 
MachiaveUism and the raison d'&tat of the power-State did fit m, both 
necessanly and orgamcaUy, with the basic ideas of the Hegehan philo- 
sophy. Hegel’s objective Ideahsm, which started from the assumption 
that the whole world was permeated by God, was capable of assirmlat- 
ing them without difficulty mto the woild-process, which received them 
as it were elasticaUy But for Fichte’s subjective Ideahsm, which subor- 
dinated the world to the free moral personahty, and expected every- 
thmg from the acts of the latter, MachiaveUism would always have 
been indigestible, if it had not been for the prodigious experiences and 
requirements of the time, which had altogether forcibly altered it, and 
if It had not been that, since the beginrang of the century, certain 
changes in the direction of objective Ideahsm had taken place in his 
philosophy, under the influence of the Romantic movement and of the 
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other contemporary thinkers. The contemporary event which influenced 
h im was the sight of the Prussian collapse — as a consequence (it seemed 
to him) of an effenunate, frightened pohcy, which wished to avoid war, 
and Its conflict with the iron logic of power He had already known for 
a long time that, in relation to each other, States hved under a state of 
nature and accordmg to the right of the stronger, but hitherto he had 
only considered it an irrationahty Now, m the face of the disturbing 
success of Napoleon, he began to see the rational expediency and con- 
sistency of a superior powei -policy At the same time he also saw that 
such a power-pohcy could only be beaten with its own weapons But 
m the process he never for a moment wavered m his ideal of the rational 
State which ought to be founded on human nghts, freedom and origmal 
uniformity Those, he explained, were ‘the eternal and mdestructible 
foundations of all social order, which it was absolutely impermissible 
for any State to repudiate’ But he added (constrained by the experience 
of supenoi power that he had recently undergone) that it was not 
possible to estabhsh or administer any State by means of this alone 
The most elemental feehngs now rose up in him, feelings of national 
pride, an impulse towards freedom, and resistance against the bondage 
of Napoleon It was to produce weapons with which to fight him, that 
was the real purpose of his essay on Machiavelh, just as he also had 
recourse then to Machiavelh’s prescriptions for nuhtary science, and 
poured scorn on any feehng of anxiety in the face of superior artillery 
as ‘extraordmary linutations in modern thought and courage’ But the 
prmcipal reason why Germans ought now to learn Machiavelli’s raison 
d’dtat, was m order to wm back their hberty in the future 
The great problem which faced the German thinker was how to brmg 
the actually existent State into harmony with the best State And this 
problem he solved briefly and decisively, by weldmg together the real 
State and the best State in the white heat of love of the Fatherland, and 
he conferred on the mcipient ‘empire* of reason the right, in its relations 
with other States, to employ the ruthless egotistical combative measures 
of the real State— similar to the way m which Campanella gave himself 
the right to realize his Sun-State by the methods of raison d'itat. It was 
more a hasty solution, achieved by wishful thinking, than an mtellectual 
solution of the problem But he also attempted to give an intellectual 
solution ‘from the standpomt of reason’, which harmonized remarkably 
well with Frederick the Great’s doctrme m the Avant-propos to the 
Histoire de man temps, and may quite possibly have been influenced by 
it For, in exactly the same way as Fredenck, he distmguished between 
the umversal moral law which was vahd without exception for aU 
pnvate hfe, and the moral duty of the ruler to five for the welfare of his 
people, and consequently also to go somewhat beyond the commands of 
personal morahty It was Fichte’s opimon that the ruler would thereby 
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be raised to a ‘highei moral order’, and m asserting this Fichte was 
already bordenng on Hegel’s doctrme of the higher morahty of the 
State 

And this was not the only one of Fichte’s ideas that echoed the 
Hegehan solution of the problem It was prmcipally the new sense, that 
was now spreading m Germany, for what was individual, to which 
Fichte also yielded (though he did not allow himself to be taken hold of 
by it completely) ^ So it came about that from now on, from the stony 
ground of his rationahsm, there occasionally burst forth, hke magic 
flowers, certam individuahzmg perceptions, suddenly and almost with- 
out any intermediate stage It was the sense foi what was individual (as 
we have already seen) that enabled him to understand the personahty 
of Machiavelh, without which he would perhaps never have been 
enabled to understand Machiavelhsm But along with the sense for what 
was mdmdual, there also grew up in him a new relation to the historical 
world From all points of view it is instructive to compare his youthful 
work of 1793, the Attempt to rectify the opinion of the public concerning 
the French Revolution with the lectures on Characteristics of the present 
age, which he dehvered in 1804-5 in Berlin In 1793 the historical world 
seemed to be a disintegrated (or at least only partly and embryonically 
mtegrated) mass of base matter He was not interested in its progress, 
the philosopher had only to show with its help, that all paths had been 
tried and none led to the goal Reason and historical reahty stood 
rigidly apart from each other, in enmity and opposition The iiiational 
phenomena of history he thrust away from him, scorned them and 
asserted that Reason must necessarily strive to overcome them In the 
Characteristics of 1804-5, on the othei hand, the course of history and 
the irrational element of appearance m it were assessed as bemg part 
of the plan of Providence, as being a necessary stage towards the ulti- 
mate realm of Reason From this teleological interpretation, which 
umted his fundamental tendency towards rationahsm with the new 
individualizing sense, there now sprang (just as m the case of Hegel) a 
whole series of properly historical perceptions, and particulaily m the 
Chat acterisiics the power politics of the European commumty of States, 
the tension between the natural strivmg of the more powerful States for 
umversal monarchy and the equally natural striving of the less powerful 
States towards uniformity, was treated with msight and almost with 
sympathy ‘That is the natural and necessaiy process, one may acknow- 
ledge it, one may even know it absolutely, oi not’ ® At the same time, 
he was certainly also hfting his eyes from the real State towards the best 
State, and he looked upon the goal of mere self-pieservation for the 
modem State, supported as it was by the whole strength of the nation, 

^ Regarding the linutations of his sense for the individual element, cf Wallner, 
Fichte als poht Denker, 1926, p 182 “ Wetke, 7, 203 
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as being ‘a narrow-minded aim, only forced upon it by the contem- 
porary situation’ For in the end eternal peace would be bound to 
arrive, and then the State would put to better purposes the national 
strength it had come to possess But in the Characteristics, power- 
pohcy had already been recognized without qualification as a means to 
the end of culture ‘In this age, the most cultured State m the European 
commonwealth of nations is without exception the one that staves the 
hardest and this staving would be all the more advantageous for 
culture, the less such a State was favoured by fortune, and the less 
therefore it needed and contmued to need inner strengthenmg and 
apphcation of strength ’ ^ 

How much aU these ideas renaind one now of the Hegehan doctrme 
of the cunning of Reason, which causes aU the impulses and passions 
of the sensuous world to work unconsciously for its own higher aims 
Fichte had already directly professed this doctrine by saymg that the 
State, so long as the age of rational pohtics has not yet dawned, pro- 
motes the purposes of Reason ‘continually and without its own know- 
ledge or conscious volition— driven on by the natural law of the develop- 
ment of our species, and while having in view a completely different 
purpose’ ^ It was unpossible to reach the longed-for identity between 
Reason and reahty by means of any other doctnnes save this one, which 
was advocated quite independently by Fichte and Hegel Fichte mdeed 
mterpreted this identity quite differently from Hegel, and never allowed 
Reason to be consumed so completely m the process of world history 
as the latter did, on the contrary, he gave it an absolute rank and con- 
tent freed from all temporal content For Hegel the identity between 
Reason and reahty was a fact, for Fichte it was a task For Hegel the 
realm of Reason was already a matter of history, for Fichte it would 
only come aftei history, when history had completed the process that 
paved the way for it This is the deeper reason why Fichte was not 
capable of holding fast to his recogmtion of Machiavelhsm In his 
Speeches to the German Nation he let it drop (as we showed in om: 
earher book), and came back to condemmng power-policy on pnn- 
ciple In his Rechtslehre of 1812 he once agam declared that federation 
was indeed the aim of development, but that a forceful reahstic pohcy 
on the part of the States, carried out to the last drop of blood, must be 
the means, as a necessary stage towards the goal ® But it no longer had 
any place m the realm of Reason which he saw coming and wanted to 
prepare for The whole fearfully constricted and often desperate situa- 
tion of the German people in Europe bred a constant tendency towards 
creating an alhance between German Ideahsm (which had begun with 
the proclamation of the Categorical Imperative) and MachiaveUism 
^ Werke, 1,210 1 ^ Ibid, 1,161 

“ N Wallner, Fichte als polit Denker, pp 236 f and 276 
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The nationalization of the States, the new idea of the national State 
(which was at that tune being almost forced on the Germans by neces- 
sity), actually gave a new meamng and content to the old pleonexia 
of the State It ennobled it and made it more moral (as we previously 
expressed it) ^ But it was possible in the future (we must now add) for 
this civihzmg process and improvement in morals to lead to a new 
immorality, when the national idea burst its banks and deteriorated 
into modern nationahsm 

^ WeUbtlrgertum iind Nationalstaat, 7th ed , p 105. 
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O F the two great ideas, which we have noticed in the new German 
spirit, the idea of identity and the idea of mdividuahty, it was 
in the long run the latter that proved more powerful and fruitful 
The systems of identity that desired to blend together mind and nature, 
leason and leahty, m a profound umty and harmony which were either 
real or capable of being made real, collapsed because the underlying 
construction showed itself too weak in the face of the unavoidable 
facts of expeiience and history But all these facts (which were raised 
by the mneteenth-century impulse towards empirical investigation to an 
unlooked-for height of fullness and sigmficance) confirmed more and 
more the new discovery that the historical world was an abyss of m- 
dividuahty The historical empiricism of the mneteenth century was 
thereby essentially distinguished from all the empmcal onsets of earlier 
centuries, in that it accustomed itself ever more constantly to look upon 
the facts as an expression of defimte spintual and intellectual entities, 
and also in that it looked for the intellectual bond that held them to- 
gether, not meiely in the umversal causal nexus and a few umversal 
laws of Reason, but in the mdividually different laws of life and vital 
tendencies, which were immeasurably iich Once the gaze was sharpened 
to detect the presence of such vital tendencies among the most visible 
appearances of the historical foreground, then it became possible to 
discern or to surmise, as it were behmd the visible star-filled sky, new 
unknown worlds of stars, all of which were also foUowmg their own 
paths 

But what was it that held together this mfimty of mental worlds and 
heavenly bodies? Tbs new prmciple of mdividuahty, spreading further 
and further, advancmg from one discovery to anofter, uncovering 
individual rights and individual activities everywhere, tbeatened finally 
to terimnate in a form of relativism, wbch no longer recogmzed any- 
thmg fixed or absolute m bstory, but mstead granted tolerantly and 
indulgently to every mtellectual entity, to every mdividual vital ten- 
dency, its own free scope, tbs relativism would comprehend everythbg. 
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excuse everything, but would in the end also leave eveiything m an 
‘anarchy of values’ (as old Ddthey expressed it) This was the danger 
of the later historicism in Germany, though it did not yet attack the 
earher form For the earher form was still under the mfluence, not only 
of the German philosophy of identity, but also of the idea of Natural 
Law (which, though essentially vanquished, still had certam after- 
effects), and these two mfluences, though m different ways, had satis- 
fied the profound human need for absolute values, for some sort of 
clasps that would hold together the life which otherwise would fly 
apart Noi must we forget (indeed we must give it gieat piommence 
here) the influence of Christiamty which, m the first decades of the 
nmeteenth century, in both the Protestant and Cathohc camps, became 
filled with a new and warm vital content, and offered a fixed hold to 
which certam great and important circles in Germany were able to 
chng Against the flood of histoncizmg thought, which was now spread- 
ing in Germany, it raised up a dam, this dam was itself washed away 
in many places by the force of cntical historical analysis, but it was 
always being built up again by ineradicable spiritual needs 
This IS demonstrated in a striking manner by Leopold Ranke, who 
showed the greatest genius m reahzmg all the possibihties which were 
offered to thought by histoncism and the principle of mdividuality 
‘Pay great attention’, he says m his Political Discourse of 1836, ‘to the 
full significance of these entities' So many separate earthly and intel- 
lectual communities, evoked by genius and moral energy, comprehended 
in continuous development, advancing towards the Ideal by an inner 
impulse amid the confusions of this world, each in its own way Examme 
them closely, these heavenly bodies, m their paths, their alternation, 
their systeml* Thus he looked upon world history and its process as the 
supreme, all-inclusive entity and mdividuahty, and thus too considered 
the States principally as ‘individuahties, each analogous to the others, 
but essentially independent of the others . original creations of the 
human mmd — one might even say, ideas of God’ ^ This already reveals 
the rehgious basis of his histoncism, which is at the same time both 
enthusiastic and cntical In history, God Himself stood out for him hke 
‘a holy hieroglyph, apprehended and preserved in its external form’, ® 
and for him it was a divme service to reveal this holy hieroglyph by 
means of his historical investigation. But, let it be noted, God was only 
‘apprehended m His external form’, m lus manifestation through his- 
tory, and not in His unanalysable Being itself God and God’s ideas, 
divme reason— m his opmion, these were certainly in history, as far as 
this he was m agreement with the systems of identity, and (as they had 
aheady begun to do, only reahstically and less violently) he was also 
able to give meamng and significance to masses of irrational constitu- 
1 Samtl Werke, 49/50, pp 329 and 339 “ Ibid , 53/54, 90 
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ents in the course of history, But for him God also existed above and 
beyond history, as the old personal God of Chnstiamty, to whom 
as an old man he was still able to address the prayer ‘Omnipotent, 
Indivisible and Tri-une, Thou hast called me up out of nothing Here 
I he before the steps of Thy throne!’ ^ It was thus m Panentheism, and 
not in Pantheism, that he finished up. He did occasionaUy stnke a 
pantheistic note, and then the pantheistic temptations, which were 
bound to be awakened by a glance into the histoncal world’s wealth of 
mdmduahty, made themselves gently felt m him But with a remarkable 
combmation of rehgious reverence and critical caution, a combmation 
of metaphysical and empirical motives, he shrank fiom following m 
Hegel’s footsteps, by mtroducing God completely mto history and 
raising humamty to a God in the process of becommg If he had done 
tins , he would never have acqmred the broad-mmded imparbahty with 
respect to historical phenomena, on which the permanence and sohdity 
of his mvestigations and his scientific greatness as a whole was so 
essentially founded He was able to let things influence him more 
purely, and was much better able to show ‘how it really happened’, if he 
retamed a consciousness of the distance between God and empmcal 
history His behef in a personal God came to the assistance of his 
scientific attitude It was necessary, however, for this behef to keep itself 
free from attempts on the part of the theistic mterpretation of history 
to see the hand of God m destmy everywhere 'Occasionally the hand of 
God IS over them,’ was his modest admission ^ Even in cases where he 
thought he could perceive this influence directly, he made it perfectly 
clear that it was a question of behef and premomtion only, and not of 
knowledge and scientific explanation So his concept of God was en- 
closed by a very fine and subtle hne The concept was embracing enough 
in a strong, positive and fervent manner to be able to shed a radiance 
even on empincal history and to endow with a priestly sense those who 
mvestigated it, but at the same time it was also prudently adjusted to . 
the need for carrymg out an analysis that was completely free and not 
tied by any dogma or theory The free movement of mdividual his- 
toncal forces, which were ‘just as good or as evil, as noble-imnded or as 
animal, as cultured or as crude, aimmg at eternity or subordinated to 
the moment’ as their protagomsts happened to be, now came mto its 
full rights, but did not lose itself in an anarchy of values, because pro- 
jected into it there was a great and absolute value which dommated 
and supported eveiythmg Thus Ranke remained protected from the 
relativism to which this prmciple of mdividuahty might have led But 
It follows from this that a duahsm which was logically ureconcilable 
was now capable of entermg mto his mode of viewmg history and into 
his standards of value It was certamly permissible that everything 
1 Wei he, 53/54, 655 * Ibid , 33/34, viu 
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which happened m history should be interpreted freely and without 
presupposition as being the work of individual forces and ciicum- 
stances, but it was not the case that everything could be granted and 
forgiven to it, because m the background there was present an absolute 
court of justice which did not allow contempt But these moral judg- 
ments, which as one knows Ranke let fall (they were restrained, but 
nevertheless quite perceptible), occurred now from time to tune, in a 
somewhat abrupt way, hke propositions from another higher order of 
bemg, m his absorbmg and forceful description of the flux of thmgs, 
in this flux each mdividuahty, be it good or evil, battled for its own 
nght and its existence 

These are the presuppositions which deterimned Ranke’s attitude 
towards Machiavelli, towards the problem of Machiavelhsm and the 
idea of raison d’etat Right at the beginning of his career of research, in 
his epoch-makmg book Towards a Critique of Recent Histoi ians (IS24), 
he came to discuss MachiaveUi and Machiavelhsm It is one of the most 
intelhgent and fruitful estimates of Machiavelh that has ever been 
written, and it broke new ground for all those who followed him Fifty 
years later, he supplemented it with additions which throw a particular 
hght on the prmciples of his attitude towards Machiavelh, whereas the 
first edition was earned out purely from a histoncal point of view, and 
only hmted hghtly at a moral judgment ^ But, through this more 
precise workmg-out of the moral standpomt, a remarkable ambiguity 
entered mto the interpretation which one can only understand if one 
perceives that Ranke fell mto a conflict here between his historical 
gemus and his moral conscience His histoncal gemus was capable of 
comprehending the case of Machiavelh and his precepts with the greatest 
sbll in histoncal individualization In his presentation, one can see 
how the work on the Prmce grew formally with an organic necessity 
out of the mdividual mmd of Machiavelh and out of the special situa- 
tion m which and for which he was wntmg ‘The circumstances were 
such, and men seemed to the author to be of such a kind, that only 
evil paths could lead to the goal ’ He succeeds in a striking manner m 
making it completely and historically inteUigible how ‘an author of the 
highest merit, and who was m no sense an evil man’ was capable of 
maintaimng an attitude of indifierence with respect to Good and Evil 
—that is to say, by being prepared, when his Fatherland was in a 
desperate condition, ‘to be bold enough to presenbe poison for it’. 

^ Only once (Zur Kritik neuerer GeschichUchreiber, 1824, p 199) does he speak of 
the ‘frightfulness’ of Macluavelli’s doctrine As against this, compare the char- 
actenstic conclusion of the first edition ‘In order to make certam prmciples 
thoroughly hateful to law-abidmg citizens, one calls them even today by his name 
But now at last It is possible to be just He sought the salvation of Italy, but the 
condition of Italy seemed to him so desperate, that he was bold enough to prescribe 
a poison for it ’ 
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But his interpretation remained incomplete by reason of the fact that 
he restricted the content and significance of the book purely to the 
individual man and to the individual moment that gave nse to it He 
thus beheved that he could reject the mterpretation which looked upon 
Machiavelh’s doctrmes as being umversal, ‘whereas they were merely’, 
as he said, ‘instructions laid down for a definite purpose’ This they 
certainly were with respect to their origin and their direct mtention, but 
not with respect to their inner factual content As we have shown, this 
factual content grew to extend far beyond the momentary purpose, and 
presented the readers (whether they came to the book in a historical or 
an unhistoncal mood) with the universal problem of raison d'itat and 
particularly with the element of constraint, of necessity, m State con- 
duct Altogether it was not so wrong of the historically unschooled 
readeis of earher centuries to ascribe this kmd of universal meamng 
and content to the doctrines of Machiavelh 
Ranke was horrified by the idea that Machiavelh’s precepts should 
have consequences that were apphcable umversally and for all time 
‘It IS frightful to think that the prmciples, which he considered necessary 
for acquinng and maintaimng the authonty of a usurper, could also 
find apphcation in a peaceful and law-abidmg kmgdom ’ He cited the 
case of Kmg Frederick II’s Antimachiavell, to show that an estabhshed 
hereditary monarchy could certainly consider ‘makmg use of the ideas 
on which the umversal world-order was founded’, he overlooked the 
fact that Frederick II, in particular, adopted a completely duahstic 
attitude towards Machiavelhsm The important point fiierefore is, that 
Ranke, on resummg his early work, felt himself obhged to supplement 
his explanation of Machiavelh (which was ongmally purely lustoncal) 
with the confession that he wished m the process to chng fast ‘to the 
eternal laws of the moral order of the world’ and was ‘very far from 
foUowmg Machiavelh, or indeed even of excusmg him’ But, if these 
eternal laws were to be apphed with complete stnctness, should he not 
really have blamed him? He even avoided domg this, because it would 
have brought him mto open conflict with his own histoncal under- 
standing So this conflict, which was stiU there nevertheless, was veiled 
by the elastic skill of his linguistic medium For he had an overpowering 
and involuntary need not to lose sight of the eternal guidmg hghts in 
the impetuous flux of historical hfe ‘Although’, he says in the same 
essay, ‘impoitant minds have rejected it, one must still maintain, above 
everythmg else, that Justice, quite as much as Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness, forms an ideal of human hfe,’ This admission, that besides the 
changeable element in human life, there also existed an unchangeable 
element, was one which he made repeatedly. ‘The historian’, he says 
m the Introduction to the Beichtesgaden Lectures, ‘must always have 
one thing in view, and that is how men thought and hved in a certain 
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period, then he finds that, apart from certain pimcipal ideas which are 
definite and unchangeable (e g the moral idea), each epoch has its own 
special tendency and its own particular ideal ’ In his History of France, 
he says in reference to the murder of the Duke of Guise m 1563 ^ ‘The 
pnnciples of morality, which underlie all civihzation and the whole 
human commumty, retreated before the rehgious idea ’ But what was 
the histonan to say if a conflict arose between the changeable element 
and the unchangeable, between pohhcs and morals? Once, in a letter of 
26th November 1859 to Kmg Max of Bavaria,^ Ranke expressed the 
purely moral pomt of view with extraordinary acuteness, ‘I consider it 
an extremely dangerous prmciple that, for the sake of performing his 
task m world history, anyone should consider himself justified in com- 
mittmg injustice to another. This is as much as to say “The end justifies 
the means, everything is permissible m majorem dei gloriam ” ’ But he 
knew only too weU that this dangerous prmciple was being apphed 
again and agam m world history, and that sms were mcorporated m the 
foundations of many a great and valuable achievement The great 
realistic pohticians of recent centuries who acted m a MachiaveUian 
manner are precisely the ones who (more than any other type of his- 
torical character) often incited Ranke’s skill and power of reproduction 
to Its supreme and most mtensive, and certainly to its most impressive 
achievements He depicted them (if one may recall the words used of 
King Henry VUI) with a mixture of admiration and abhorrence But 
generally the admiration outshmes the abhorrence, and the reflective 
reader breathes an atmosphere of fateful mevitability ‘The conduct of 
Francis I’, he says, for example, ‘was extremely detestable, the most 
Christian kmgdom (as it was originally thought to be) could not in the 
process contmue to exist But for the sake of the formation of the State 
(a task with which the centunes had smce been busy) it was . of 
undemable advantage This act of wrenching oneself free from the 
idea of umversal Chnstendom, was an mdispensable step towards the 
development of a new form of the State, both without and withm ’ ® 

Motives of a contemptible kmd, it says m one passage in Wallenstein, 
frequently operate towards a great purpose It was this insight that 
caused Hegel to develop his doctrme of the cunning of Reason, and 
then use it to found his transcendental optimism which could tolerate 
the sinful origm of the great cultural orgamsm At this pomt, however, 
there came a decisive separation between the paths taken by Hegel and 

Werke, 8, 186, also the passages quoted by M Ritter, Entwicklmg d Geschickts- 
wissenschaft, p 366 

* Werke, 53/54, p 405 Cf also the closing words of the Berchtesgaden Lectures 
(Epochen, p 233) ‘Whereas MachiaveUi incited a ruler to ruthlessness, my endeavour 
IS much rather to support Your Majesty m your virtues ’ 

« Werke, 8, 84 f 
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Ranke ‘The doctrine’, Ranke observed, ^ ‘whereby the world-spirit 
produces events as it were by deception, and makes use of human 
passions to achieve its aims, is founded on a supremely unworthy con- 
ception of God and humamty ’ This verdict shows how firmly rooted 
the feeling for ‘the eternal laws of the moral world-order’ was in Ranke’s 
soul If he had abandoned himself exclusively to his histoncal insight 
and experience, then he could have been sorely tempted by the loophole 
which Hegel had found, for harmomzmg the mevitable mire of history 
with Its ultmate ideahstic purpose For this msight was constantly lead- 
ing him back with a magnetic power of attraction to the facts from 
which Hegel had acquired his doctrme So one sees here particularly 
clearly the duahsm in Ranke’s histoncal thought between the two 
standards of the changeable and the unchangeable 
If he had become fuUy conscious of this duahsm and thought it out 
completely, he would have finally reached a tragic pessimism, as Jacob 
Buickhardt did later. The maxim which he impressed on the King of 
Bavaiia, and the facts of history which, as a histonan, it was his business 
to discern and commumcate — ^these two aspects yawned apart, and this 
irreconcilable division could only be filled m with pam And yet Ranke’s 
total conception of history had a hnd of optimism, which cast a much 
brighter, milder and more favourable hght on history than Hegel’s did 
What was this based on, and why was the hght it shed more bright and 
convincing than Hegel’s’ The latter had succeeded m reachmg it by the 
path of rational abstractions, which, with mcreasing boldness, attempted 
to derive the actual as well as the mental phenomena of the world from 
one smgle supreme idea But this meant that individual life became a 
mere shadow play Ranke, on the other hand, accomphshed the decisive 
act in the development of German histoncal thought He broke with 
all the methods of rationahzation and abstraction, of denving things 
from ideas that could be compiehended abstractly, and in order to do 
this he blended things and ideas together mto a umty of ‘the hving’ — a 
development foi which the Romantic movement, ScheUing and Wfihelm 
von Humboldt had already paved the way ‘The real ideal,’ it says m his 
Political Discourse (p 325), ‘which suddenly stands out before one’s 
gaze in all its unlooked-for ongmality, cannot be denved from any 
higher prmciple ’ ^ Individual hfe in history, incapable of bemg denved 
from universal ideas, but imbued with special ideas by which it is 
shaped, so that m the process idea and body, soul and flesh, become 
essentially one, and the whole enwieathed m the breath of origmal 
divine cieativity— this was the particular synthesis of the ideas of 

^ Epochen, p 7 j 

“ ‘The most radical formulation of histonsm that I know,’ as Rothacker said 
{Savigny, Grimm, Ranke, Hlstor Zeitschr , 128, 437) in drawing attention to the 
great importance of this remark for the history of thought. 
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individuality and identity which Ranke was able to provide Thus even 
his philosophy of history was a kind of philosophy of identity, and was 
secretly nourished by the impulse of the German spirit towards con- 
templation of the divme Nature He only denied (as we have seen) that 
God was identical with divme Nature But divme Nature m the his- 
toncal world, a leflection of God and indivisibly one in itself, was con- 
templated by him with faith and a feehng of happiness It could not 
be bad, indeed it could not even waver ambiguously between being 
bad and good At the end of his life, at the time of the social unrest 
and the attempted coup d'etat of 1878, he wrote m his journal ‘It has 
always been our experience that even absurdity, immorahty and violence 
have a purpose Ormuzd and Ahnman are always m conflict Ahnman 
works contmually to destroy the world, but he never succeeds These 
are the thoughts of an old man ’ i A consistent dualism was the out- 
come, if one looked upon the conflict between Ormuzd and Ahnman 
as imcertam But Ranke’s duahsm (as we have already pointed out) 
did not happen to be consistent. He was restricted by the need for 
identity, just as this m turn was restricted by the duahstic distmction 
between the actual and spiritual divme Nature and the purely spintual 
Godhead 

In this manner it is possible to explain the optimistic (not to say, 
sunny) interpretation of the problem of power and the abysses of raison 
d’itat which is present aU thiough his historical descriptions In struggles 
for power he saw (and in this he was agam very close to Hegel) the 
motive force that was constantly creating new, mdividual and valuable 
life m history In his History of the World he says ® ‘This allows one to 
see the central idea m the history of the human race, namely, that m 
the conflicts which occur between the opposmg mterests of States and 
nations, more and more potent forces are constantly ansmg, which 
cause the umversal element to be altered and adapted, and are repeatedly 
giving It a new character ’ Shall we recall too the famous ideas (which 
have so often been discussed) from the end of the essay on the Great 
Powers? ‘World history does not really present such a haphazard con- 
fusion of conflict, such a process of mutual attack, and continuous suc- 
cession of States and peoples, as it appears to do at first sight 
There are forces, there are mdeed creative spiritual forces, productive 
of life, there is life itself, theie are moral energies, all of which we can 
see at work in its development ’ In order to be able to say this, Ranke 
must certainly here (as in the innumerable other mstances where he 
extolled ‘moral energy’ as the vital source of power-pohcy) have been 
mterpretmg the concept of morality in a much wider sense than m that 
of the customary unalterable moral command dictated by conscience, 
which he himself (as we have seen) applied in another context In fact 
‘ Werke, 53/54, 627 * Vol 3, Introduction 
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Ranke, m an important entry m his journal dunng his middle years, 
even made it exphcit that ‘moral feehngs are not solely the concern of 
the conscience’, that the moral element tends to mtenmngle (this is 
how we mterpret the passage) with the mtellectual element Perhaps, m 
the last resort, he even assumed an identity between the moral and 
spiritual elements and this again was one of the pomts in which he 
agreed with Hegel and his doctiine that there was a superior type of 
ethics, to be distinguished from ordinary morahty But whereas Hegel 
thought and proceeded in an abstract way in this matter, Ranke, when 
he extended the boundanes of morahty, fixed his gaze entirely on the 
‘living element’, on the unified element of what was ‘actual and spiritual’, 
creative and original, which he revered as being the source of all his- 
torical life Imbued with this, Ranke was capable (m his Political Dis- 
course) of venturing the followmg proposition, touching on the obscure 
nddle of the course of history ‘There are few important wars you can 
name to me of which it could not be said that the victory was gamed 
by true moral energy ’ 

State, power, moral energy, intellectual life — they all seem, as he lets 
them influence one another and even mtermmgle, hke the variously 
situated but inter-connected basms of a unified system of lakes, through 
the whole of which there passes the same vital stream ‘Between State 
and power m themselves’, he once observed,* ‘there is perhaps no dif- 
ference, for the idea of a State ongmates m the idea of a certain inde- 
pendence, which cannot be mamtamed without the correspondmg 
power ’ But Ranke always saw political power (and herein lies the most 
intimate attraction of his pohtical descnptions of history) as containmg 
pre-enunently somethmg spmtual * Not only because it is produced by 
moral energy, but also because it can only endure by means of spiritual, 
and not solely physical means Ranke also already knew something 
that the modern sociologists like to demonstrate to themselves only by 
means of a painful analysis, namely, that authonty, which is part of the 
essence of real power and constrams men to obedience, is based on their 
moral feehngs ‘Therem consists too the mystery of power, it will not 
succeed m makmg use of its total resources, until all forces freely obey 
the command ’ ^ 

On account of these moral and spiritual forces which established 
themselves m State-egoism, raison d’itat now also attained the digmty 
of a great moral power With real approval, Ranke now saw m it the 
‘ See fVer/ce, 53/54, 571 lam assuramg that m the sentence m the note, ‘this gives 
nse to the idealism of the moial and the spintual’, idealism should read Identity, 
since this is what the logical connection leads one to expect 
“ Preussische Geschichte, Werke, 27/28, 4 

^ ‘In power itself, there appears a spmtual enUty. an ongmal spmt, which has its 
own hfe,’ etc , Epochen, p xi 
* Reformationsgeschichte, Werke, 1, 311 
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most powerful motive impulse in recent history ‘Of all the ideas, which 
have contributed towards the development of modem Europe, the 
most effective perhaps is the idea of a completely independent State 
authonty, not tied by any foreign considerations, and only founded on 
itself It IS undeistandable, however, that one was still a long way 
from attaimng this aim, when the State was hampered in its movements. 
Its alhances and its whole pohtical and military activity by pohtical 
consideiations, which did not anse m itself.’ Agam and again, with 
the variety and flexibihty of his language, which did not allow any feel- 
ing of lassitude, but on the contrary traced everything back to the 
sources of life, he revealed in his accounts the inner necessity of this 
process and the violent force of State interest and of the need for State 
power The numerous instances presented in his work, m which treaties 
were broken on account of raison d'etat, were treated by him with an 
elastic dialectic, this dialectic, although it clearly expressed the moral 
judgment of the world on the subject ® and also posed the deeper ques- 
tion of the personal moral responsibihty of the agent, did generally 
allot the prmcipal importance to the constraimng, or at least explanatory 
authonty of circumstances and power-impulses ‘For, in the storms of 
world history, it is impossible to give much importance to words and 
promises, however good they sound; the great forces are dnven ahead 
by their own impulse, until they come up agamst some obstacle ’ ® 
This is the old story of ‘power, which, once estabhshed, must continue 
constantly to grow, because it cannot estimate the enmity opposed 
to it’ * 

But why does this old story, which MachiaveUi and Boccalini used 
to tell before, sound Uke a new story now when Ranke tells it*^ Where is 
the progress made in it by the doctrme of raison d'itat and State mterest? 
This follows already from everythmg we have said m the last two 
chapters on the subject of the mtellectual revolution which occurred 
through the discovery of the principle of individuality The very mean- 
ingful analysis which the young Ranke made of Machiavelh’s mentahty 
may make this clear once again ‘Instead of the hfe, which proceeds 
from an onginal tendency, from an mner movement, he wants cunnmg, 
circumspection, opportumsm and moreover bravery.’ ® That was not 
only true of Macldavelh but also of the predominant mode of thought 
m earher centuries m general The thought influenced by Natural Law 
(as we said earher) arose from the needs of the individual man, which 

^ Reformationsgeschichte, Werke, 4, 27 

* Compare especially what he says about Fredenck the Great’s conflict between 
pohtics and morals, Werke, 27/28, 480 ‘It is not always possible to win the approval 
of one’s contemporaries or of postenty, or to convince the judgment of the world, 
but the hero must at least be justified to himself' 

® Preiissische Geschichte, Werke, 27/28, 478 

* Weltgeschichte*, 1, 178. ‘ Werke, 33/34, p. ♦ 157, edition of 1824, p 190 
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needs were then projected into the world and into life Thus the in- 
dividual— acting consciously, rationally and expediently— stood at the 
centre of all life It was possible to argue about what was rational, and 
so MachiaveUism was vahd as a practical mode of conduct adopted by 
statesmen acting in a conscious and expedient manTiftr One could either 
blame them or approve them, accordmg as one considered the umversal 
moral law to permit exceptions or not But the new historicism no 
longer started out from the isolated individual, but rather from the 
comprehensive view of a type of hfe which revealed itself in mdividual 
forms that were contmually new and hence also m the separate in- 
dividual, but it was always blending togethei all the baser mdividuahties 
into higher spiritual entities, and thus finally conceived itself, the 
universal hfe-stream of history, as a supreme comprehensive individu- 
ahty Raison d'itat was then nothing else but the individual idea of the 
State which dominated the individuahty of the smgle statesman. ‘The 
idea has a practical life m true Statesmen it is the rule of their conduct 
The spiritual existence of the State is concentrated m their thought, m 
their mind ’ ^ But the ‘umversal element’, of which Ranke often speaks, 
does not merely signify (m the old rationahst sense of Natural Law) 
some land of abstract ideas and pnnciples, but rather something quite 
concrete and hvmg, namely the even higher and more forceful m- 
dividuahties of history as opposed to the lower types * Thus, in his 
preface to the book on Hardenberg, Ranke could say that the umversal 
movement was the really vital element m history, and that the statesman 
only had true significance m so far as he promoted and perhaps guided 
it State interests were then nothmg else but the forces of this universal 
life, closely interwoven with it and issuing in the conduct of the m- 
dividual statesman, who can only operate truly by recognizmg these 
interests and foUowmg them Fert unda nec regitur Now for the first 
time, owmg to the discovery of this umversat connection in hfe, a more 
profound philosophical and historical importance could be given to 
the doctrine of ragione di state and to Rohan’s remark that, though 
rulers might command nations, it was interest that commanded the 
rulers The umversal hfe-stream of history now first appears m its full 
force, each separate wave m it, however, bemg revealed simultaneously 
in its individual clanty and mevitabihty, it was ‘not free choice, but 
rather the necessity of things’ that was dominant in the activity of 
States ® 

1 Reflexionen, Weike, 49/50, 246 

“ This already becomes clear from a close analysis of Die Grossen Machte Also 
fVerke, 7, 104 ‘The universal, which does not indeed proceed from what is parh- 
cular and manifold, but rather is itself somethmg particular, which comprehends the 
elements withm itself ’ 

® Preuss Geschichte, Werke, 29, 224 
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Hence arose Ranke’s heunstic principle (which was so very fruitful 
m general) of investigating, always and everywhere, those motives in 
the statesman’s conduct, which sprang from the pressure of the umversal 
state of aflfairs, and of setting aside the trivial (and yet so meradicable 
and veiy human) hahit of dwelhng on personal errors and weaknesses 
‘My distmguished friend,’ Edwin von Manteuffel once wrote to him, 
‘you do not believe in hastiness on the part of important men ’ ^ ‘I do 
not know’, it says in the book on Hardenberg, where he is judging the 
Prussian pohcy of 1805, ‘whether it is permissible to talk so much as one 
does about mistakes, missed opportunities and acts of neghgence 
Everything takes place ® above the heads of the participants, with a 
kmd of necessity which has in it somethmg mevitable, hke a Fate ’ ® 
Did Ranke not yield to this inchnation too frequently heie and 
there'^ Did not the higher individuahty of the ‘umversal element’ 
threaten to some extent to damn the concrete individuahty of the 
particular man who was acting? Was it not also possible that a new 
unwished-for rationalism miglit develop out of this, by virtue of which 
raison d’itat, considered as a rational recogmtion of the actions dictated 
by the umversal power-situation, might be accepted as effective, whilst 
other motives of a spiritual or animal type, perhaps even quite elemental 
passions, were also at work'? All action prompted by raison d'itat is 
certainly looted (as we have been expoundmg all along) in the elemental 
power-impulse, and the sap from these roots penetrates right up as far 
as the highest and noblest blossoms of the statesman’s conduct Ranke 
was certainly conscious of this, and frequently hmted at it m his work, 
and yet when he was older he showed an mcreasmg tendency to set aside 
the elemental motive in favour of the rational and factual motives 
which sprang from the ‘umversal movement’ ^ His fundamental mood 
of optimism m the face of the power-struggles of history thus to a 
^ Dove, Ausgewahlte Schrlftchen, p 266 

“Thus in the 2nd edition (Werke, 47, 145), whereas m the 1st edition (Denk- 
wUrdigkeiten Ha denbeigs, 1, 539) the word is ‘developed’ The change is perhaps due 
to Ranke’s increasing tendency to stress what was general in the individual instance 
® Cf also EngUsche Geschtchte, Wetke, 17, 279 'It is a great erroi of men, m the 
case of great upheavals and agitations, to expect or fear too much from personal 
intentions The movement follows its own powerful current, which cames along 
with it even those who appear to be leading it ’ 

“ This IS shown especially by his various remarks about Napoleon In the Consahi 
{Werke, 40, 42 f), the elemental, even the hateful traits m the pohtics of Napoleon 
are presented alongside, and linked up with, those motives which stemmed from 
the ‘process of things’ In the Hmdenberg, the latter already outweigh the formet, 
ra the reply, composed for his own use, to M Duncker’s interpretation of ‘the lust 
for conquest’ (FoiscA aw brand u pieuss GescAic/ite, 5), the latter motives are the 
only ones that are stressed For Ranke’s judgment on Napoleon, cf also the state- 
ments of Wiedemann, Deutsche Revue, 17, 2, p 100 On p 105 of the same there is 
also a short and accurate description of Ranke’s attitude to the problem of pohtics 
and morals 
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certain extent lud their murky side from him Wherever these appeared 
m a naked and terrible fashion, he too could fall into the language of 
genuine moral indignation, and he recogmzed the fact that there could 
be a power-policy without objective or rational pnnciple ‘This urge for 
conquest, which only wishes to acquire territory (whether it is that the 
activity of war bungs a direct pleasuie for itself, or that the terntory 
can be acquired without any great difficulty), is as msatiable as sen- 
suahty or avarice, it seems to rest on the same basis in the mind as 
these passions do ’ ’• 

But this was said about the Ottomans who hved outside the historical 
world which claimed his sympathetic understandmg For the western 
community of States he also conceded that certam differences existed 
in the fundamental character of the politics of the different nations, for 
instance, ‘that the French are mostly concerned with the appearance of 
external power, and the Enghsh with the legal ariangement of their 
internal relations’ ^ But at the same tune he saw certain constantly 
moderating and regulating forces at work, which set some bounds, not 
only to the crude urge for conquest, but also to the exclusive egoism of 
interest shown by the separate States Although in general he demed 
that any moral progress was made by humamty, he could stiU beheve 
that hmited progress had been made m pohtical morality within the 
last century Wlien judgmg the Klein-Schnellendorf agreement of 
Frederick the Great ^ he said ‘The modern age has also made great 
pi ogress m that it is now concerned to abohsh from negotiations the 
old double-deahng methods of politicians In those times this type of 
pohtical negotiation was still quite usual and even to a certam extent 
approved ’ Ranke would certamly not have concealed from himself the 
fact that this progress had not yet reached the root of political conduct, 
but represented rather a new and better type of convention A move- 
ment towards the conventional in the best sense was discermble alto- 
gether m the whole penod of the Restoration, the general sense at that 
time of renewed peace and calm radiates through Ranke’s historical 
interpretation It was this that gave nse to the optimistic words m 
The Great Powers ‘It is true that world-movements are repeatedly 
destroying the system of justice, but after they have passed on, the 
system re-estabhshes itself, and every endeavour is once more made to 
complete it ’ Ultimately, it was the rehgious values imphcit m Ranke’s 
interpretation of history that were influential here in the background 
‘Rehgious truth must keep the State continually reminded of the 
oiigm and aim of earthly life, of the nghts of neighbourmg States and 
the kmship between all the nations The State would otherwise be m 

^ Die Osmanen und die spamsche Monaicim, Werke, 35/36, 55 

“ Enelische Geschichle, Werke, 14, vu 

= Preussische Gesclnchte, Werke, 27/28, 479, cf also Werke, 29, 214 
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dangei of degenerating into authoritarianism, and stiffemng into a one- 
sided xenophobia ’ ^ It was thus that Ranke acquired a profound behef 
m the strength of a kind of common sense m Europe, which would 
prevent the power-struggles of the States from degenerating into radical 
wars of annihilation At that time such a common sense did exist, but 
does It stdl exist today‘s 

This association between the two pomts of view, the umveisally 
European and that of State egoism, — an association which is so char- 
actenstic of Ranke himself— was also ascnbed by him in one of his 
gen6rali2ations to the great statesmen of recent history ‘It is true that 
Gustavus Adolphus always lemamed Kmg of Sweden and never lost 
sight of the interests of his country, but at the same tune he also held 
fast to the umversal aspects which arose from the conflicts of the world 
situation Nothing ever happens on earth, without these two aspects 
bemg associated, they can hardly be distmguished apart m the con- 
sciousness of a long or a mihtary commander ’ ^ 

Finally, let us also notice heie once agam the very definite progress 
that had been made beyond the doctrme of interest of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries This doctnne had isolated, not only the 
executive statesmen, but also the State interests that guided them; it 
therefore tended to treat them m a hfeless and mechamcal manner 
Thus the observer was seldom fully conscious of the collective hfe of 
Europe as a whole (with which they were mteracting mutually) — 
whereas (as Ranke’s words mdicate) the executive statesman was very 
well able to possess it naively and durectly Historical wntmg in the 
eighteenth century, which started out from the mterest mvolved in the 
balance of power, was somewhat better able to reproduce this collective 
hfe of Europe.® But Ranke’s The Great Powers (which was a culmma-, 

^ JUformationsgeschichte, Werke, 1, 4 “ Preusslsche Geschickte, Werke, 25, 207 

* The onginsd intention of this book, which was to show the importance of the 
doctnne of mterest for the wntmg of history (as we have done m the case of Pufen- 
dorf and Frederick the Great) and follow rt out step by step up to Ranke, was forced 
to yield to the even more important task of showing the changes that took place m 
the idea of rmson d’etat m general But this gap m our presentation has actually been 
filled m from another aspect by H v Caemmerer’s bnlhant study Rankes Grasse 
Machte md die Geschichtschreibimg des 18 Jahrhunderts {Studlen und Veisuche zur 
neueren Geschlchte, Max-Lenz-Festschnft, 1910) This traces the line of development 
of the reahstic mterpretation of the State-system held together by the common interest 
,m the balance of power from Pufendorf through Bohngbroke, Schmauss, Achenwall, 
AnciUon, Heeren, up to Gentz, who was Ranke’s political teacher, and also shows 
what IS specifically new m Ranke — ^It is mterestmg that Ranke’s first teacher of 
history m Leipzig, Ernst Karl Wieland, also wiote a Versuch einei Geschichte des 
deutschen Staatsmteresse (3 vols, 1791-4) But the lectures of this mveterate 
rationalist had almost no effect at all on Ranke {Werke, 53/54, 28) And one can 
understand this, when one sees Wieland’s doctrme of mterest, wtach he has watered 
down mto the idea of a harmless welfare State, to be considered as a machine Cf 
also Joachimsen, m the new collected edition of the Works of Ranke, 1, Ixxxv 
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tion of the literary development of the ‘mterests of rulers’ that began 
with Rohan’s hook) was the fiist work to transform the interests into 
vital functions of the State individuahties that had been heightened 
into tangible, bnlhant personahties, interweave them with aU the other 
tendencies that arose, let them re-umte mto new superior kmds of con- 
nection and thus build, above the world of the separate mdividual 
States, a superior collective world of the West, from which it then 
became possible to catch a glance of other immeasurable heights be- 
yond So that finally, in fact, the ‘really hving element in history’ no 
longer appeared to be this or that single concrete mterest, hut instead 
the ‘umversal movement’ 

It was because he started out from just such a umversal movement 
of world-1 eason, that Hegel was able to recogmze and sanction Machia- 
veUism, laison d'itat and power-pohcy Here, once agam, we see the 
paths taken by the two great thmkers (who were really so mdependent 
of one another) touchmg For m the case of Ranke too, it is also the 
umversal movement of historical hfe which evokes and justifies the 
developments of raison d’itat But the logical conclusion of pantheism, 
to which Hegel earned this doctrme, was intolerable to him Reverence 
for what was unfathomable, and the moral law in his breast, prevented 
him from taking the last step which would deify world history and 
Its supreme protagomst, the State, and place them absolutely above 
morahty It is clear that this nebulous and wavenng dualism could not 
constitute the last possible solution of the problem. 
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W E are now nearing the point where oui investigations begin 
to touch on the histoncal significance of the fate experienced 
by Germany m the Great War It was suggested to us that 
we had indulged the cult of power and of raison d’etat to an unpei- 
nussible extent, and on this basis our conquerors assumed the right to 
treat us, not as a nation honourably defeated, but rather as a cnminal 
This reproach was quite clearly the mask of their own power-pohcy and 
raison d'itat, but it appealed to certam facts which we ourselves have 
akeady begun to throw hght on here in our analysis of Hegel, Fichte 
and Ranke How did it really come about that the ideas of Machiavelh, 
which arose on Latm territory and developed withm the realm of Latm 
States, were mmted afresh after the beginnmg of the nineteenth century 
and tks precisely on German soil? All that we have akeady said to- 
wards explaimng this must now be assembled and supplemented, m 
order to reach a proper understandmg of the man whom foreign 
countnes consider to be almost the prmcipal agent in seducing Germany 
to the cult of power— Hemrich v Treitschke 
The ongmal German ideas on the subject of the State did not tend 
m general to recognize any special right on the part of laison d'itat 
and Machiavelhsm Luther desired that Christian men should build up 
a Chnshan State, ^ a Machiavelh in sixteenth-century Geimany would 
have been unthinkable The doctrme of raison d'itat (which was felt 
to be somethmg ahen) mvaded the country durmg the course of the 
seventeenth century under the impact of the stirnng experiences of 
the Thirty Years War, and was more concerned with the secunng of 
internal power than with the extending of the external power of the 
German terntonal rulers who were now asseitmg themselves But the 
power-pohcy practised by the great founders of the State of Prussia 
and Brandenburg (apart from influence exerted more internally by 

^ This one sentence should have saved various reviewers of my book from askmg 
the absurd question, why I have not dealt with Luther m it Cf also my essay 
Luther ilber christl Gemeinwesen u chnstl Staat, Hist Zeitschr , 121 
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Fredenck William I) was nothing else but an imitation of what Richelieu 
and Louis XIV had demonstrated It was not only in his capacity of 
philosopher, but also as a power-pohtician, that Frederick the Great 
knew how to learn fi om French arts To struggle upwards to power and 
independence fiom a position of powerlessness and helplessness — it was 
this that gave the inner impulse towards accepting MachiaveUian ideas 
and methods in Germany We have already seen this motive operating 
in the case of Fichte and Hegel But, on glancmg at Kant, at Fichte’s 
earher doctnnes and at the Freiherr vom Stem’s ideal of the State, one 
sees that the really permanent German ideas on the subject of the State 
had remamed thoroughly un-Machiavelhan ^ Stem desired, m analogy 
to Luther, that moral men should found a moral State Two things 
would have to happen, in order that German thought should now be 
guided into yet other paths In the first place, the growing desire for 
national unity and mdependence would have to emphasize the need 
for power more sharply And moreover the further efects would have 
to be revealed of the intellectual revolution which took place in Ger- 
many at the turn of the eighteenth and nmeteenth centunes The 
particular paths which the German mmd was now beginmng to follow 
were also capable (if they were followed with a one-sided energy) of 
creatmg a nft between Germany and the remamder of the West 
The ideas of identity and mdividuahty constituted the new ferments. 
The idea of identity softened the appearance of the elemental dark side 
of historical hfe, the idea of mdividuahty led on to a new individualizing 
ethic and mode of viewmg history, which also conceded to the State 
the nght of inner self-detemunation, of free movement according to its 
own law, 1 e according to raison d’etat Both ideas (but particularly the 
idea of mdividuahty) also permeated the thought of other nations, and 
hnked with analogous needs there too It was these nations most of all, 
which now on all sides began to become conscious of their mdividuahty, 
and now, each in its own way, entered upon the great question of 
decidmg between the ideals of life as umversal or national, as general 
or mdmdual, between world-citizenship or the national State. This 
process, m so far as it concerns Germany, has been descnbed m our 
earher book If one compares Germany with the other nations, one sees 
at once that, with respect to the intellectual movement, German thought 
was more radical and conscious than West European thought as a 
whole It was m thought, and not in action, that we were different All 
the great nations and States of the earth have acted m recent times 
(just as earlier on) under the powerful impulse of the new national 
sentiments and a foitwri in accordance with State egoism, all have 
ruthlessly violated the existing terntonal nghts of the other States and 
nations that stood in their way But owmg to the fact that m all the 
1 Cf O Hmtze, Der deutsche Staatsgedanke, Zeitschr fui Politik, 13, 128 ff 
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other nations the duahsm between ethical norms and pohtical conduct 
(which had permeated the world since the days of Machiavelh) was 
still as a whole maintamed, pohtical piactice could be cloaked over by 
means of several moral ideologies being recogmzed simultaneously, 
whereas it became a specific need for Germany that this duahsm should 
be overcome, and that the conflict between pohtics and morals should 
be resolved by some sort of higher synthesis This need became m- 
creasingly strong as more varied moral tasks were set before the 
modern State, and in proportion as the individual m general occupied 
himself more zealously with the State Even if the identity systems of 
Fichte, ScheUmg and Hegel were to collapse, the need for identity itself, 
the deep desire for an mnei umty and harmony in all vital laws and 
processes nevertheless remamed powerfully estabhshed m the German 
spmt Its dreamy inchnation to become bogged down in the abysses, 
caused it to hnger stubbornly at precisely those pomts m life where 
this harmony was most difiicult to estabhsh, and where the prmciples 
spht asunder most violently And it is just this element of prmciple in 
all thmgs that has always attracted German thought. If this was not 
to collapse, then it was certainly possible that, in a natural leaction 
against the task (which was felt to be insoluble), the German robustness 
and crudity should vent themselves, call thmgs by their right names, 
recogmze the duahty either with oi without cymcism, and decide in 
favour of the principle that stood closest to rich-blooded and forceful 
reality— just as Faust, from a sense of despair with the intellectual and 
spintual element which he is fundamentally seekmg and cannot find, 
wants to plunge mto a wild sensuahty Even Fredenck the Great earher 
on had eichibited a purely German characteristic, when he, who earned 
withm himself both Machiavelh and Anti-Machiavelh simultaneously, 
from time to time admitted to one or the other with frankness and con- 
viction— and at the same time with a kmd of indiscretion which is 
generally ahen to the Anglo-Saxon and Latm mmd For it is just these 
indiscreet truths which attract the Germans, whereas the Western 
Europeans, perhaps from an unconscious expediency, often show a 
preference for the convention rather than the naked but dangerous truth 
Perhaps m recent tunes this has been even stronger than before, when 
Machiavelh and Naude were not ashamed to lay bare the starkness of 
pohtical man Even m England Francis Bacon had at one tune dared to 
praise Machiavelh openly, because he ‘says without hypocrisy what men 
usually do, and not what they ought to do’ ^ But even he did not want 
the dangerous spu-it of raison d^itat to master him completely, and 
sought a moral and juridical justification for the purely natural unpulses 

^ De augmentis sclentiarwn,Bk VH, ch 2 Bacon’s attitude towards wiwft rfVtor 
has now, at my instigation, been mvesttgated by W Richter, Bacons Staatsdenken m 
Zeitschr fUr off Recht, VH. 3 
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of the State And after him the Enghsh spirit (which had been altered 
by the religious movement of the seventeenth century) showed an in- 
creasmg tendency to change the sword of the naked power-pohcy, 
which England always pursued, mto the sword of an executor of the 
law — ^whether summoned to the task by God or by justice and morality 
This was indeed (as has frequently been observed before) the most 
effective kind of Machiavelhsm, which could be brought by the national 
WiU of power-pohcy to become unconscious of itself, and to appear 
(not only to others, but also to itself) as being pure humamty, candour 
and rehgion 

As a rule, this unconscious expediency m pohtical conduct, this 
political instmct, is lacking m Germans Bismarck was an important, 
but rare exception And certainly he too, particularly m the years 
when he was casting off the fetters of the universahst ideas of his Chris- 
tian German friends, yielded to the German tendency to call things by 
their propel names, and to recognize unashamedly the State necessity 
of power-pohcy, outwardly robust, but without inner cymcism, from a 
deep feeling of responsibihty for the State as a whole Then bis in- 
stinctive certainty earned him away past the problems and abysses 
which concern us here Thus it is true to say about all his conduct, even 
the boldest and most ruthless of it, what Ranke said about Frederick 
the Great’s conflict between morals and politics ‘The hero must be 
justified at least m his own eyes * 

But amongst contemporary Germans the tendency to see the problem 
of power pohtics m terms of the world as a whole, had been growing 
smee the time of Hegel We have aheady pointed out the influence 
that Hegel hims elf had on this, and it is expressed even more forcibly 
(if a httle exaggeiatedly) m Heller’s analysis There was a more tranquil 
and slow, but m the long run increasmgly penetrating influence which 
results from the pattern of Ranke’s mode of writing history and the 
historical school founded by him, this was towards understandmg power- 
pohcy as an orgamc vital function of the different States, without 
however justifymg all its excesses mdiscnmmately At the same tune 
the prestige of the State was mcreasmg all along the hne, with all 
parties, as the struggles began to alter it into the modem constitutional 
State In the process people’s ideas were in many ways dnected (in 
accordance with the older ongmal German conception of the State) 
more towards the tasks of domestic pohtics, culture and morals, than 
towards the tasks of power-pohcy, more towards the Ethos than to- 
wards the Kratos of the State But the latter also had a powerful 
advocate in the need for national umty ‘The path of power’, cned 
Dahlmaim on 22nd January 1849 m the Frankfurt Parhament, ‘is the 
only one that will satisfy and appease the fermenting impulse to free- 
dom— for It is not solely freedom that the German is thinking of, it is 
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rather power, which has hitherto been refused him, and after which he 
hankers ’ 

Out of a sense of powerlessness, and because this impresses a great 
nation more forcefully than it does a small nation (which is protected 
by envy of the great nations), there was a longing for the power-State 
The year 1848, shattenng as it did the hopes of power and unity, 
duected people’s thoughts all the more towards this aim In 1853 
A L. von Rochau pubhshed his Foundations of realistic policy, as 
applied to the conditions of the German State, which brought the new 
slogan of Realpolitik into currency and culminated in the words’ ‘To 
rule means to exercise power, and power can only be exercised by 
whoever possesses power This direct connection between rule and 
power constitutes the fundamental truth of all pohcy and offers the 
key to the whole of history’ (p. 2) In 1858 Karl BoUmann wrote his 
extremely charactenstic and very frank Defence of Machiavellism, with 
the motto ‘The Fatherland before everythmg else’, and with the quota- 
tion borrowed from the raison d'etat of antiquity Adhuc nemo exstitit, 
cujus virtutes nullo vitiorum confimo laederentur At that time Rochau’s 
work fell hke a thunderbolt (as Treitschke testifies from his own ex- 
penence into many a young mmd His proposition, ‘Neither a prin- 
ciple, nor an idea, nor even a contract wiU suffice to umte the divided 
forces in Germany, but only some superior force wbch swallows up 
the others’, produced m Treitschke’s youthful min d the obvious doc- 
trine that nothing but Prussian battalions could umte Germany BoU- 
mann’s work was indeed mentioned by Treitschke in the Literansches 
Centralblatt and scornfully rejected * — ^but his own basic ideas were not 
so very far removed from it, as is shown by his mtimate correspondence ® 
That MachiaveUi, as a fervent patriot, should have placed power at the 
service of a great idea, this was the thing by which he was mwardly 
most moved, and which reconciled him to ‘many objectionable and 
horrible opimons of the great Florentine’ Treitschke even supple- 
mented for himself that crudely naturahstic-soundmg proposition of 
Rochau’s, by discermng in Rochau the ideahst who was doing no more 
than predicting the victory of that power which was supported by the 
idea To umte the world of power and the world of ideas under the 
leadership of ideas, this was and remamed the higher intent of Treit- 
schke’s patriohsm And since the whole German intellectual movement 
concerning power-pohcy of the late mneteenth century was concentrated 
in Treitschke, the task presented itself, of analysmg his programme of 
power-pohcy and the way in which he developed the idea of raison 
d'itat Most of all, we must ask whether and to what extent he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the world of power mto harmony with the world of 
ideas 

1 Aufsiitze, 4, 193 » Ibid . 4, 500 * Brie/e, 1, 352 (1856) 
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Let us start with the picture which was conceived by an enemy 
country of his doctrine of power The propagandist work wntten by 
Oxford Professors in 1914, entitled JPAj we are at war, contains a 
special chapter on the new German theory of the State which was 
proclaimed by Treitschke ‘The war, in which England is now engaged 
agamst Germany, is basically a war between two different prmciples 
— that of raison d’itat and that of the rule of law ’ The doctrme of 
MachiaveUi, which was now proclaimed once agam by Treitschke, that 
the State was power, and his further doctnne that the supreme moral 
duty of the State was to foster its power, were tendmg to destroy the 
defimtive character of mtemational obhgations, and were further tend- 
ing towards a eulogy of military glory Accordmg to Treitschke, power 
ought mdeed to serve the higher purpose of culture, but with him and 
his followers this resulted in German culture bemg advertised through- 
out the world as the highest type of culture Moreover it was said that 
he only conceded international agreements to be bmdmg in so far as 
this was expedient for the State. That he looked upon war as the only 
remedy for sick nations which threatened to sink mto selfish indmdu- 
ahsm And that this whole philosophy appeared as paganism, or rather 
as barbarism with a veneer of morality 

It was naive enough of the Enghshmen to praise their own pohcy 
which led them into the war, as a piece of furniture without veneer, as 
the massive wood of absolute legality and fidehty to treaties. Their idea 
was that the new German theory said, ‘Our interest is our right’, where- 
as the old, very old Enghsh theory was ‘Right is our interest ’ The 
words confirm the view that average Enghsh minds were not capable of 
fathommg the problematical element in power-pohcy, because they 
refused to derive it from practical msbnct ^ But did the more acute eye 
of the enemy perhaps discern certam weaknesses m Treitschke’s doc- 
trmes? The Enghsh picture is of the nature of a cancature, but one can 
occasionally learn something from a cancature Let us try to discover 
what we can from the caricature 

Treitschke thought (one might almost say) m imperatives One often 
has the impression with him that his statements are hke decrees which 
mamtam some fact only to be estabhshed by mtemal evidence His 
demonstrations thereby acquire a certam violence and explosiveness, 
indeed even an impatient character The proof for somethmg he wanted, 
those decrees which he laid down about thmgs, always sprang from him 
ready armed like Minerva from the head of Zeus Out of a very vital, 
nch and forceful contemplation of things, there sprang from him these 

^ But even before the War it was admitted by frank Englishmen. Admiral Sir John 
Fisher remarked on the occasion of the Conference at the Hague m 1899, that he 
knewonly one prmciple, ‘Might IS Right’ Gr Pobtik der ewop Kablnette, IS71-1914, 
vol 15,230 
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decrees, and a morally high and pure Will conferred on the pictures, 
seen by his artistic eye, that element of solidity and convincmg evidence, 
which made them mto proofs 

What wonder if this association of the most noble moral force and 
the most varied sensuousness and vitahty made an overwhehmng 
impression on all thoughts? For more than a generation he became 
leader of the nation, i.e of those strata of the nation which wanted to 
estabhsh and mamtam the national State as the giver of power and 
freedom But he thereby also became the corrupter of those who prized 
desire more highly than thought, and now found m his mspirmgly 
convmcing statements and decrees a substitute for all their own m- 
teUectual endeavours His severe and rehgious earnestness was in 
danger of making something ngid, immovable and absolute out of all 
his ideas, however much he might assert their historical changeability. 
The cnsis of 1866 was decisive in fixmg his ideas on the State, which had 
hitherto been in flux The deep gratitude for those forces which at that 
time imbued his longing for the national State became too concen- 
trated ^ Certainly the power-State and the power-policy of the con- 
servative Prussian mihtary monarchy was altogether indispensable for 
the estabhshmg of the German national State, W the new commumty 
soon required, in order to remain abreast of the social and economic 
changes, a basic re-fashiomng and development of its institutions, 
which had been hindered by too ngid a behef (under Treitschke’s influ- 
ence) m the blessmgs of the Prussian mihtary monarchy The behef in 
these blessmgs became at the same tune (when extended to a umversal 
degree) a rigid behef m the blessmgs of power m the life of the State m 
general That power belongs essentially to the State, is something that 
we too have emphasized from the very beginning: and our whole in- 
vestigation has no other object than to analyse this fact more deeply 
But m the process it also intends to reveal the problematical implica- 
tions, the dangers and hmitations of the idea of the power-State Power 
IS always and for ever part of the essence of the State, but it alone does 
not constitute the whole essence, for justice, morahty and religion form 
an integral part of this essence as weU — or at least they mtend to, as 
soon as the State has achieved its first rudimentary objective of becom- 
ing powerful They, and aU the other interlinking spiritual forces of 
national hfe, demand to be absorbed mto the essence of the State, even 
if at the same tune they cannot and will not surrender their own 
autonomy, which is part of then own nature. The growing prestige of 
the State dunng the course of the nineteenth century was founded on 
this very point, that richer cultural and moral tasks were bemg set 
before it. So one may say that power was certainly the most ongmal, 

^ In connection with what follows, cf also my review of vol 3 of Treitschke’s 
Letters m Histor Zeltschr , 123, 315 ff 
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essential and permanent factor m the essence of the State, but it is not 
and never wiU be the only one And raison d’itat, the mvisible helms- 
man and creator of the State, -which seeks to brmg into existence every- 
thing essential for it, does not exhaust itself (when it develops to its 
higher stages) in acquinng this first basic reqmrement of power, but 
must also endeavour to satisfy the requirements of those other vital 
forces — and precisely m order to find a deeper, more permanent and 
spiritual basis for power itself But Treitschke repeatedly continued to 
announce that the essence of the State was nothing else but power, ^ 
thereby hmiting it and corrupting those countless people who in life’s 
struggles hanker after simple pithy maxims, and causmg them to over- 
estimate and revere simple power, and thus see the basic problem of the 
State m much cruder terms It is rather in this way that the problem 
IS represented by Treitschke’s epigone, Dietrich Schafer, in his book 
World and State of 1922, where he clings too ngidly to a truth that has 
been comprehended one-sidedly. 

And yet Treitschke came to contradict himself when he restricted 
the essence of the State exclusively to power For the essence of a 
social formation contains, not only the substance on which it is based, 
but also the purpose which this serves But Treitschke was not veiy far 
from lookmg upon the power of the State as an end in itself This was 
mdeed his reproach to Machiavelh ‘The frightful thing about his doc- 
trme is not the immorahty of the methods he recommends, but the 
emptiness of this State, which exists only to exist Hardly a word is said 
about all the moral purposes of rule, which are the only things that 
justify this hard-won power ’ ® ‘The State’, it says in the Politics, ‘is not 
physical power as an end-in-itself, it is power for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and furthenng the higher types of human spiritual possessions ’ 
The pure doctnne of power seemed to hun simultaneously immoral 
and empty of content 

We must go mto the matter still further, in order to reach an under- 
standing of his own doctnne of power. We must examine carefully. 

The most extreme expression of this is certainly m Bmdeslaat md Einheitstaat, 
Aufsdtze, 2, 152 ‘In the fiist place, the second place and in the third place, the 
essence of the State is power ’ 

* Aufsatze, 4, 428, cf Politik, 1, 91 and 92, 544, and Zehn Jahre deutscher Kamp/e, 
Auswahl,p 178 Thus Treitschke’s mterpretation of Machiavelh changed as he grew 
older, cf abovep 396f In later years he no longer beheved what he had believed in 
1856, namely that the Principe had been written with the patnoUc aim of freeing 
Italy from the foreigners — ^It is unnecessary to prove that he was far from accepting 
the idea miputed to him by his Oxford mterpreter, i e of taking the purpose of State 
power to be the spread of German culture all over the world His essays dealing with 
non-German history show the greatest respect for the mdividual life of foreign 
cultures, and he even says about war (Po/mfc, 1, 73) ‘It does not produce merely a 
hostile contact between nations, for through war they learn to know and respect 
each other’s peculiar qualities ’ 
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not only his own inner motives, but also the mtellectual and pohtical 
realm of thought m modem Germany, with which it was connected 
If one compares the role played by the power-wiU of the State and 
by raison d’Hat m the histoncal writings of Ranke and Treitschke, one 
is astounded at the quite dififeient spirit m which the two men tieat 
the foreign power-struggles of States. Treitschke certainly agreed with 
Ranke (as he emphasized) in lecogoizmg the basic scientific outlook, 
remmiscent of Goethe, ‘which explained all historical development as 
the jomt effect of universal world-relationships and free personal 
forces’ ^ But in Ranke the stress was laid on the umversal world- 
relationships, whereas Treitschke put it on free personal forces Ranke 
went so far as to assert that the statesman only had true sigmficance, 
in so far as he used his position to promote the universal movement, 
the really vital element in history This involved the view that he only 
possessed significance to the extent that he recognized and promoted 
the true and properly understood raison d’etat of his State For it is the 
umversal movement that produces the very developments and inter- 
play of raison d'itat, withm which the statesman has to function. Conse- 
quently, it is the interplay of these State mterests that occupies the fore- 
ground of Ranke’s method of writmg history The forceful stream of 
the ‘universal movement’, which his profound gaze always saw before 
him, certainly embraced more than the interplay of these interests and 
also comprehended its entire mmgled content of universal and spiritual 
forces and of completely personal forces. They are all contained in the 
phenomenon that attracted him more than anything else, the vital 
development of great State personahties, and ‘the old tale of world 
history’, which sprang from them and hovered over them Thus his 
histoncal work (as we observed before) was really notlung else but an 
uncommon intellectual deepemng of the doctrme of raison d'itat of 
State interest 

On the other hand one may say of Treitschke’s histoncal writmg, 
that it created great new, and at the same tune uncommonly intel- 
lectualized, possibihties for the Hero-epic, the oldest and most directly 
human form of the great historical tradition Men make history, was 
his phrase In spite of all the knowledge about the supra-mdmdual 
mteUectual entities of history, which he acquired as a pupil of German 
histoncism, it is not these that dommate his picture of history, on the 
contrary, it is mdmdual men, who certainly bear in themselves the 
picture of these entities and are guided by them, but pnncipally have to 
answer for their own responsible action Through all bs work there 
radiate the forceful outlines of men of flesh and blood, history seems 
to consist of their personal wishes The outhnes of the universal move- 
ment, of supra-mdmdual ideas and tendencies, are certainly not lacbng 
’■ Deutsche Geschichte, 4, 466 
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m the background, but they do not occupy nearly so dommatmg a 
position as in Ranke It is not the aspect of fert undo nec regittir that 
strikes us, but the view of the swimmers strugghng in the waves. Thus 
Ranke’s ‘umversal movement’ is resolved mto the separate struggles of 
fightmg heroes, and the depiction of power-struggles always becomes 
simultaneously a court of morals sitting m judgment on the person- 
alities who are acting Let us take, for instance, the summary of a 
situation in world pohtics, the European cnsis of 1830 ^ ‘The language 
of calm intelhgence bhnd hate vainglonous arrogance of the 
despot the audacious greediness of the revolution’ are jumbled 
together here The supra-personal drama, the mterconnection of these 
personal forces and passions with the sway of great factual necessities, 
with the gmding gemus of raison d'itat poised above, does not vamsh 
altogether, but it fades mto the background, it does not claim the 
attention Whoever wishes to learn to understand foreign pohcy, wiU 
find more enhghtenment m Ranke than m Treitschke 
Thus raison d'itat itself does not play the principal role in Treitschke’s 
picture of history, but when he looks at the State as a thmker, he is 
‘glad’ to clasp Machiavelh’s hand, and praises him because ‘he, with 
the whole gigantic consistency of his thought, was the first to place 
right m the forefront of all pohcy the great idea, that the State is 
power’ ® There is a remarkable result: the power on which he based the 
essence of the State (fully consaously, but in unconscious contradiction 
to his realty ncher view of this essence) lemains undeveloped in him, 
and does not reach its completely specific expansion m the exercise of 
raison d’itat Thus he did not entirely absorb mto himself that which 
he found so important and marvellous in MachiaveUi, he does not bear 
the full fruit that one could expect. 

In such cases where the mere exposition and comparison of concepts 
threatens to land one m an mexphcable contradiction, a look at the 
philosophical background helps one out of the impasse 
If It IS the case that Ranke treated great power-pohcy with such 
mterest and sympathy, and thereby understood it more subtly and 
profoundly than Treitschke, this was m no way due to any special 
pleasure in power or to any particular will to pohtical power on his 
own part, for this was lacking m him, as is shown by his own practical 
attempts at pohtics His fundamental tendency m the way of viewmg 
the world brought him much closer to that overwhehmng drama of the 
constellations of States and the paths they followed, the unfoldmg of 
great mdividual vital essences, both inteUectual and real, out of the 
mversal and divme basis of the world Here let us recall once again 
the distmction drawn by Dilthey, between the great prmcipal tendencies 
of ideahsm, objective ideahsm, which proceeds from the element of 
^ Ibid, 4, 56 * Pohtik, 1,91 
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divimty that fills the whole world, and subjective ideahsm, which sub- 
ordinates the world to the free personahty and treats the mind as 
independent Hegel’s objective ideahsm, raised to the level of a con- 
sistent system of identity, was easily capable of adapting raison d’etat 
and power-pohcy as instruments of the Demiurge in the whole divinely 
suffused world-process Ranke’s objective ideahsm, hnkmg together 
the needs for identity and the duahstic needs, was capable of recog- 
mzmg raison d’itat (at least m the aspect of the divme world-process 
which is accessible to us) as the most important impulse towards the 
unfoldmg of the real and intellectual life of humamty Fichte was the 
philosopher of subjective ideahsm Startmg with the moral will to shape 
the world according to reason, to free the German nation from its 
fetters, he was even capable of takmg up harsh raison d’itat as a tool 
wherewith to hberate the mtellect Just as Ranke was related to Hegel, 
so Tieitschke was to a certam extent related to Fichte He contmued 
the latter’s subjective ideahsm, but not m a pure and unqualified 
form, but rather blended with elements of objective ideahsm, which 
weie not even far removed from Fichte himself There is perhaps 
a natural resistance in the modern histonan against tabng up 
a consistent philosophical point of view One may perhaps despise 
him for this as bemg eclectic, but it is mdeed his duty to reproduce 
faithfully the rich variety, in fact the very contradictoriness of motives 
which force themselves upon him in any thoughtful consideration of 
human events, and to umte these under the dominant key of his own 
being 

Let us now pursue these dommant keys of subjective ideahsm in 
Treitschke It was not umversal history (as m the case of Ranke), but 
rather national history that was consonant with his desues and capa- 
bihties, because the struggles of the nations to achieve a State that 
suited them, a State which embraced and protected their ideal values, 
was the central thought of his historical wntmgs and his pohtics 
Behind it lay the central thought of his personahty, which saw nation 
and State as the mdispensable means allocated by nature for the 
development of a free moral personahty ‘Only a nation full of a strong 
sense of personal freedom can achieve and mamtam personal freedom, 
and only under the protection of pohtical freedom is it possible for true 
personal freedom to prosper ’ ^ In this dommant key of the need for 
personal freedom, there was m operation a most powerful after-effect 
of the ideahstic mdividuahsm of the classical age. This is explained by 
the fact that, m spite of all the awakemng of German national pride 
(which he tned to further), he was always anxious not to lose the free 
sense of world-citizenship In later life he lamented (as one knows) the 
fact that he was too much restrained by exclusive fostering of the 
^ Die FreiheU, Aufsilize, 3, 19 
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national idea ^ He wanted to remain a free individual, laying Mmself 
open to the whole world, while at the same tune remaining within all 
the ties of nation and State.® 

But the fact that these ties were mdispensable for the life of the free 
personality, was made clear to him not only by the strammg of his 
nation towards a national State (which thnUed the soul of the boys and 
young men), but also by the new historical and ideahstic mode of 
thought which he came across and absorbed His admission to the 
‘deeply-felt’ basic ideas of a school of historical jurisprudence occurs 
contmuaUy through aU his wntmgs, and the doctrme that ‘everythmg 
hving is mdividud’ ® was certainly capable of bemg accepted with joy 
by the aesthetic part of him, by the sense that had opened up m hun 
foi all the variety of forms and colours m the world. States are in- 
dividual, but the State itself is abongmal and laid down m the very 
essence of humamty It was on this knowledge, which he reahzed had 
only been found agam m the nmeteenth century, and which he dis- 
covered had already been expressed by Anstotle, the master of all 
political theory, that he now (as it were) based everythmg again For 
he now felt once again a strong need for the Absolute, which protected 
him (just as it did Ranke, only m a more rugged, dehberate form) from 
the danger that truth would dismtegiate mto purely relative truth It 
was certainly true (as he said) that the histonan was on the whole 
restricted to findmg only relative truths, but fortunately there were a 
few absolute truths that remamed definite for him, for example, that the 
State was power ^ Also there were certain absolutely true moral ideas 
which had already been made actual From this one can see clearly, 
how closely his doctrine of power was bound up with his ethical need 
for an absolute sheet-anchor m the unruly sea of history 

But then (one is bound to ask) was the discovery of this knowledge 
—that the essence of the State was power, always and absolutely — 
tantamount to discovermg a moral truth of absolute value? In the &st 
instance it was only the recogmtion of a crudely elemental fact which 
belongs to the dark side of human life The State strives after power, 
just as a man staves after food, but the State is much more insatable 
than a man, and is only held in check by raison d'itat, which is certamly 

1 Poimk, 1, 31. cf Bnefe, 3, 373 and 513, Pohuk, I, 273 

” The first major attempt to reach a scholarly understanding of Treitschke and his 
doctrine of the State (Bafileu’s essay on him m the Deutsche Rundschau of October 
1896) rightly says ‘Howevei high Treitschke may have set the State, he always 
placed higher still the sanctity of personahty, and moral freedom ’ There is much 
that IS good m the first work about him by Herzfeld, Staat und Peisbnlichkeit bei 
H V Treitschke, Preuss JahrbUchei, Dec 1923 There are also some valuable 
observations by O Westphal in Der Staatsbegnff H v Treitschkes m the Festschrift 
dedicated to me, Deutscher Staat und deutsche Parteien, 1922 

^PoUtik,\,h ^Loccit,\,n 
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capable of entering into the ethical sphere, but does not mvauably enter 
there This was the duahstic recognition that we started out from The 
State seemed to us an amphibian. This concession may and must be 
made to the natmahstic empnicism of the later mneteenth century, to 
all the facts of the dark and natural side of human hfe, and of all the 
mechanical and biological causal connections which modern positivism 
IS accustomed to stress m a one-sided but heuiistic manner But now 
this IS clear proof that Treitschke, looked at from the pomt of view of 
history of thought, stands directly m the period between the begmmng 
and end of the mneteenth century. On this side lay a joyful behef m the 
identity of mmd and nature, m the umty, beauty and depth of the 
divme nature, on the other side, the hard knowledge that Man is made 
out of what IS common, and that custom is his wet-nurse— a know- 
ledge which the great ideahsts of the early mneteenth century forced 
themselves to admit with some bitterness, and which was yet always 
bemg ihummed agam by a behef in the nobihty of humanity, and in the 
rational element m history But in Treitschke the two aspects of hfe 
were strugghng directly agamst one another, stubbornly And this is 
not the least of the reasons why his historical wntmg so often appears 
to be blown upon by contrary winds, and to constitute such a sudden 
alternation of gentle sunhght and storm clouds He found that Hegel’s 
philosophy of histoiy, perplexed m a happy optimism, provided no 
answer to the serious question of conscience why it is that, in the ever- 
lastmg progress of his race, individual Man always remains just as weak 
and smful as he always was ^ He also considered Ranke’s interpretation 
of history to be too optimistic, because it paid too httle attention to the 
animal passions, the daemomc forces of human hfe ® The Christian 
doctrine about the radical sinfulness of human nature seemed to him 
only too true Already therefore his strong moral feehng (nounshed by 
old Chnstian tradition) for the evil element in Man, led him away 
from the pure mood of identity and its fits of pantheism, it led him on 
instead to the acnd sense of reahty m the late umeteenth century, to 
which he often admitted and which could be gained without necessaiily 
falhng mto sober Positivism or mto complete Materiahsm. Thus he 
rejected, not only the Hegehau deification of the entire process of his- 
tory, hut also his deification of the State ® It is not permissible (he 
explained) to see m the State, as Hegel did, the moral idea made actual, 
the State was a superior type of natural necessity, its nature was crude 
and robust, completely part of the external order of human hfe In the 
first instance, he said, the State was power, and the whole history of 
States was permeated by the frightful /3^a ^la ^id^erai * 

^ Deutsche Geschlehte, 3, 719 

® Ibid , 4, 467, FoltUk, 1, 144, Zehn Jahe deutsch^r Kampfe, Aiiswahl, p 98 

’ Pohiik, 1 , 32 and 62, cf also Westphal, he eft , p 1 62 * Politik, 1 . 20, 32, 35 
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But now the decisive point is that, when faced with the elemental 
dynamics of power-conflicts among States, instead of allowing them 
consistently to remam as merely natural, he bathed them once again 
in an ethical hght and thereby sanctioned them It was from this pomt 
onwards that he began to borrow from objective ideahsm and even 
fiom the Hegehan philosophy of identity These things that he bor- 
rowed were quite clearly expressed in the remarkable discussion of 
sociahsm, which he had with SchmoUer m 1874 SchmoUer asserted 
that the economic class-structure sprang from injustice and authority, 
this ‘as-it-were tragic guilt’ was passed on from generation to genera- 
tion, and for the first time after thousands of years it was now findmg, 
in the slowly awakemng sense of justice among the upper classes, an 
expiation that would never be adequate And what he said about the 
economic class-struggle is obviously vahd too of the power-struggle of 
the State This too is based on mjushce and authority, and m it too a 
tragic debt is transmitted from generation to generation, with the sole 
difference that it is even less capable of being expiated than the class- 
struggle is, because no praetor rules over the States This is the funda- 
mental assumption from which we started But Treitschke violently 
rejected Schmoller’s ‘doctrme about the bitmg of the apple of social 
knowledge and the subsequent fall mto sm’. Authonty yes, but not 
injustice, was under discussion here. ‘Power struggles with power, and 
wherever the lesser stands in the way of the greater, he is subdued In 
these necessary struggles, there is no more trace of injustice, no more of 
a tragic gudt, than m every act of our sinful race It is the reason of 
the early period of humanity, that the strong should force the weak to do 
Its will ’ ^ ‘Wherever we find in bnghter centunes a struggle for existence 
gomg on among the nations . there holds sway everywhere calmly 
the same moral law, over a wealth of becoming, of pamful becoming 
full of conflict What is common shall serve what is noble, the aged 
shall serve the youthful, and it is only by this service that it acquires the 
right to contmue existmg ’ These are echoes of Hegel that we can hear 
all at once in this passage Elemental processes are raised to the level of 
‘reason’, and are sanctioned as the operation of ‘moral laws’. Treit- 
schke expressed it m this connection as follows namely, that without 
the idea ‘that a rational element exists’ all philosophy would become 
mere play, and on another occasion he spoke with reverence of Hegel’s 
profound proposition about the reality of what is rational We say 
today, that what is rational certainly ought to exist, but cannot simply 
be said to do so The cleft between what is and what ought to be seems 
to us greater, the tragic gudt of power-struggles is therefore heavier than 
in the old German Ideahsm, which was not able to represent to itself 
^ 2^e/m Jahie deutscher KOmpfe, Auswahl, pp 99 ff 
* Deutsche Geschichte, 4, 484 
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the manifestatioii of God in history as great enough, authoritative or 
comprehensive enough, and saw even the abysses of hfe as irradiated 
by It. Hegel’s doctrine about the cunning of reason is clearly having an 
after-effect again heie But the moral justification of the victory of the 
strong over the weak could now also be easdy misused by those who 
no longei had the deep moral earnestness and at the same time the 
intellectual breadth of Treitschke, and could be leplaced and coarsened 
by a Darwinistic naturalism— all the moie so when the Nietzschean 
doctnne of the Superman arrived 

Treitschke himself certainly drew quite fearlessly and sharply the 
consequences of his basic ideas about the problem of the lelation 
between pohtics and morals, but he did it with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibihty ^ Here too we shall find subjective and objective ideahsm 
interwoven together In agreement with subjective ideahsm he rejected 
the overstramed concept of the State which came from antiquity and 
was also held by Hegel, and rejected all the moie (as we have already 
seen) MachiaveUi’s pure doctrine of power, which was held by him to 
be empty Morahty does not disappear in the State, the State is not 
ommpotent, the Chnstian world has recogmzed the right of conscience, 
the State (considered as a great institution foi the education of the 
human race) is subject to the moral law. But now objective ideahsm 
begins to intervene, and to asseit the ideas of identity and individuahty 
is characteristic of the German mtellectual tradition There certainly 
exist (he says) innumerable conflicts between pohtics and positive law, 
since the latter can be or can become irrational But it would be an 
intellectual error to talk simply about colhsions between morahty and 
pohtics In pohtics there are only conflicts of moral duties, such as 
every man has to deal with It is therefore a question of ascertain- 
mg the moral law which is unconditionally valid for the State The 
stress of personal freedom forms part of full morahty in the Christian 
sense In the last resort it is always a question, when judging the 
conflicts of duties that arise therein, whether anyone recognizes his 
own most personal bemg and has developed it to the highest degiee 
of completion that it is capable of attaining Now since the essence 
of the State is power, so it is also the highest duty of the State 
to foster this powei To mamtam itself, is an absolutely moral duty 
for it ’ 

Thus we see here that the moral right to mdividual self-iealization is 
simply transferred from the individual to the State This was justified 
in Itself, as will later be shown in more detail But, at the same time, 
Treitschke overlooked one thmg In the case of supra-indmdual col- 
lecUve personahhes, such as the State, moral action is much more 
obscure, more comphcated and problematic, than m the case of m- 
^ Politik, 1, 87 ff , cf also Deutsche Geschichte, 3, 718 
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dividual personalities ^ Moral responsibility is not concentrated in one 
individual mind, but must be borne by the collective umt, although the 
collective umt can only act through the medium of the individual 
statesman This dilemma produces an essentially different structure 
in the moral conduct of the mdividual and that of the State Experi- 
ence shows that the purely moral sense is weakened, in so far as col- 
lective things and purposes have to be dealt with. In doubtful mstances 
the moral responsibihty sits more hghtly upon the agent, because one 
takes the view that ‘the busmess’ requires one to act in a manner in 
which the mdividual would neither act nor find it permissible to act 
This process first begins to operate, when a merchant, m the mterests 
of his busmess, subordmates his personal moral needs to his com- 
mercial instinct All action directed towards supra-mdmdual goals 
therefore has a tendency towards matter-of-factness, but at the same 
time it has a frightful tendency towards cold heartlessness We do not 
say this for sentimental reasons, but m order to demonstrate the tragic 
character of historical hfe. For Treitschke too (and one could not expect 
anythmg else of him) also recognized and spoke of the tragic guilt 
which was mevitable m all action But, by blurrmg the difference 
between personal and collective action, he made far too little of the 
dark shadow which hangs partcularly over the conduct of supra-per- 
sonal entities For, under the cloak of ‘matter-of-factness’, it was pos- 
sible for all kinds of passions and impulses, on the part of whoever was 
called upon to act for the commumty, to pour out unnoticed, and (as we 
explamed m the Introduction) action m power pohtics was particularly 
subject to this temptation One also sees now, how fatal it was for 
Tieitschke himself to have restricted the essence of the State to power 
alone A more comprehensive idea of the essence of the State would 
have saved him from takmg the exaggerated view that concern for its 
own power was ‘absolutely moral’ and took precedence, as a moral 
task, over all its other obhgations The concern for power really belongs 
much more to the elemental and natural aspect of life and the State 
When the State staves after power, it is not actmg m any moral manner 
whatsoever, on the contrary, its action is quite elemental and derives 
from an absolutely mevitable natural necessity It is possible for this 
strivmg to be moral, if the power is mtended to be used to preserve 
moral quahties, but even then it never qmte loses its natural basic 
character 

What else, then, was this special pubhc morahty which Treitschke 
advocated but an after-effect of the Hegelian doctrine of the superior 
morahty of the State, and (m the last resort) of the Hegehan reqmre- 
ment that mmd and nature should be identified’ All the weaknesses of 

^ The credit of having suggested this belongs to Ernst Troeltsch, Pmatmoml und 
Staatsmoral m Deutsche Zukunft, 1916 
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Treitschke’s doctrine of power (and we do not need to examine them 
all separately here) are due to the fact that he was too eager to mterpret 
natural thmgs and processes as being moral, and altogether used the 
predicate ‘moral’ much too lavishly It was clumsy and dangerous to 
say ‘The justice of war is based quite simply on the consciousness of a 
moral necessity ’ ^ It is possible to be convinced (as we are) of the 
natural necessity and mevitabibty of war, and yet considei it a moral 
duty to restrict and dimimsh this necessity, as far as the infirmity of 
human natuie will allow The same is true of the conflicts between 
raison d’itat and the moral command 

In spite of his dangerous theory, TreitschJce did possess this high and 
strict sense of responsibihty, because he was a deeply moral man 
Although he would never have wished that wais should cease alto- 
gether, he did nevertheless wish ‘on irresistible moral and economic 
grounds’ that wais should be shorter and less serious He condemned 
fhvolous wars, just as he condemned frivolous breach of treaties or 
any other mstance of complete unscrupuloiisness in pohtics ‘A State 
that set out to despise faith and loyalty on prmciple, would continually 
be threatened by enemies, and therefore would entirely fail to attain its 
purpose of bemg a physical power ’ * The moralizing treatment of 
pohtical power-strug^es which he consistently favoured makes it 
abundantly clear that he valued power, not for the sake of power, but 
for the sake of the moral ends which it was to serve, and that this 
doctrme, which he expressed repeatedly, reached down to the very 
depths of his being The exaggerated tendency to mtroduce an ethical 
element mto the power pohtics of States (to which this view led) 
sprang from one of those decisions of the wdl, to which subjective 
ideahsm (as we have already seen m the case of Fichte) was particularly 
prone In the case of Fichte, the decision of the wiU, which led him to 
MachiaveUi, was sudden and ephemeial, bom of the great need of his 
Fatherland In the case of TreitschJce, it became a lastmg and con- 
stituent element This resulted from the whole development of the 
century m which he grew up A race, filled with a profound behef m the 
divme reason inherent in history, found itself faced with the task of 
satisfymg once and for all a long-felt need of the Fatherland, and 
estabhshing the national power-State This behef also cast a radiance 
upon power m the State which excessively transfigured it. But if this 
was a mistake, then it was the kmd of mistake that arouses respect 
Certainly those decadent cntics of tins error who came after and who 
substituted a crude naturahsm and biologism for its idealistic prmciples, 
will not arouse any respect 

1 Pohtik, 1, 553 

* Ibid, 1, 544, Verurteilung det Erobermgspolitik u a AufsStze, 1, 83, 3, 473 ff 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


PAST AND PRESENT 


D uring the mneteenth century, and even today, the expression 
raison d'itat is very seldom used ^ In many ways it only has a 
meamng which is narrowly restricted from a historical point 
of view, and it is used to describe the particular spirit of seventeenth- 
century power pohtics It is least used by the very science which stands 
most m need of the central concept of raison d’itat — ^namely, the 
general theory of the State Nevertheless the thmg itself has by no 
means died out, and has continued to hve on m another ternunology, 
both in a practical and a theoretical manner The problem of power, 
power pohtics, the idea of the power-State— these are the expressions 
used today mstead, and these expressions are acceptable, although they 
do not succeed m bringing out so clearly the innermost essence of the 
thmg, that vital artery of the State, simultaneously rational and natural, 
and progressmg always from the natural to the spiritual It was with 
the reservation that one must always remam conscious of this essence, 
that we too have made use of the expression, the idea of the power- 
State 

We have characterized its most significant advocates m nmeteenth-cen- 
tury Germany, and (m accordance with the plan of the book) we refrain 
from presenting the working out of the idea amongst second-rate minds 
and pubhc opmion in general, valuable as such an exposition would 
certainly be. But a separate book would be needed if one were to do 
this, and all the more so if one wanted to reproduce the correspondmg 

*• Even m Bismarck, the master of modem raison d'itat, one seldom meets the 
expression, but when one does it is in its full sense When m 1877 the Emperor 
Wilhelm aroused Bismarck’s displeasure by his imprudent political remarks to 
Gontaut-Biron, and then defended himself by saying that no monarch could allow 
himself to be restncted in his conversational intercourse with foreigners, Bismarck 
wrote on the margin ‘But yes, on account of raison d'itat ' Grosse Polltik del europ. 
Kabinette, 1, 321 f Bismarck explained Harry v Armm’s policy as being due ‘not so 
much to raison d'itat' as to personal mtngues against himself, ibid, 3, 407 All the 
more frequently Bismarck speaks about the ‘mterests’ of States as bemg the motive 
sprmgs of pohtics 
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intellectual movement m other countries ^ One would not only need 
to depict the fateful movement m Germany as a whole, and the 
corresponding chauvimsm among neighbourmg peoples, it would also 
be necessary to show the remarkable and penetratmg influence of 
Nietzsche, who, though he always looked upon the State as a cold 
monstei, nevertheless sang a solemn paean to power and the men of 
powei The whole of this is connected too with all the changes in modern 
life and with the various mtellectual out-pounngs, most of all with the 
general problem of modern Nationalism; only the comprehensive 
analysis of the lattei would remove the trio Treitschke, Nietzsche, 
Bernhardi from the hateful glare and agitation and show it in the 
hght of historical truth. From Machiavelhsm to Nationalism— this 
could be described as the theme of the whole smister development 
of which we have tried to clarify the earher stages. Histoncal thought 
has been forced into new paths by the cataclysm of the World War, 
with all its consequences. We wiU venture at least to draw attention 
to one, where a new msight can be attamed by comparmg past and 
present 

We have seen that the German theories, dealt with in the last few 
chapters, mcorporated raison d'itat into a world-picture seen on 
ideahstic hues, and while darmg to mitigate the fiightful ensumg conse- 
quence of Machiavelhsm, and the breach with justice and moral 
custom, did not quite dare to excuse this consequence. Now these 
German theories were at the same time weapons which the German 
spirit had forged for itself m order to estabhsh the national State, 
and they derived from what was, taken as a whole, an optimistic view 
of the world— something that we have characterized as a need for 
identity, which also hberates the kmd of force that continually desires 
evil and continually produces good The doctrme of the cunmng of 
reason was founded on the abysses of histoncal life 

Right up to the very eve and during the earliest period of the World 
War, our historical thought contmued to be influenced by the after- 
effects of this mood, although dark shadows had aheady begun to faU 
across it From the second half of the mneteenth century onwards, there 
was a complete change m all the relationships of life. State and com- 
munity, economics, technics and mental outlook, and this attamed an 
increasmgly swift development which, while it forced higher and higher 
what one calls civihzation, nevertheless threatened to become dangerous 
for what one calls culture — ^indeed dangerous even for State and com- 
munity, m spite of aU the superficially dazzhng progress of their 
development And raison d’etat (taken m the sense of the will to power 
and to life on the part of the States) thereby acqmred an entirely new 

^ The treatment of this theme by G BUsoher, Die Vergiftung des Geistes als 
Ursache des Krieges und der Revolution, 1922, is harsh and unsatisfactory 
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enviromnent, in which it— the constant companion and guide of all 
State activity — ^was also capable of developmg new and unsuspected 
consequences. 

Let us look back therefore at its earher consequences They had 
always been simultaneously constructive and dissolvent It had built 
up, not only the power, but also the efficient machinery of the modern 
State It had helped to build up the modern mmd, and had furthered 
the agnosticism, utihtanamsm and rationalization of modern man 
But it was here that its constructive tendencies began to have a dis- 
solvent effect, in that it weakened the budding power of morahty and 
made men spmtuaUy hard and cold This daemomc mfluence had 
always to be counterbalanced by other ideal forces — ^to begm with, the 
rehgious idea, afterwards the humamanan idea of the Enhghtenment, 
and then finally modem individuahsm with its new ethical content and 
the new ideals of the State after the end of the eighteenth century, 
ideals which set new and more meamngful tasks before the State and 
taught It a respect for cultural values which were not those of the State, 
The old game of rational pohtics of mterest and the extension of power 
still went on at the same time, but it was kept withm bounds by the 
factual conditions of earher centuries. 

It was always dependent upon the resources of power, furnished by 
the social, economic and techmcal situation We divide it mto three 
epochs The first, that of growmg absolutism, lasted until about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the second, that of mature absolutism, 
lasted until the French Revolution, and the third, that in wbch the 
modern national States grew up, lasted untd the fall of Bismarck At 
the same time, the resources of power mcreased and multiphed from 
one epoch to another But what is common to all three epochs is the 
predommantly agraiian background, supplemented by urban manu- 
facture which, m the third epoch, begms to grow mto modern in- 
dustiiahsm and capitahsm 

The agrarian State, orgamzed on feudal terntorial hnes, was the 
basis — and m many ways a precarious basis— for absolutism as it began 
to grow. States were still relatively weak from an external pomt of view, 
mternally, they were not yet secure m the face of the spirit of feudal and 
anstocratic autonomy, or from the danger that the domestic opposition 
parties would umte with the country’s enemies Rohan, who actually did 
this, subsequently gave the advice that one ought not to fortify too 
many cities, because it would only make them arrogant and unreliable, 
and he suggested that foreign wars should be carried on, m order to 
divert the ambition of the nobles These wars, carried on with small 
armies of mercenaries brought together with difficulty and only for 
the duration of the war, were seldom capable of leading to swift and 
decisive results and thereby clearmg the pohtical air The consequence 
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was that war went on (so to speak) during peacetime, that war and 
peace were not sharply differentiated, but on the contrary tended to 
overlap This produced the remarkable phenomenon durmg the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centunes that, instead of a deflmte peace bemg 
signed. States often agreed only upon a truce for several years, that, 
durmg peacetime, one still went on conspiimg secretly with the opposi- 
tion elements m a neighbourmg country, that hostilities often broke 
out without any declaration of wai, and could be carried on foi a long 
tune without breakmg off diplomatic relations, that ambassadors 
plotted m peacetime against the State to which they were accredited, 
and yet sometimes contmued to remain in the country after war was 
declared, thus serving the interests of war in peacetime and of peace 
durmg wartime It was because men were not strong enough to leach 
their aims by the great decisive events of war, that they had lecourse 
to all the possible smaller means Thus war went on smouldering 
secretly durmg peace, whilst on the other hand open war, because it was 
capable of draggmg on for years without any result, allowed many 
kinds of peaceful trade to continue at the same time ^ All tins made 
men accustomed to war and made war bearable for them, however 
frightful Its affect imght be on the native populations in the actual 
theatres of war The general security was not so gieat, but for this very 
reason men weie more accustomed to daugei, and did not feel so 
strongly about the general encroachments on the condition of peace 
People complamed, understandably enough, about the arbitrary 
marches made through neutial territory, and camps pitched there, 
but these occuired frequently enough, without any redress — chiefly 
on the soil of the German Empire, whose weakness was taken advan- 
tage of by neighbourmg powers This confusion of war and peace, 
the result of the smaller power-resources of the States, explains the 
lesser degree of sanctity accorded to obhgations of international law, 
but it also explams the greater unscrupulousness, the cruder and more 
obvious sms committed by laison d'itat and Machiavellism, which 
developed especially durmg this peiiod But just as it was characteristic 
of the begmnmg of this penod that Machiavelh came to the fore, so 
It was characteristic of the end of the peiiod that Hugo Grotius ap- 
peared, and began to distmguish more clearly the law of war and peace, 
and give a greater sanctity to international law 

At the same time there contmued to hve on here (as we specially 
noticed m his case) the traditions of a Chnstian and Western soh- 
darity, and hence these traditions were kept ahve at the back of the 
statesmen’s mmds, because the actual power-resources were not cap- 

^ The classic examples of alt this are provided by the relations between England 
and Spam under Elizabeth and Philip n before the outbreak of their colomal war, 
and between Holland and Spain during the great war 
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able of destroying the balance of power among the nations by setting 
up a umversal monarchy 

They even continued to hve on in the background when the power- 
resources of the States giew considerably during the period of mature 
absolutism This happened through the estabhshing of standing armies, 
which in turn was closely connected with the suppression of the feudal 
and aristocratic opposition, with the politics of mercantile economics 
and the newly-acquired opportunities for taxation Withm the States 
this caused a sharpei differentiation between the conditions of peace and 
war The State now became more stnctly pohced, and this caused the 
general security of the population to mcrease The division between 
the professional armies and the mili tary calhng on the one hand, and 
the peaceful subjects on the other hand, became more rigid, this hap- 
pened even when the free enlistment mto the army began to be supple- 
mented by compulsory recruiting, for then the recruited men were 
changed into professional soldiers Even m the relations between 
States, this ambiguity between peace and war began to diminis h, the 
nghts of neutrals were better respected, though still not by any means 
completely so It is most important to notice that, from the pomt of 
view of power pohtics, the differences between the separate States in- 
creased, and the larger and largest States continued to grow more 
powerful relatively At this time, the world of Itahan States resembles 
a group of small extinct volcanoes, which were no longer capable of 
pursumg a forceful pohcy of raison d'etat A new group of small active 
volcanoes did indeed appear at the begmmng of this penod, when the 
miles perpetuus came into being, m the armed Impenal Provmces of 
Germany, but after the begmmng of the eighteenth century they de- 
chned once more when the one that was more powerful and had more 
future than any of them, the State of Brandenburg-Prussia, began to 
become a great power The situation is dommated more and more 
completely by the activities of power pohtics Even the methods of 
statecraft are isplaced Raison d'itat certainly does not become basically 
any more moral or less unscrupulous, but the smaller and cruder recipes 
of MachiaveUism aie more seldom used, because men possess better 
and stronger power-resources We may recall Richeheu’s observation 
that the large States kept their agreements better than the small ones, 
because they were obhged to look after their reputation— one is forced 
to add, because it was also easier for the large States to make a practice 
of keepmg them If Frederick the Great had been the strongest ruler 
m Europe, even he would probably have developed a stricter theory 
and practice in the matter of keepmg treaties The end of the period 
produced an almost artificially balanced separation and division of 
laboui between war and peace, mihtary affans and the life of the people, 
power pohtics and peaceful civihan culture. They seemed to move 
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along side by side, without really coming in contact or disturbing each 
other The civihan would hardly notice when the territoiial ruler was 
carrymg on a war, the severely disciplined armies were forbidden to 
carry out requisitiomng. In general, the wars weie wars of attrition, 
and not of annihilation On the whole, strategy sought as far as possible 
to substitute the bloodless manceuvie for the bloody battle If, in the 
earher period, both war and peace had trespassed on each other’s 
ground, now war and peace as such were more rigidly separated, but 
war was curbed by statecraft and mihtary skill, so that it acquired some- 
thmg of the character of peace And the rationahsts approved of this 
situation which was convement for civil hfe and had overcome the 
barbarism of earher centunes The duahsm m Frederick the Great’s 
political thought also reflects very faithfully this artificially separated 
juxtaposition of the sphere of controlled raison d’etat and the sphere of 
umversal human reason But this triumph of statecraft and mihtary 
skill really only succeeded in makmg a virtue of necessity Power 
pohtics adopted these artificial and conventional limitations, because 
the resources of the States stiH continued to be very restricted, and 
made it necessary to adopt a certain economy m one’s behaviour 
This was later shown when the doors sprang open which had hitherto 
prevented the peoples from taking a share in power pohtics The social 
upheaval of the revolutionary penod cieated entirely new possibihties 
for power pohtics The division of the commumty mto classes, though 
pohhcaUy it had been held in check by mature absolutism, had never- 
theless been permitted to contmue from a social pomt of view, by its 
contmued existence it set hmits to the further development of State 
power, both inside and outside the country It made it impossible to 
raise the mass armies of conscnption and umversal mihtary service, to 
which the French Revolution now gave birth. The power pohtics of 
Napoleon I could now set up goals for itself, which would have been 
quite unattainable for a Louis XIV or Fredenck the Great, and Napo- 
leon’s own boundless will to power was simultaneously puttmg into 
effect the will to power of a nation that had attained to a supreme 
degree of self-consciousness One can understand how it was that a 
contemporary summed up the whole development from 1789 onwards, 
m the statement that Machiavelh was undergomg a ternble resur- 
rection ^ In the time of Napoleon I, war and peace were once more 
mingled together, as m the earher penod, only now in even greater 
proportions, because the ncher resources of power permitted an excess 
But they were drawn apart once again by the restoration of the old 
State system Henceforth laison d’etat exercised its powers more 
moderately and cautiously once again, because the ruhng personahties 
^ Mazferes, De Machmvel et de I’lnfluence de sa doctrine sur les opinions, les mceurs 
et la politique de la Fiance pendant la Revolution, 1816 
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had reason to fear the daemonic forces of the depths which they had 
seen unfettered The mterests of conservative solidarity were in part 
closely connected (as we have shown in onr earher book) with a Chns- 
tian universahst and ethical ideology, which consciously restricted the 
pure impulse to power. Corresponing to the domestic pohcy of re- 
action, with Its exaggeratedly anxious attitude, most countries now 
adopted a foreign policy of European peace, which was able to avoid 
great world conflicts, because men were heavily enough engaged in 
commg to terms with the new national, hberal and democratic ten- 
dencies But the new power-impulses mherent in these, and the new 
sources of power which they opened up, remamed ahve and led on to the 
great re-shapmg of Europe durmg the period of Bismarck In Bismarck 
we see the most sublime and successful synthesis between the old raison 
d’iiat of the cabmet, and the new popular forces He made use of these 
for the power-needs of the Prussian State, satisfied them by setting up 
the constitutional national State, and yet simultaneously kept both 
these forces and his own power pohtics withm firm bounds, well calcu- 
lated and carefully maintained With Machiavelhan ruthlessness and 
the most acute calculation and exploitation of power-resources, he 
created the German State, but the same calculation also enabled him 
to see the hmits of the power of which Germany was capable An 
mtimate connection exists here between his suppression of parha- 
mentary and democratic tendencies, and his cautious moderate power- 
pohcy after 1871, which constantly strove to mamtam peace m Europe 
He was deeply convmced of the fact that responsibihty to parhaments 
made it difficult for statecraft to pursue the right paths and avoid 
risky undertakings ^ He considered it a risky undertaking for Germany 
to adopt a power-pohcy which went beyond the mamtenance of the 
position of power attamed in 1871 On the other hand, he also viewed 
parhamentary control of the cabmet as a beneficial stimulus, tending to 
restrict the power-pohcy of the State purely to protectmg its own 
properly-understood mterests ® Certainly his suppression of hberahsm 
and sociahsm (an action for which foreign pohcy was by no means the 
least significant of motives) did mvolve him in the tragic and two-edged 
necessity of restricting by force certam growing powers of development. 


^ From among the countless instances m the pubhcation Die grosse Polilik der 
europ Kabmette, here is only one from 1887 (5, 195) ‘The foreign pohcy of a peat 
empire cannot be placed at the beck and call of a parliamentary majonty without 
bemg forced mto wrong paths ’ 

> ‘Under the present-day parhamentary conditions of all countries, a regard lor 
public lesponsibihty even in the contmental States tends to make the rulers more 
cautious than they used to be and reduces the possibihty that the resources of the 
country may be applied, m accordance a whim of the goverment ^ supwrt 
mterests other than those of the nation itself InstrucUon to Hatzfeldt, 9 th Dec. 1885, 
loc. at, A, 142 
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But lie also had a most subtle and gifted sense for the fact that the 
power pohtics of modern monarchical States was treading on quite 
different and incomparably more dangeious ground than it had done 
in earher centuries, and that there were subterranean forces eageily 
awaiting an opportunity to break loose, if statecraft were to take one 
false step. Today (he said to the Tsar in the historic conversation of 
18th November 1887), moie than in any other historical epoch, it is in 
the interests of the great monarchies to avoid war.^ This was not 
merely a tactical appeal to the Russian autocrat, on the contiary it 
was also an orgamc principle with him In adopting it, he was talang 
up once agam the healthy basis of Metternich’s policy during the 
Restoration period, without lapsmg into its doctrinaire narrowness of 
viewpoint and atUtude of fear If it had not been for him, the old Euro- 
pean world would perhaps have collapsed a few decades earher * 

Thus, in the century between 1815 and 1914, war and peace were 
more sharply differentiated from one another If war broke out, it 
nevei spread to a general European conflict, yet it tended more and 
more to be fought out with the more powerful means which were made 
available by the nationalization of States and universal mihtary service 
Generally speakmg, therefore, they were not long-winded wars of 
attntion, but swift, short, intensive wars to defeat the enemy War in 
Itself became more intensive than earher on, but peace also became 
more mtensive and complete Never were the frontiers of States opened 
to each other m a more hberal manner, never was mternahonal trade 
easier, never was the freedom of the world-traveUer greater than m the 
last fifty years before the Great War The development of international 
law was assisted by an, mcreasmgly subtle and closely-woven net of 
international agreements, and at the same time these helped to reinforce 
the idea of mternational law, which dunng the previous centuries had 
to a certain extent come to provide a counterpart and alternative for 
the idea of raison d'dtat And so it happened that, withm this peiiod 
and in view of all the other economic and techmcal achievements, it 
was possible for the same kmd of cultural optimism to develop, the 
same kmd of hope for everlasting ‘improvement’, as at the close of the 
ancien regime, when war seemed to have lost its violent character 
This cultural optimism was of a qmte different and much more banal 
kmd than that other ideahstic optimism which sprang from the need 
for identity on the part of the German spint, and, even after the dechne 
of the phdosophy of identity, contmued to exercise a predominating 
influence m German historical thought In any case it was possible for 
both kmds of optimism workmg together to produce a sure feelmg of 

^ Loc at , 5, 323 

’ Jakob Burckhardt already had a certain feelmg for this, as is shown by his letters 
to Preen, cf pp 225 and 259 
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confidence m a sane and tranquil continuance of development for 
W estern humamty But this confidence was founded once again (although 
this was not always quite clearly understood) on the assumption that 
power pohtics, the raison d'etat of the large States, would not always be 
bound to pursue ppceful paths, but that, if it should decide on war, 
then It would always be restramed by rational bounds, would curb 
itself, and would respect the conditions necessary for the continued 
existence of Western culture and civilization. 

But, as we have indicated, this confident mood had already been 
darkened for some tune past by gloomy shadows We must now con- 
sider for a moment the whole problem of modern umversal culture 
There is no need to examine its development in detail, but only to recall 
the principal pomts Did the economic revolution, which turned the 
agrarian States into the great capitahst industrial States, perhaps in the 
long run bnng more harm than good upon humamty’ Was it pos- 
sible that the utihtanamsm, produced by modern large-scale manu- 
factuie, dried up the springs of genuine and vital intellectual culture? 
Was the latter not perhaps also threatened by the levelhng influence of 
democracy and the whole dead weight of mechanized mass-life’ These 
were questions and doubts which appeared very early m the camp of 
conservative reaction, but weie also taken up and exatmned more pio- 
foundly by such an independent historical thinker as Jakob Burck- 
hardt If only all these prejudiced and unprejudiced critics of the 
modern development had been able to provide a means of stopping the 
irresistible and elemental process They were unquestionably right in 
t hinkin g that the moderately industrialized agrarian State, with its 
hierarchical structure of the commumty, had offered more favourable 
conditions for the hvmg preservation of intellectual culture, than did 
the large-scale capitahst and democratic industrial State But one would 
have had to restnct the mcrease m population, m order to be able to 
retain the agrarian State and the good old times Any reflection which 
was to be useful must far rather consider the question of how one could 
meet this elemental and unalterable fate which was hangmg over us — 
how one could meet it with the weapons of reason, how one could 
alter the Natural by means of the Intellectual — ^uncertam whether it 
would succeed, and yet undespairing It was the old struggle between 
fieedom and necessity, between virtii and fortuna, which Western 
humamty now had to fight out once agam, but this time in the most 
enormous proportions To recognize the Natural as given, to remain 
conscious of the obscure basis that supported and nourished it, but to 
develop it into the forms which the human imnd required from its own 
autonomous depths, and yet at the same time always to be on the watch 
lest the Natural break through once more and destroy the work of 
culture, but constantly experiencing all the while new manifestations 
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of the mind too— this and no other was the conclusion of the pioblem 
of raison d’itat, which we have traced down the centunes But what was 
the situation now, m which raison d'itat found itself amidst the new 
environment of the most modern vital forces? What was the effect 
upon it of the re-fashiomng of hvmg relationships? 

That type of raison d’itat which predominated geneially during the 
nmeteenth centuiy and of which Bismarck was the highest and best 
example had been able (as we have seen) to make a sharp distmction 
between war and peace, to leave long resting peiiods of deep peace in 
between the explosions of war, and thus leave room for the freest 
unfoldmg of all the historical forces of the mneteenth century. It was 
this unfolding of forces that produced the enormously increased power- 
resources, by the help of which it was capable of bringing any war that 
had to be entered upon to a swift conclusion And mdeed the power 
pohtics of large States was now served by three powerful auxihary 
forces, which either sprang from the womb of the century or else were 
essentially fashioned and strengthened by it. The names of these thiee 
forces were mditansm, nationahsm and capitahsm In the first instance, 
they brought the large States to a summit of power and capabihty such 
as they had never attamed before, but m the last resort they also aroused 
temptations which would never have existed for the raison d'itat of 
earher tunes, which was workmg with more modest power-resources. 
The very restnctedness of the power-resources had been the means of 
salvation to European humamty and ultimately even to the State itself, 
and had constantly warded off the hypertrophy of power Now its ap- 
parent unrestrictedness became destmy Let us take a summary of this 

On account of the introduction of umversal mihtary service, mih- 
tarism (which was the oldest of the three forces) grew deeply involved 
with the life of the people, and thereby acqmred mcommensurable 
physical and moral powers Umversal mihtary service made it possible 
for the State to extend its power further and fuither, until finally (as 
happened m the Great War) the nation was driven to make the most 
extreme sacrifices But the greater the tension became, the stronger also 
was the reaction on the nations that were beaten and physically ex- 
hausted Nowadays, to lose a war meant somethmg different for a great 
power from what it had meant previously Looked at from a present- 
day point of view, the treaties of the eighteenth century, and even (apart 
from the intermezzo of Napoleon I) of the mneteenth century, aU 
still possessed a certain character of coming to terms Peace was 
concluded when the point was reached where a defimte amount of 
force had been exerted, beyond which it was not possible or desirable 
to go Provinces might be lost, but the States with the larger territories 
and populations still mamtamed the character of great poweis. Now, 
however, it was a question of being a great power oi not being one 
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Ongmally (m the form in which it was permanently organized by 
Boyen m Prussia m 1814) the idea of umversal military service was a 
defensive idea, a means of self-defence adopted by the weaker of the 
great powers against those that were more overpowenng and better 
endowed by nature Its success led to it being imiversally adopted on 
the contment, produced a general armaments race and turned it mto 
an offensive weapon of pohtics 

It IS not however possible to understand this change without li nkin g 
it up with other developmental processes War, which was based on 
umversal mihtary service, came to be characterized as a people’s war, 
a national war The instincts and passions of entire peoples now flowed 
into war and pohtics On account of umversal nuhtary service and the 
other achievements of hberahsm, the State now became a national 
State; and as such it was possible and necessary for it to set itself aims 
which were more far-reaching and meamngful than the goals of the 
great power-State of earlier centuries, which had been governed by 
rulers and cabmets Umty between people and State became the aim 
striven foi by the national ideal, which was mountmg up to what one 
calls Nationahsm This meant that the possibihties for friction in 
European pohtics were imperceptibly increased How very wrong those 
people were, who had hoped that war would be d imini shed if the 
people took a share in State activity, or if (as Kant expressed it) States 
became republicanized ^ Hitherto a conquered State had only reason 
to regret the loss of provinces, a reduction in its calculable power- 
resources Henceforth one had to bemoan the loss of brothers and 
fnends, and this loss was quite incalculable And the Eastern Ques- 
tion, which up to the middle of the mneteenth century had been nothing 
more than a question of power and a test foi pohtical calculation 
between the great powers (and therefore was always capable of bemg 
settledfairly tolerably), now took on its full virulence and dangerousness 
for Europe, on account of the national aspirations (now no longer 
contioUable) of the Balkan nations that were becoming conscious of 
themselves 

It was essentially these irredentist passions on the part of the nations 
which changed umversal mihtary service from the defensive weapon it 

^ Spinoza already believed this Tractatus theologlco-poUticits, ch 18, and Tract 
politicus, ch 7, § 5 And even the pacifism of the post-war period clung to this illusion 
The Norwegian Lange, Hist de Vinternationahsme, 1, 1919, p 483, says que dans la 
dimocratle ily a ime garantie de paix,parce qu'il existe entre lespeuples me sohdariti 
des mtirSts, qui n’a jamais uni et ne pent jamais mir les dynasties et les oligarchies 
As agamst this, cf Burckhardt’s Briefe an Pteen, p 117 (1878) ‘Ever since politira 
has been founded on internal ferments of the nations, all certainty is at an end’, 
and on p 218 (1887) ‘The things that are done by the so-called peoples, i e by the 
rabid minorities with their newspapers, are quite as bad as the worst wars of the 
old cabmet-pohtics ’ 
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had originally been, into an offensive weapon that threatened world 
peace It must be clearly understood that the general adoption of 
umversal nuhtary service contained in itself possibdities for peace as 
well as for war It was no mere empty phrase, when the German 
government, at every increase m the aimy between 1871 and 1914, 
emphasized not only the peaceful mtentions of these increases but also 
their peaceful effect, and pointed out that a stiong armament was the 
best guarantee of peace It is a basic law of power pohtics that any weak 
State, incapable of defending itself by its own strength (whether its 
weakness is the result of incomplete development, lack of physical 
resources or mternal confusion), is in danger of becommg a passive 
object, a huntmg ground, a region of low political pressure, mto which 
the winds of power may blow from neighbourmg territories and cause a 
storm to get up Everything that is weak and insecure arouses the greed 
of a stronger neighbour, and not only the crude desiie for conquest, but 
also purified raison d’etat, the sober consideration of one’s own safety 
and future, the need for the balance of power, are capable of forcing 
the stronger neighbours to concern themselves with the destmies of the 
sick man hvmg amongst them, and to participate m the sharing out of 
his inheritance On account of the fact, then, that during the nineteenth 
century Germany and Italy both lecoveied and, ceasing to be passive, 
became active agents in major pohtics, Europe became consohdated 
and pacified in the mteival between 1871 and 1914 to an extent which 
it had scaicely yet achieved m modem history If everywhere in the 
world strength dwelt side by side with strength, and no weak and 
decadent spot lemamed amongst them, then it would in fact be a 
supreme pledge of world peace But it is certamly true that the standard 
of an equivalent development of power is never attained everywhere 
simultaneously, and if it does seem to be attamed, then the surging of 
hfe always toes to disturb it again Now, after centunes of conflict. 
Western and Central Europe seemed to be pacified, and even the 
weaker States there were protected by the balance of power between 
the rival gieat powers, but at this moment the contagiousness of 
national aspirations produced the result that the old source of trouble 
in the Balkans was jomed by the gieat new trouble-spot of Austna- 
Hungary It was this new comphcation that fust caused the race in 
military armaments on the part of the great powers to become so 
dangerous for world peace It was this that caused the other sources of 
conflict in Europe (some of which weie already healed, while others 
were slowly heahng up)— -Poland, South Tyrol, Alsace-Lorrame, Bel- 
gium — to break out in sympathy and blaze up once agam 
Thus It happened that modem mihtarism, which combined a spirit of 
military vocation with umversal mihtaiy service, came to constitute a 
real danger of war for the whole of Europe— not only because of itself 
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alone, but really only because of the addition of modern nationahsm 
and the new areas of low pressure which it cieated. But to these was 
added a third great djmamic force which heightened them and simul- 
taneously created entirely new methods and tasks for the competition 
between nations and great powers This was modem capitahsm 
Militarism and nationahsm by themselves were certainly capable of 
causing a general European war, somewhat of the type of the Napo- 
leomc Wais, only earned on with more powerful forces But the pre- 
vious chaiactei of the European State system would certainly still have 
been preserved in the process, even if the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
had gone to pieces Germany and Russia would probably have been 
able to maintain themselves as great powers, and Euiope would have 
remained the strong heart of the world But now modern capitahsm 
produced the result that Europe and its great powers were first able to 
develop a monstrous and unheard-of degree of material accomphsh- 
ment, and then, overflowing with strength and energy, entered into 
conflict with one another, and deployed and exerted everything possible 
until a complete coUapse of the European orgamsm was achieved 
Militarism, nationahsm, capitahsm— one cannot blame any single one 
of these three for having brought us to grief It was only the fateful 
conjunction of the three (a conjunction entirely understandable in 
itself (that first caused the European great powers to attain the summit 
of them power, and then led them into an abyss, which could even 
piove fatal yet to the victors of Europe 
It was through the growth of large-scale industry and the stimulation 
of the spirit of discovery that capitahsm first placed the powerful new 
teclmical methods of war at the disposal of power pohtics It was these 
that made it possible to aim at offensive and defensive achievements 
that had never before been attainable Previously it had been possible 
foi a single day’s fighting to decide the fate of a war, and the available 
forces had been expended in a small number of battles But now the 
battles were innumerable, and even the side that was repeatedly van- 
quished could always go on hoping to recover with the help of the 
techmeal consequences of a war of position But this very hope proved 
a deceptive wdl o’ the wisp for a power that was weaker in total re- 
sources, and tempted it gradually to gamble everythmg it had on this 
iisky undertaking, until bankruptcy was the final result In earher tunes 
mihtaiy resources were more restricted, and this (as we must always be 
repeatmg) also restricted politics But the greater wealth of nuhtary 
resources became a curse Moreover the increase m the human resources 
of war, in umversal nuhtary service, was also partly a result of capitahsm. 
For only the large-scale manufacture and export industry could have 
made it possible to amass such enormous numbers of men on this same 
European soil Europe had become soaked full like a sponge with 
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wealth and men; and so, when the non dice was thiown, Europe suc- 
cumbed to the dangerous temptation of staking everything, until it 
was bled white 

Capitalism had also produced a laige pait of the new goals foi which 
men were fightmg In addition to the nationalist goals, lymg inside the 
old Europe, there were now also the impeiialistic goals, situated outside 
Europe, and which weie based on the expansion of the home capitalism, 
and ultimately on the over-population of Europe And this over-popu- 
lation created a social structure which was so sensitive that the mili tary 
collapse was bound to lead to a social collapse, and thereby also to the 
end of the old type of monarchy Thus war m general, that last and 
strongest instrument of raison d'itat, was no longer what it had been 
calculated to be, it had become a daemomc force which scorned the 
rem of raison d'itat and threw its rider in the abyss Power had over- 
flowed Its banks The passions and ambitions of the people were 
united with the tempting new mihtary resources to create the ommous 
atmosphere m which the puie and cautious type of statecraft could 
no longer flourish. The stiuggles between the government and the high 
command, between Bethmann-HoUweg, Kuhhnann and Ludendorff 
durmg the wai, aie symbohcal of the weakness of position which the 
prmcipal statesman is bound to feel in modern warfare under any cir- 
cumstances, even if he is made of strongei stuff than Bethmann was 
Even a prmcipal statesman who is stronger is still subject to forces 
which he can ceitainly inciease and strengthen, but is no longer capable 
of guiding In 1923 I asked a famous English historian, who dis- 
approved of the forceful French pohcy after the war, whether Lloyd 
George had not committed a gross error agamst the classical old Eng- 
hsh pohcy of the balance of power, when he left Germany so com- 
pletely helpless He lephed ‘But m view of the mood of the F.nghsh 
people at that time, Lloyd George simply could not act any differently ’ 
An obscure popular necessity triumphed over the clear necessity of 
State Looking back now, we can see the whole greatness of Bismarck’s 
acluevement in the ’eighties, when, in the most difficult situation, he 
conducted the successful struggle of puiified raison d'etat against the 
different nationahsms of the world, and delayed the catastrophe which 
was going to fall on Europe 

It was owmg to the weakness of the power-resources of all States, 
that war and peace had tended to intermingle dunng the first period of 
modem history The strength of the power-resources which France 
obtamed through the Treaty of Versailles brought it out once again 
that(as durmg the time of Napoleon, and temporarily also of Louis XIV) 
war contmued durmg peacetime, and a terrible situation of confusion 
between war and peace was created The reason for this was the imagmed 
raison d’etat of the French, who were conscious that their victory had 
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not been achieved by then own stiength, who feared the nation of 
60 milhons that they had for a neighbour, and who wanted to ehminate 
the excess of 20 miUions by a senes of shattering blows agauist the 
structure of our nation and State But the exaggerated anxiety for their 
own future safety was combined with the restless need for prestige of 
an ambitious nation, and now threatened to produce severe new world- 
crises, which could become dangerous even for France herself Whether 
the counter-stream of cahnei and more moderate tendencies that set 
in with the Parhamentaiy Elections of 11th May 1924 wiU last very 
long, is somethmg which cannot yel be decided today But this fresh 
example shows once agam the daemonic forces which are capable of 
developmg m raison d’itat They are capable of operating alongside 
and together with the most subtle utihtaiian technique of statecraft. 
France especially, side by side with the most conscious fostering of the 
diplomatic art, reveals m its national hfe the worst excesses of raison 
d’etat — the Massacre of St Bartholomew, the Reumons, the September 
Massacre, the coups of Napoleon I And the way m winch the modern 
forces of rmhtarism, nationahsm and capitahsm are standing behmd 
the raison d’itat of Pomcar6’s France and bnng it to boiltmg point, 
is only too clear 

Thus today the idea of raison d'etat (like many another idea of 
Western culture) is m the middle of a severe crisis The natural basis of 
elemental passions which it possesses and which cannot (as we said 
m the Introduction) be subdued solely by its utihtarian middle ground, 
makes a more terrible impression today than ever before, and the 
cmhzing achievements of the modern world tend rathei to exaggerate 
it than restrict it AH the ways m which the modern State has become 
enriched by successive influxes of hberal, democratic, national and 
social forces and ideas (and which hitherto we have tended to regard 
as pure enrichment and increase) have now shown their other face, and 
have brought laison d'itat mto contact with forces which it is no longer 
capable of controlhng It is no longer (as Ranke regarded it) the guiding 
prmciple, the leader and director of State existence, which, even when 
It fights and overthrows its adversanes, awakens new hfe there, or at 
least concedes it Its destructive consequences threaten far rather to 
exceed everythmg which has been expenenced hitherto, even under 
Napoleon I The pitiless laison d'itat of the ancient republics seems to 
have come to hfe— a raison d’itat that could not even endure the mere 
existence of an adversary that had once been dangerous, and which 
looked upon the complete annihilation of that adversary as its supreme 
task It was this, mdeed, that destroyed the very nature of the ancient 
republic itself So now, too, the chaiactei of the modem European 
State existence threatens to come to giief — ^that group of free and 
independent States, which at the same time felt themselves to be one 
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large family, and amongst which the balance of powci was always 
eventually lestored This would mdeed mean that the historical role 
of Europe, as it has been up to now, was played out, and that Western 
cultuie IS in fact doomed to destruction 
This IS the woist of the possibihties conjuied up by the hypeitiophy 
of modern laison d’etat It would be hazaidoiis to prophesy that it must 
necessarily and absolutely be realized in the future But iieithei can we 
subsciibe today to the unquahfied optimism of Ranke, the confidence 
(which he expressed in Die Grossen Machte) m the genius which ‘had 
always protected Europe from the domination of any one-sided and 
violent tendency’ The historical world seems to us moie obscuie and, 
with respect to its further progress, more dangerous and unceitaiii than 
It did to lum and to the generations that beheved in the tiiumph of 
reason in history For its nocturnal and natural aspect has imposed 
Itself more foicibly upon our thought and our experience But the 
intellect must not leave off the struggle. So the final thing, which still 
lemams to be done, is to take up once again the old question concerning 
the bounds of raison d’itat, and present the desuable relationship 
between pohtics and moiahty in the manner in winch it derives fiom 
the combmation of historical investigation and experience This will 
take us beyond the frontiers of pure descriptive history, but only aftei 
we have first attempted to serve it in a pure and absolute fashion 


Dunng the Great War, as was bound to happen, the old problem of 
German thought was profoundly stirred up and put to a new test 
Serious and important thmgs were said on the subject at that time, 
prmcipally by Ernst Troeltsch and Alfred Vierkandt,^ and the stimulus 
of these thinkers enters mto our investigations too Nevertheless the 
atmosphere of the Great War did not yet make it possible to take up 
an attitude with complete inner freedom towards the tiadition of power 
pohtics m Germany, and towards the ideahst sanctiomng of power, 

1 Troeltsch, Pnvatmmal und Staatsmoral m Deutsche Zukunft, 1916, Vierkandt, 
Machtverhdltms und Machtmoral, 1916 So also the book, based on strongly moial 
and religious feeling, by Otto Baumgarten, entitled Politik und Moial, 1916, and 
H Scholz, Politik und Moral, 1915, who puts forward an interpietation that is m 
some ways too artificial and capbous More along the Imes of the ideas we are 
advocating is Ench Franz, Politik und Moral, 1917, and the earlier essay by F 
Paulsen, Politik und Moial, 1899 (in the Gesammelte Vortiage und Aufsdtze, vol 2) 
The most important of the older German works of research on this subject, the 
Kanzleri ede of Gustav Rdmelm (Reden und Aufsdtze and Kanzlei reden) on which 
even Treitschke lavishes praise (Politik, 1, 95), suffers even more than the hteiatuie 
produced dunng the World War from the after-effects of Hegel, i e from a tendency 
to be too hasty in sanchomng natural processes and viewmg them as moial 
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which we have traced from Hegel to Treitschke i But even an opposite 
attempt (quite unhampered by this restriction) to solve this problem on 
the part of a Christian pacifism, which was undertaken by Fnednch 
Wilhelm Forster m his Pohtical Ethics of 1918, was bound to fail 
Any discussion with him is realty impossible, for he does not speak the 
mteUectual language created by German histoncism, but on the con- 
trary the language of the old Natural Law of Christian and mediaeval 
times Since he has not eaten the apple of histoncism, he has not 
participated in the smful Fall m which he regards all of us (mcludmg 
Ernst Troeltsch and the author of this book) as bemg entangled And 
he preaches, with a high moral enthusiasm, but also with the exaggera- 
tion of a zealot, the doctrine that the State (bemg entirely dependent 
on moral forces) must invariably follow the moral law, even if it thereby 
suffers harm for the moment But now unfortunately the State is not 
entirely dependent on moral forces, mdeed (as we have shown) it is 
even more subject to natural laws of existence than the mdividual Tnan 
is And no responsible statesman who accepts Forster’s advice to gmde 
the present-day State into a ‘Path of Sorrows’ will be satisfied with the 
apocalyptic comfort that his sacrifice will bear fnut ‘m the fullness of 
time and accordmg to eternal laws’ (p 255) 

Nevertheless the message of pure Christian ideahsm, which recog- 
mzes no compromise between mind and nature, is always certain to be 
listened to with seriousness and respect, and a sense of sorrow that the 
world cannot be altered by it Even the uncompromismg radicalism m 
this question possesses an mner rightness, smce it sharpens the con- 
science and draws attention to the shortcommgs of mere relativism Of 
course it too has certam shortcommgs, and the permanent undemable 
discovenes of histoncism could only be surrendered to it at some 
sacrifice of truth It is, and will always be, impossible to deny the 
constrainmg force of ratson d'itat, which was already recognized by the 
empiricism of earher centunes and confirmed by histoncism But smce 
this has led to a breach with the ideas of natural law (to which the 
Western peoples have always clung) and to the mtellectud isolation of 
Germany, there is a profound need and obhgation to carry out a self- 
examination of histoncism; this book is intended to assist m that pur- 
pose, which IS one however that had already been begun with great 
force of mtellect by the friend to whom the book is dedicated His work 
on the problem of histoncism and his address, dehvered shortly before 
his death m 1922, on the subject of natural law and humamty in world 
politics, have paved the way towards a new mteUectual understandmg 
between German historical thought and that of the Western peoples— 

‘ Today I must also say the same about my own attempt made at this penod 
(Kultur, Machtpolitik und Militarismus in Deutschland and der Weltkrieg and 
Preussen und Deutschland m 19 Jahrhundert) 
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to be reached at some future time, foi (as he very well knew) the gulf 
could only be bridged by the work of seveial generations 

Let us recall how the separation arose The unorganic duahsni of the 
two modes of thought, the pohtical-empmcal and that of natural law, 
which existed in the whole of the West until the end of the eighteenth 
century, was overcome in Germany by a subhme orgamc umty of 
thought. It was the ideas of identity and mdividuality which together 
created the new ideahsm and historicism, and which simultaneously 
embraced both the heaven and hell, the reahty and the ideal m histoncal 
life, as necessarily belongmg to one another. It was the existence of 
heaven, which also made it possible to support the existence of hell in 
the world But this umty began to slacken once again, when the monistic 
idea of identity began to slacken, whilst the idea of historical in' 
dividuahty contmued to hold good as an indispensable key to the 
understandmg of mteUectual and natural phenomena. We may not and 
must not surrendei this, but we can turn away decisively from the 
critical after-effects of the idea of identity, and thereby attain to a new 
duahsm. But this must not be a mere unorgamc juxtaposition of the 
two modes of thought (as m the West), but must be a unified mode of 
thought, which is actually duahstic in prmclple We lose notlung by 
this, but rather gam the possibihty of reachmg a theoretical and 
practical understanding with the West We shaS only be throwing 
away the burnt-out chnkers of our own intellectual development, and 
we shall be keeping the hving fire This can now be demonstrated 

The profound shortcommg of the Western mode of thought (on the 
hues of natural law) was that, when apphed to real State hfe, it remamed 
a mere dead letter, it did not affect the statesman deeply, it did not 
hinder the modem hypertrophy of raison d'itat, and so it only took 
effect either m confused complamts or doctnnaire postulates, or else 
m hypocrisy and cant The profound shortcommg in German histoncal 
thought was its tendency to excuse and idealize power pohtics by the 
doctrme that it accoided with a supenor type of morahty. Thus, in 
spite of all the moral and ideahstic reservations that were made, the 
way was cleared for the estabhshmg of a crudely naturahstic and 
biological ethics of force. 

Only by resolving to view power pohtics and raison d’etat in the 
context of their duahty and all their real problematical elements, wiU 
it be possible to reach a doctrme that is not only truer, but also better 
and more moral m its effects In action prompted by raison d’etat there 
is a possibihty for innumerable stages of gradual transition between 
elemental and moral processes But the doctrine of a special State 
morahty (which even Troeltsch descnbed in 1916 as profound) is mis- 
leading For It only meets an mdividual mstance of a much more 
umversal occurrence, namely the conflict between individual and general 
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morality The great discovery of Schleiermacher’s generation (in con- 
trast even to Kant’s) was to have found and justified the individual 
element m moral conduct In every man, and at every moment of his 
conduct, the umversal, pure and strict ideal of morahty is faced with a 
quite mdmdual world, made up of a mixture of natural and intellectual 
components This gives nse to conflicts of all kmds, which cannot 
always be solved m a clear and unambiguous manner The salvation 
and mamtenance of personal mdividuahty then is quite certainly also a 
moral right and a moral requirement, if it assists m the salvation of the 
intellectual element there But if it succeeds at the expense of the 
umversal moral command, as so often happens, then this is a tragic 
guilt It IS to be judged with a human freedom, without Pharisaism, 
but with a strict observance of the umversal moral command For the 
individual ethic, which wishes to mamtam itself agamst the general 
ethic, is never (and this must not be overlooked) a pure ethic like the 
other, but is always essentially blended with egotistical and natural 
constituents, with the need for power In order to mamtam himself, 
each individual needs a minimu m of power This (such is the demand 
of individual ethics) must assist m the mteUectual and moral reahxation 
of the individual, but that which assists seldom remams purely an 
assistant, but also wishes to direct, and thus tinges aU action according 
to individual norms with its own natural earth-colour It is with particu- 
lar reference to raison d’itat, to the mdividual laws for the life of 
States, that we have shown how this obscure natural basis reaches up 
as far as the highest and most moral developments of statesmanhke 
conduct But one can also demonstrate its existence in all personal 
conduct accordmg to individual norms 
The recogmtion of the mdmdual element m ethics has enriched moral 
life, but has also made it dangerously nch A complex ethic offers 
more temptations than did the old simple ethics, even such as that of 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative In this, in the more general type of 
ethics, in the umversally bmdmg moral law, the divme element in Man 
speaks to him m a pure and unadulterate manner In the mdmdual 
ethic, he can hear it together with the dark undertones of nature The 
former is the more sacred and stnct, the latter is the more hvmg For 
hfe IS nothing else but the mexphcable conjunction of mmd and nature, 
which are causally hnked together and yet essentially gape apart. This 
IS the duahstic result which modem thought has achieved after a century 
of the nchest and most severe expenence, after it has seen both ideahstic 
and naturahstic momsm, both the philosophy of identity and positivism, 
strug glin g m vam to explam the picture of the world Neither can 
duahsm give any explanation, but it can demonstrate the facts in a 
plainer and more correct fashion than any kind of monism could 
Respect for what cannot be analysed and an inborn sense of morality 
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—these two guiding pimciples of Ranke’s must remain the guiding 
pnnciples of modem thought, but the veiled dualism, wluch he used to 
help himself out and cloak the nocturnal aspect of hfe, must be stripped 
of Its veil 

To talk about a special State morahfy leads one into the temptation 
of foUowmg m Hegel’s footsteps, and proclaimmg State morahty as a 
supenor type In the conflict between pohtics and morality, the states- 
man who thinks to save the mdividuahty of the State at the expense 
of moiality, is not acting according to a special State morahty, but 
according to that wider type of individual ethics The fact that action on 
behalf of collective individualities bnngs with it greater temptations 
than does action on behalf of one’s own mdividuahty, is somethmg that 
we have already shown eaiher on in opposition to Treitschke It de- 
pends on the personal manner in which the statesman resolves the 
conflict in himself between the moial command and State mteiest, 
whether his decision m favour of State mterest will be held to be a 
moral act or not— whether the hero, as Ranke said, is justified to 
himself But his conduct will stiE bear an element of tragic guilt 

If we look back now at the whole history of oui problem, we discern 
a remarkable ihythm, an inner dialectic in its development Machiavelli 
asserted the boundlessness of raison d'itat on the basis of a naively 
momstic Weltanschauung The need to find hmits for the daemonic 
natural force of raison d'itat led to an incomplete and unorganic 
duahsm between the principles of practical empiricism on the one 
hand, and those of Chnstiamty and natural law on the other And the 
Christian ethic, which was the most violently opposed to a limitless 
raison d’itat, was also, on its side, fundamentally duahstic Hegel’s 
monistic and pantheistic philosophy of identity overcame the incom- 
pleteness of the former duahty, and brought the basis of Machiavelh’s 
doctnne mto respect once agam Amongst the after-affects of the 
philosophy of identity, the special sanctionmg of the idea of powei 
remained ahve in Germany Smce today we are conscious of the one- 
sidedness and dangers of this sanctionmg, we are mstmctively led — 
fert unda nec regj/ur— towards a new duahsm, but one which is strivmg 
to be more complete and orgarac than the previous one It takes over 
from momstic thought the part of it that is undemably coirect, the in- 
separable causal umty between mind and nature, but it holds fast to the 
equally undemable and essential difference existmg between mind and 
nature The unknown quantity X, which serves to explain simultane- 
ously both this umty and this opposition, we shall leave unsolved, 
because it is msoluble Later generations may perhaps try once again 
to attain to a new philosophy of identity and so the swing of the 

' Begmamgs towards this are already being made today on the basis of the new 
scientific discovenes Cf. the inteiestmg essays by Kurt Rlezler, Cber das Wmder 
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pendulum may continue between duabstic and momstic views of the 
world But in any case one thmg is certam that momsm, whether it is 
naive or conscious, ideahstic or naturalistic, must never become the 
nutntive element for an unrestricted raison d'itat, but it can become so, 
if Its limitations are sought for in some duahstic manner whether it is 
followed consciously oi unconsciously 

Further consequences can now swiftly be drawn Raison d’etat, 
power pohtics, Machiavelhsm and war can never be bamshed from the 
world, because they are mseparably bound up with the natural aspect 
of State life One must also recognize (somethmg that has always been 
taught by the German school of history) that power politics and war 
are not only destructive, but that they are also capable of operating 
creatively, and that m all kinds of ways good grows out of evil, and 
what is mtellectual spnngs out of what is elemental But one must 
avoid any ideahzation of this fact It is not a cunnmg on the part of 
reason that it discloses, but rather an mcapacity of reason Reason is 
incapable of triumphmg by her own strength. She certamly brings pure 
fire from the altar, but what she sets ablaze is not pure flame 

I falter not, though by this act I damn myself, was Goethe’s comment 
on this, and in the face of every manifestation of the divine nature he 
never forgot its obscure daemonic depths He knew well that, ‘Whoever 
acts IS always unscrupulous ’ 

Together with the false idealization of power pohtics, there must also 
cease the false deification of the State, which has contmued in German 
thought smce the tune of Hegel, m spite of Treitschke’s opposition 
Which does not mean to say that one must expel the State from that 
high range of the values of life, to which it lays claun For him who 
embraces and defends every thmg that is most sacred about the nation— 
to hve and die for it, to work for its spintuahzation, to mvolve his own 
personal existence with it and thereby increase its real value— those 
high requirements, which have gmded the German spmt smce the tune 
when Germany first rose, are all the more vahd today, when Germany 
hes on the ground dishonoured by foreign hands and by its own The 
State shall become moral, and stave to achieve harmony with the 
umversal moral law, even when one knows that it can never quite 
reach its goal, that it is always bound to sm, because hard and natural 
necessity forces it to do so 

The modem statesman must exert his dual sense of responsibihty 
towards the State and the moral law all the more strongly, because 
modem civilization has (as we have seen) become more terrible and 
dangerous for action m accordance with raison d'itat XJtihtanan and 


eultlo-er Natursesetze, Dmkuren II, and Die Kiise d physikd Weltbegnffs u das 
Naturbild der Geschlchte, Deutsche Vieiteljahrschnft fur Litcraturwissensch u. 
Geistesgeschichte, 6, 1 
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ethical motives must work in umson, m order to counter the superiority 
of the three forces in State conduct, and in order to restore to the states- 
man that freedom and mdependence of action according to a purified 
and more truly wise raison such as Bismarck had possessed, 

and such as was easier to achieve m the old long-estabhshed monarchy, 
than m the present-day democracies, excited as they are by mass pas- 
sions, The old type of monarchy, once it has collapsed, cannot be re- 
stored, or at least only to the accompaniment of unpredictable dangers 
for the future of the State. On the 9th Novembei 1918, the spark of 
German raison d'Hat leapt over, of necessity, from the monarchy to the 
repubhc ^ But now it is requisite for the properly-understood raison 
d'itat of the democratic repubhc to accord the State authority, which 
rests on a plebiscite basis, as great a measure of independence and self- 
rehance as is compatible witii this basis The setting up of a strong 
plebiscite presidency offers more guarantees than paihamentarianism 
does, for a form of government in accordance with purified raison d’etat. 
Parhamentariamsm does indeed (as the journal Vorwdrts expressed 
it at the time of the fall of Stresemann on 23id November 1923) force 
the parties ‘through the governmental mill’ and ‘makes demagogic activ- 
ities difficult for them at the next elections’, i e, it imbues then leaders 
temporarily, so long as they are governmg, with raison d’itat, but it does 
not last, and the breath of raison d'itat which they have mhaled soon 
vamshes only too quickly on account of anxiety about the electorate 

Moreover it is necessary (also from the pomt of view of properly 
understood raison d’itat) to recognize consciously the bounds of raison 
d’itat and of State egoism It is only by restricting itself, purifying itself 
and suppressmg the natural element in itself, tiiat raison d’itat can 
achieve its best and most permanent effect It is a good thing for it, if 
Imutations are already set on it by the objective power-relationships 
of the world An insufficiency of power-resources is (as we have seen) 
just as dangerous for the communal life of States as a superfluity of 
power-resources, especially if the latter accumulates m one place, and 
there is insufficient counterpoise, or none at all, capable of restoring 
the situation of a balance of power, which simultaneously holds the 

^ It was to this commanding authority of German raison d'itat that Hmdenburg 
yielded with great determmation when he submitted to the rule of the people’s 
deputies Events durmg and after the Revolution were capable altogether of servmg 
as a school m which to study raison d'itat The effect was tragicomic, when Kurt 
Eisner crept mto the shell of the Bavarian idea of the State — a shell which, for the 
tune bemg, was empty Together with Prussia, Bavana is the only mdmdual State in 
Germany m which to a certam esdent there is still ahve the volcamc fire of a parti- 
cular raison d'itat It was also very instructive to see afterwards how the same 
socialist party-members began to think m terms of Prussian raison d'itat when they 
became Prussian numsters, and m terms of the raison d’itat of the Reich when they 
became Reich numsters 
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forces in a healthy tension and within healthy bounds In its own 
interest, a powerful State ought to be desirous that there should be 
powerful States in its vicinity, so that each will be kept within bounds 
by the others, and yet each at the same time will be forced to maintam 
itself as powerful On the whole it is also true of power, that moderation 
IS best in all things 

And especially is it true of the case, where the responsible executive 
statesman beheves that, for the sake of saving his Fatherland, he is 
obhged to have recourse to the weapons of Machiavelh In the over- 
cultivated and unclear relationships of modem civilization, such a 
decision is even more two-edged than it formerly was The invasion of 
Belgium harmed us more than it helped us The unrestricted State- 
egoism, on which France has been acbng up to now, tlireatens to make 
the catastrophe which has overtaken the West mto an irreparable one 
It IS only within the family-hke commumty of States that the individual 
State Itself can prosper m the long run, and so its own power pohtics 
must be based on the recogmtion that even enemy States possess an 
essential right to life, and that true properly-understood mterests bind 
the States together as well as separating them That European sense of 
community which provided the underlying assumption for Ranke’s 
assessment of the European power-con&cts, and which was the fine 
beneficial after-effect of the mediaeval idea of a Corpus Chnstianum, 
must be recovered once again There is a need (as Troeltsch expressed 
it m his address of 1922 ) ‘for a return to the mode of thmking and feelmg 
about life in terms of umversal history’. Whether a genuine League of 
Nations will ever become a reahty may be doubted, if one stnkes a 
balance between the natural forces and rational forces in historical bfe 
It demands from the individual members certain sacrifices in sove- 
reignty, which would only be supportable if all the members are imbued 
with a like sense of comradeship and an equally purified raison d'etat 
But what guarantee is there for this, i e who is to supervise it? If the 
task is taken on by the most powerful State, then the League immedi- 
ately falls into the danger of becommg a mere vehicle for the power 
and interests of that State But in the terrible dilemma m which the 
world IS placed today, there is no alternative (if one is not to sacrifice 
oneself to a boundless Machiavelhsm) but to stnve honourably for a 
genume League of Nations, and at least make the attempt to save the 
world by this means It may also perhaps occur that the era of free 
national conflicts (of ‘mtemational anarchy’, as the pacifist describes it) 
may be brought to an end not by a genume League of Nations, but by 
the world-hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon powers, m whose hands the 
strongest physical powers of the globe are already concentrated Such 
I Cf, my essay Weltgeschichtliche Parallelen unserer Lage m Nach der RevohiUon, 
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a pax anglo-saxonica would not be by any means ideal, but it would 
always be more endurable for the individual kfe of the nations than 
the scourge of the French contmental hegemony is 

But (and this is the final question to be posed) would not the ex- 
tmgmshmg of the power-conflicts also extmgmsh at the same time the 
mner vitahty and plastic strength of the States, human heroism and 
powers of self-sacrice? Would the States then not sink to the level of 
bumt-out volcanoes or (as it has been quite well expressed by Spengler) 
of Fellaheen States? Are not mind and nature so inseparably con- 
nected, that aU culture requires a certain nutritive basis of barbarism, 
and everything rational a certain element of irrationality? Is the com- 
plete rationalization of national and State hfe altogether a blessing? 
These ideas, which already appeared m Hegel, then played a role m 
Treitschke’s assessment of war, and have subsequently been put for- 
ward m a more oi less crude or subtle form by aU the supporters of the 
idea of pure power nght down to Spengler, are not such as can be 
historically refuted out of hand. One of the most acute foreign thinkers 
ahve today, whose State philosophy has been nourished simultaneously 
by the spirit of Machiavelh and Hegel— namely, Benedetto Croce — 
said after the War ‘For what other reason, then, is a war ever under- 
taken, than m order to lead a fuUer, better, more valuable and more 
powerful life? We all of us — both victors and vanquished — are certamly 
leadmg a spiritually higher hfe than we did before the War.’ ^ We, the 
vanquished, can m fact discern (though with an inner sense of up- 
heaval) the truth m this remark But we also see more clearly than the 
victor does (who is now standmg on the happier and sunner side of life) 
the temble antmomy between the ideals of rational morahty and the 
actual processes and causal connechons of history The fact that the 
water has nsen higher round our necks than around his, perhaps 
enables us to see even more clearly the danger of the special historical 
moment at which we are standmg namely, the danger that the evils of 
war and power pohtics are threatemng to choke the blessmgs they are 
capable of producmg Whatever can be said in their favour does not 
destroy the ideal of the League of Nations, for it is part of the very 
essence of reason that it should stave to exert its influence over nature 
and should set up such an ideal for itself The bummg needs of the time 
strengthen it m this, and make new and violent demands for those very 
hnutations of raison d’itat which have been fought over in vain for so 
many centuries Even if this demand should only be partly capable of 
fulfiiment—the mere approach to an unattamable ideal may be ac- 
counted a gam The naturahstic forces of historical hfe will be sufficient 
to ensure that we shall not achieve peace on earth so quickly as aU that; 

^ Randbemerkungen ernes Phllosophen zum Weltknege, translated into German by 
J ScMosser, 1921, p 289. 
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and there is no need to strengthen them further with any doctrine which 
glorifies war and power-conflicts, thereby forcing statesmen all the 
more to pursue a course of Macluavelhsm That obscure causal con- 
nection between mind and nature m State life (a connection which we 
have constantly emphasized) ought always to be acknowledged with- 
out bemg glorified One ought to accept it as a given fate, but at the 
same time one ought to take up the struggle with that fate, all historical 
action and aU the ideas that guide us are two-edged m just the same 
way The modern mind perhaps sees and feels more sharply and pain- 
fully than earhei penods did, all the discontmuities, contradictions and 
msoluble problems of life, because it has lost the comfortmg behef in 
the uneqmvocal and absolute character of human ideals, on account 
of the relativizing consequences of histoncism and on account of the 
experiences of modem history winch have tended to mduce scepticism 
But the behef that there does exist an Absolute, capable of bemg re- 
covered, is both a theoietical and a practical need, for, without such 
behefs, pure contemplation would dissolve mto a mere amusement with 
events, and practical conduct would be irretnevably exposed to all the 
naturahstic forces of historical hfe But, withm the horizon dominated 
by modern Man, there are only two pomts at which the Absolute 
manifests itself unveiled to his gaze m the pure moral law on the one 
hand, and m the supreme achievements of art on the other He can 
certainly also discern its effects in his world m all kmds of other ways, 
but he cannot unravel it from the veil of the temporal and transitory, 
in which it IS wrapped In history we do not see God, but only sense 
His presence m the clouds that surround Him. But there are only too 
many things in which God and the devd are entwmed together One of 
the most important of these, as Boccahm was the first to see, is raison 
d'itat Its character, since it re-enteied human consciousness at the 
be ginni ng of modem history, has always been puzzhng, peremptory 
and seductive Contemplation can never become tired of gazing mto its 
sphinx-like countenance, and yet can never quite succeed m fathoimng 
It But It can only appeal to the executive statesman that he should 
always carry State and God together m his heart, if he is not to let 
himself be overpowered by the daemon (which he is still not qmte 
capable of shaking off completely) 
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